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ADVERTISEMENT. 

F  there  are  novels  which  defefve  to  be 
admitted  into  the  clofet  of  a  reader 
of  tafte,  they  are  thofe  furely  in  which  fen- 
timent  is  blended  with  incident ;  and,  to 
the  honour  of  thefe  days  be  it  remarked, 
fuch  only  attain  that  diftincYion. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  following  pieces 
of  M.  D*  Arnaud;  who,  though  he  has 
been  for  years  the  favourite  novelift  of 
the  continent,  has  yet  remained  almoft 
a  ilranger  in  England.  If  the  admi- 
rers of  Nature  in  her  fimplicity  ihould 
object,  that,  in  fome  paffages,  he  has, 
from  a  warmth  of  fancy,  over- leaped  the 
ftric~l  boundaries  of  probability  •,  that,  in 

others, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Others,  where  the  characters  are  Engliflh, 
we  (till  difcover  the  manners  and  the 
cuftoms  of  France ;  yet  infenfible  mud 
be  that  mind,  which  does  not  feel,  through 
every  page,  the  philofopher,  and  the 
man  of  genius. 

To  thofe  who  may  be  inclined  to 
compare,  with  rigid  accuracy,  the  form 
in  which  thefe  novels  are  now  prefented 
to  the  world,  with  that  in  which  they  ap- 
peared originally,  or  who  may  entertain 
inadequate  ideas  of  tranflation  ;  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the 
phrafe  and  diction  of  M.  D'  Arnaud, 
though  they  are  defervedly  held  in  efti- 
mation,  are  yet  fo  fentimenlatty  refined, 
fo  truely  Parifian,  in  many  places,  as  to 
obdruft  every  effort  to  naturalize  them 

in 
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in  a  foreign  tongue.  Regardlefs  of  the 
letter,  therefore,  the  only  ftudy  of  the 
Tranflatorhas  been,  to  catch  thefpirit,  of 
his  original;  to  adopt  fuch  expreflions, 
and  to  employ  fuch  a  mode  of  compofi- 
tion,  as  he  conceived  that  the  ingenious 
author  would  have  adopted,  would  have 
employed,  if  he  had  written  for  an  Eng- 
lifh  reader.  He  has  even  varied,  where 
it  might  be  done  with  advantage,  a  few 
of  the  many  fituations  which  appeared  to 
him,  from  a  load  of  colouring,  to  border 
upon  the  unnatural. — With  what  pro- 
priety he  has  pre  fumed  to  take  thefe 
freedoms,  prefumed  to  attempt  the 
tranflation  of  an  author,  who  has  been 
repeatedly  pronounced  incapable  of  tranf- 
lation, the  candid  and  intelligent  will 
with  juftice  determine. 
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CRUEL    FATHER. 


VIRTUE  and  Difcretion,  while  they 
require  that  young  perfons  fhould 
maintain  a    drift    guard     againft 
the  dangerous  influence  of  the  paffions,  im- 
pofe  obligations  equally  flrong  upon  parents, 
The  foibles  of  youth,  a  feafon  incapable  of 
reflection,  and  denied  the  grand  leiToh.  of  ex- 
perience, ought  to  be  corrected  with  a  gentle 
hand.     The  authority  of  a  father,  they  tell 
us,  is  an  image  of  that  of  the  divine  being 
upon -earth.    Surely  then  man  cannot,  in  his 
imperfect  date,  make  a  more  near  approach  to 
Vol.  L  B  the 
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the  dignity  of  that  being,  than  by  reftrain- 
ing  every  idea  that  borders  upon  rigour, 
than  by  giving  an  unbounded  fcope  to  the 
dictates  of  lenity  and  benevolence.  Befides, 
the  foo thing  remonflrances  of  a  father  or  a 
mother  leave  a  more  deep  impreffion  on  the 
hearts  of  children,  than  threats  and  feveri- 
ty  -, — feverity,  which,  by  rendering  them  def- 
perate,  frequently  hurries  them  from  one 
fault,  which  might  have  been  foon  repaired, 
into  another,  till  they  are  at  length  loft  in 
a  labyrinth  of  infamy  and  guilt. 

Of  thefe  truths  the  ftory  of  Lady  Harriet 
Somerfet  exhibits  a  ftriking  inftance  ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  an  eternal  monitor  to  parents. 
To  the  advantages  of  birth,  and  the  profpect 
of  an  ample  fortune,  Lady  Harriet  joined 
the  moft  engaging  accomplifhments.  Her 
every  look  and  geflure  breathed  a  charm, 
which  even  beauty  cannot  impart,  a  fenfi- 
bility,  which  is  more  frequently  the  fource 
of  pain  than  of  pleafure,  and  which,  though 

de- 
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delightful  to  the  objects  of  it,  is  yet  general- 
ly fatal  to  thofe  who  poflefs  it.  Her  heart 
was  formed  for  love  j  and  fhe  had  fo  happily 
blended  the  graces  of  the  mind  with  thofe  of 
fentiment  and  figure,  that  fhe  was  confider- 
ed  as  the  model  of  perfection.  She  was  as 
yet  in  her  cradle  when  fhe  loft  a  mother,  by 
whom  fhe  was  idolized.  Fathers  are  ftran- 
gers  to  the  refinements  of  maternal  love  j 
and  to  the  death  of  the  Countefs  of  Somer- 
fet,  the  misfortunes  of  Lady  Harriet  may, 
in  a  great  meafure,  be  attributed.  The 
earl  educated  his  daughter  himfelf;  and 
though  fhe  was  dear  to  him  as  his  life,  he 
yet  never  fpoke  to  her  but  in  the  rigid  tone 
of  a  mafter :  a  conduct,  which  intimidates 
young  minds,  and  which  depraves  more  often 
than  it  reforms.  Lady  Harriet  never  faw 
her  father  but  fhe  trembled.  To  the  ftern- 
nefs  of  his  difpofition  his  lordfhip  added  an 
unfufferable  pride.  Sprung,  as  he  fuppofed 
himfelf,  from  the  ancient  chieftains  of  Bri- 
tain, he  determined  that  one  of  the  firft  peers 

•f 
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of  the  realm  alone  fnould  prefume  to  addrefs 
his  daughter  ;  and  he  never  once  conceived 
that  Lady  Harriet  would  feel  the  impreffion 
of  love  till  {he  had  received  the  fan&ion  of 
his  authority. — Amazing  prepoffeffion  in  pa- 
rents, as  if  the  heart  could  expand  or  con- 
tract itfelf  at  their  pleafure  ! 

Mr.  Belford,  a  merchant  of  credit,  and  a 
member  for  one  of  the  Cornifli  boroughs, 
frequently  waited  upon  the  earl.  His  fon 
occafionally  accompanied  him  j  and  it  was 
not  long  before  Lady  Harriet  felt  a  difap- 
pointment  each  time  the  youth  did  not  ap- 
pear. She  became  thoughtful  ;  and  when 
{he  fpoke,  it  was  to  enquire  about  young 
Belford,  whofe  image  forfook  her  not  even 
in  fleep.  As  yet,  however,  {he  was  a  ftran- 
<rer  to  the  nature  of  her  fentiments.  She 

£3 

only  knew  that  (he  was  happy  in  the  pre  • 
ience  of  Belford,  miferable  in  his  ab- 
fence.  Nature  had  lavifhed  upon  this 
young  gentleman  thofe  gifts  which  capti- 
vate 
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vatc  the  heart,  a  fine  lhape,  noble  and  en- 
gaging features,  eyes,  which  at  once  ex- 
prefled  vivacity  and  languor  ;  that  affecting 
timidity  of  fentiment,  which  is  fuperior  to 
all  the  parade  of  wit,  that  kind  of  magic, 
in  fine,  which  affects,  which  attracts,  and 
which  cannot  be  expreficd,  animated  his 
whole  frame.  Fortune,  lefs  propitious, 
had  denied  him  the  imaginary  luftre  of 
birth,  and  that  of  opulence,  which  is 
equally  unfubftantial,  when  people  have 
learned  to  fet  a  proper  value  upon  the  illu- 
fions  of  humanity.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Earl  of  Somerfet,  thcfe  were  effential 
difad  vantages.  His  daughter,  however,  faw 
through  a  different  medium.  She  confulted 
her  heart  alone ;  and  Love,  who  pays  but 
little  attention  to  birth  or  fortune,  told  her, 
that  Mr.  Belford  was  the  mod  amiable  of 

men.    The  Earl  had  no  idea  that  his  dauoh- 

o 

ter  had  fo  much  as  obferved  the  youth  ;  and 
he  thought  it  impoffible  that  a  young  lady 
of  quality  could  be  fufceptible  of  the  leaft 

eirio- 
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emotion  in  favour  of  the  fon  of  a  commo- 
ner : — as  if  Nature  had  eftablifhed  thefe  chi- 
merical diftin&ions,  and  as  if  all  men  pof- 
fefied  not  an  equal  right  to  experience  fenfi- 
bility,  and  to  excite  it  ! 

Lady  Harriet,  without  yet  enquiring,  or 
even  wifhing  to  enquire,  into  the  fituation 
of  her  heart,  became  more  and  more  a 
flave  to  her  paffion  for  Belford.  She  felt 
a  continued  increafe  of  pleafure  each  time 
fhe  faw  him,  of  mifery  at  his  departure. 
With  what  propriety  is  Love  reprefented 
with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes !  He  puts  it  on 
with  his  own  hands.  He  refembles  a  fire 
which  appears  not  till  it  has  become  a  con- 
flagration, when  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  ex- 
tinguifh  it. 

Unhappily  the  fouls  of  this  young  couple 
were  congenial.  Though  awed  by  the  dig- 
nity of  her  fituation,  yet  Belford  loved  Lady 
Harriet  with  a  tendernefs  unbounded  as  her 
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own.  Hardly  could  he  conceal  his  emotion 
when  he  faw  her  ;  and  when  their  eyes  ac- 
cidentally met,  J)is  whole  frame  feemed  to 
be  convulfed.  She  happened  one  day  to 
touch  his  hand  ;  and  he  inftantly  fell  in  a 
fwoon  at  her  feet,  in  the  prefence  of  a  nu- 
merous company,  who,  though  alarmed  at 
the  accident,  were  yet  ftrangers  to  the  caufe 
of  it.  The  more  he  endeavoured  to  forget 
his  dear  Lady  Harriet,  the  more  (he  clung 
to  his  heart ;  nor  was  it  long  before  the  agi- 
tation of  his  fpirits  threw  him  into  a  dif- 
order,  which  feemed  to  promife  a  fpeedy 
period  to  his  mifery.  His  father,  who  had 
no  other  child,  fupported  him  in  his  arms, 
whilft  he  watered  him  with  his  tears. 

"  Charles,"  faid  he  to  him  tenderly, 
,"  open  to  me  thy  heart.  Thy  illnefs  pro- 
ceeds from  a  melancholy  which  has  preyed 
upon  thee  for  above  thefe  fix  months,  though 
I,  thy  father,  am  a  ftranger  to  its  fource. 
Often  have  I  obferved  a  tear  in  thy  eye 

ready 
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ready  to  ftart —  henceforth  pour  all  thy  for- 
rov/s  into  my  bofom.  Say  but  the  word, 
my  dear  child,  and  my  fortune,  rnconfider- 
able  as  it  is,  my  trade,  {hall  inftantly  be 

thine. 1  cannot  be  unhappy  while  I  am 

thy  benefactor  and  friend." 

<c  Alas  !  Sir,"  replied  the  youth,  "  people 
die  not  from  a  defire  ,of  wealth  : — all  I  have 
to  beg  is,  a  continuance  of  that  love,  which 
— I  wilh  I  could  merit — but  my  heart 

His  tears  fell  fo  faft  that  he  could  fpeak 
no  more.  In  vain  did  his  father  urge  him 
to  explain  himfelf.  He  accidentally  men- 
tioned the  Earl  of  Somerfet.  At  the  found 
of  that  name,  the  affli&ed  youth  fprung  up, 
as  if  from  the  arms  of  death  ;  and,  after  ha- 
ving thrown  a  languifhing  look  upon  the  au- 
thor of  his  exiftence,  and  heaved  a  profound 
figh,  he  funk  back  upon  his  pillow. 


The 
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The  fecret  of  his  love,  however,  he  ftill 
kept  inviolate ;  though,  animated  perhaps 
by  the  profpe&  of  being  one  day  beloved, 
he,  in  a  little  time,  began  to  recover.  Love 
feldom  exifts  without  hope— hope,  which  of 
all  our  errors  is  the  moft  delufive. 

It  would  be  no  eafy  tafk  to  defcribe  the 
condition  of  Lady  Harriet  during  the  above 
interval.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  ihe 
difcover  that  her  feelings  for  Belford  were 
thofe  of  a  love  the  moft  tender  and  paffio- 
nate.     There  were  moments   in  which  (he 
wifhed  to  triumph  over  her  weaknefs,  to  Kf* 
ten  to  reafon  and  duty;  to  comply,  in  fhort, 
with  a  prejudice,  to  which  Cuftom  has  ren- 
dered it  necefiary  to  fubmit.     But  her  whole 
force  and  fupport  fhc  borrowed  from  her- 
felf;  and  every  thing,  of  courfe,  betrayed 
her.     Sometimes  fhe  deceived  herfelf  fo  far* 
as  to  believe  that  her  anxiety  about  Belford 
was  merely  the  effect  of  pity. — With  what 
joy  did  fhe  learn  that  he  was  reftored  to  life, 

that 


that  flie  fliouid  fee  him  again  !  Tranfports 
like  thefe  could  not  fail  to  open  her  eyes  to 
a  paffion,  which,  violent  as  it  was,  fhe  yet 
endeavoured  to  difguife  under  the  garb  of 
companion. 

Belford  had  hardly  recovered,  when  he 
directed  his  fleps  to  a  park  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Somerfet  Caftle,  where  Lady  Har- 
riet often  walked.  No  fooner  had  he  reached 
her  favourite  fpot,  than  Fancy  prefented  to 
him  the  print  of  her  fteps.  In  one  place,  he 
recollected  that  (he  had  gathered  flov/ers ;  in 
another,  that  flic  had  flopped  to  admire  a 
profpecl: ;  and  a  little  further,  there  was  a 
canal,  on  the  border  of  which  flie  had  once 
reclined,  and  in  which  he  ftiil  beheld  her 
image.  So  powerful  is  the  enchantment  of 
love  in  its  infancy,  that  thefe  minute  cir- 
cumftances,  fo  infipid,  fo  unmeaning,  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  are  the  fource  of 
fo  many  raptures  which  intoxicate  every 
heart  that  truly  feels  its  foft  impreffions. 

Bel- 
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Belford  bad  chofen  the  moft  retired  path. 
It  is  in  love  alone  that  we  can  tafte  the 
fweets  of  folitude,  that  we  can  prefer  the 
foothing  languor  which  attends  it,  to  the 
turbulent  enjoyments  of  fociety — Delightful 
cnthufiafm  !  how  exquifite  muft  be  the 
pleafure  which  can  make  us  fenfible  of  thy 
charms  !  Be'.ford  gave  himfelf  wholely  up  to 
it.  His  foul,  impatient  of  reftraint,  panted 
for  its  enlargement. 

"  Alas  !"  faid  he,  throwing  himfelf  upon 
the  grafs,  while  tears  almoft  flopped  his  ut- 
terance ;  "  alas  !  of  what  folly  and  madnefs 
am  I  guilty,  in  cherifhing  a  paffion  which 

I   ought  to  fupprefs ! a  paffion  which 

can  never  be  gratified  but  with  guilt !  Every 
idea  of  hope  is  vain.  Lady  Harriet,  Lady 
Harriet  !  thy  empire  over  my  heart  is  un* 
bounded.  Life  were,  to  me,  beneath  * 
thought,  could  I  be  permitted  to  declare 
with  what  ardour,  what  refpect,  I  love  thee. 

Shall   none  but  thofe  of    noble  birth 

adore  the  daughter  of  Lord  Somcrfet? 

Would 


Would  I  were  a  monarch,  that  I  might 
have  the  pleafure  of  placing  her  upon  a 
throne,  of  refigning  it  to  her,  of  confirm- 
ing her  the  abfolute  miftrefs  of  my  foul  •  — 

Whither  does  Fancy  carry  me  1 1  have 

no  pretenfions  but  what  I  owe  to  the  induf- 

try  of  my  father. 1  am  nothing— Lady 

Harriet  is  every  thing, Yet  (hall  my 

refpecl:  for  her  remain   inviolate. Yes,  i 

•would  fooner  die  than  declare  to  her   my 
love — would  die  contented,  if  my  eyes,  ere 
they  are  clofed  for  ever,  could  obtain  one 
glance,  one  momentary  glance,  ofhcr's." 

"  Mr.  Belford  !"  cried  Lady  Harriet; 
who,  conducted  by  chance  to  the  fame  fpot, 
had  heard  the  tender  exclamations  of  her 
lover  ;  "  Mr.  Belford!"  cried  fhe,  and  fhe 
could  not  utter  another  word.  She  retreat- 
ed a  few  flops,  in  order  to  withdraw,  when, 
opprefled  by  a  variety  of  emotions,  fhe  drop- 
ped down.  Belford  threw  himfelf  at  her 
feet. 

"  My 
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«*  My  fecret,  then,,  adorable  Lady  Har- 
riet, is  at  length  revealed  to  you! — Yes, 
madam,  I  do  love,  adore,  you.  Though 
I  feel  that  I  am  the  moft  audacious,  the 
moft  culpable,  of  men,  that  I  am  an  object 
unworthy  of  yggr  notice,  yet  I  feel  with 
infinitely  more  4^01  tnat  tne  paffion  you 
have  kindled  in  my  bofom  can  never  be  ex- 
tinguifhed.  Deign,  at  lead,  to  raife  upon 
me  thofe  eyes — thofe  eyes,  from  which  I  have 
imbibed  that  love  which  is  my  only  crime, 
Will  you  be  fo  ungenerous  as  not  to  par- 
don me  ? —  Pardon  me  ! — No  :  quick,  in- 
form my  lord  of  ray  unparalleled  prefump- 
tion.  I  deferve  the  fevereft  punifhment. — 
But  Death  will  come  to  my  relief,  and  you< 
perhaps — perhaps  will  pity  me — " 

"  Pity  you  !"  interrupted  Lady  Harriet, 
with  all  the  extatic  languor  of  love,  and  with 
her  bewitching  eyes  riveted  upon  her  lover  ; 
"  pity  you  !  Ah  !  Belford,  Belford !  we 
were  boih  born  to  be  wretched  !" 

Lady 
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Lady  Harriet,  no  longer  miftrefs  of  her- 
felf,  avowed  her  paffion.  The  pride  of 
rank,  reafon,  decency »  virtue,  fhe  at  once 
facrificed  to  love.  They  interchanged  a 
thoufand  vows  of  eternal  conftancy,  while 
they  yielded  to  an  enthufiafm  which  no  lan- 
guage pan  exprefs,  and  which  innocence 
alone  can  fed. 

On  her  return  homeward,  Lady  Harriet 
began  to  open  her  eyes  on.  the  imprudence 
of  her  conduct,  and  to  view  its  confequences 
in  their  utmoft  extent. 

"  Wretch  that  I  am,"  excJ aimed  {he,. 
"  to  what  lengths  has  the  {hameful  influence 
of  an  unworthy  paffion  hurried  me — a  paf- 
fion, which,  infix-ad  of  concealing  in  my 
own  breaft,  I  have  declared  to  the  object  of 
it,  though  it  is  impofllble  that  he  fhould 
ever  be  my  hufbanJ  ? What  will  my  fa- 
ther, my  friends,  the  world,  fay  ? What 

{hall  I  fay  to  myfelf,  if  I  Men  one  moment 

to 
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to  the  dilates  of  Reafon  or  of  Honour  ? 

Rcafon,  Honour  !  Alas  !  thefe  cannot  ren- 
der me  infenfible  to  the  united  charms  of 
Virtue  and  the  Graces.  To  fee  Belford,  and 
not  to  love  him,  is  an  impossibility. — How 
refpe&ful,  how  refined,  are  his  fentiments  !— 
Engrofled  by  pafiion,  whofe  fweets  (hall 
be  unembittered  by  remorfe,  mutual  love 
will  conftitute  our  happinefs.  We  will  ex- 
ift  folely  for  each  other.  My  father  will 
not  compel  me  to  marry ;  and  I  fliall  retain 
my  duty  to  him  inviolate,  by  permitting  no 
freedoms  that  are  either  unworthy  of  my 

rank,  or  inconfiftent  with  my  honour, 

Is  there  any  real  enjoyment  that  is  not  foun- 
ded in  fentiment  ? No.  I  fliall  fee  Mr. 

Belford {hall  fee  him,  and  hear  that  he 

loves  me.-- In  the  core  of  my  heart  will 

I  cherifli  him. 1  (hall  be  the  happieft  of 

women." 

Thus  it  is  that  we  fufFer  the  firft  tranf- 
ports  of  Love  to  fteal  upon  our  hearts.    We 

imagine 
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imagine  that  we  can  fix  boundaries  to  our 
paflions ;  and  while  Reafon  feems  to  come 
to  our  afliftance,  we  advance  to  a  precipice 
from  which  we  find  ourfelves  no  longer  able 
to  retreat. 

-Our  lovers  often  met  in  the  park,  in  the 
very  fpot  where  they  had  told  each  other 
they  loved  ;  a  circumftance  which,  in  their 
eyes,  gave  it  an  inexpreflible  charm.  At 
firft,  they  knew  no  enjoyments  but  thofe  of 
innocence  and  fenfibility.  The  happinefs  of 
Belford  was  at  its  height,  when  he  held  in 
his  hands,  or  covered  with  his  kifles,  the 
flowers  which  his  Harriet  had  gathered,  or 
which  had  adorned  her  bofom.  With  what 
rapture  did  he  fmell  the  fragrance  of  them, 
did  he  prefs  them  to  his  heart  ! — Delighful 

fenfations  ! -fenfations,  which  hearts  that 

have  been  blunted  by  diflipation  can  never 
feel,  never  know  that  they  exift  but  by  the 
convulfive  impulfes  of  art. 

It 
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It  is  not  in  man  to  be  fatisfied  with 'the 
pure  affe&ipn  which  fublifts  among  aeri* 
al  beings.  Our  young  couple  experienced 
thfe  truth.  Their  defcres,  as  they  became 
lefs  delicate,  became  more  bold  and  impe- 
tuous.— Innocence,  one  of  the  faireft  giftfc 
of  heaven,  forfook  them  ;  Nature  was  as  yet 
too  ftrong  for  Reafon ;  fituation  and  circuit*- 
ftances  were  favourable ;  and  at  length  Lady 
Harriet,  forgetting  the  duty  fti£  owed  to  her 
father  and  her  family,  in  contempt  of  the 
dictates  of  Honour  and  Religion,  refigned 
herfelf  to  the  embraces  of  Mr.  Belford. 

It  was  juft  that  punifhment  fhould  clofely 

follow  guilt. What  an  aweful  leflfon  to 

young  people,  who  cannot  arm  themfelves 
with  due  vigour  againft  the  encroachments 
of  love  !  The  feelings  of  Lady  Harriet, 
when  (he  found  that  it  was  no  longer  pof- 
fible  either  to  repair  or  to  conceal  her  fliame, 
are  not  to  be  expreffed.  A  ftranger  to  that 
repofe^  which  Mifery  cannot  tear  from  th« 
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&ofom  of  Innocence,  fhe  perpetually  beheld 
hef  father  ready  to  facrifice  her  to  his  in- 
jured honour;  The  noife  which  her  infamy- 
would  make,  rung  in  her  ears  :  fhe  felt  her- 
felf  the  moft  wretched  and  the  moft  crimi- 
nal of  women.  Often  did  Ihe  refolve  to 
clofe  her  forrows  in  death  ;  but  the  power- 
fill  fenfations  of  a  mother,  which  fhe  already- 
felt,  and  the  thoughts  of  parting  with  Bel- 
ford,  to  whom  her  fituation  was  ftill  un- 

known^  with-held  her  hand.— With  what 

<Uftra£tion  did  fhe  at  length  inform  him  of 
her  .pregnancy  !  with  what  horror  did  he 
receive  the  fatal  intelligence  !  He  remained 
frantic  with  grief;  and  no  fooner  did  he 
Teem  to  have  recovered  his  reafon,  than  hfc 
ran  to  a  fvvord  which  pfefented  itfelf  before 
hiiru  It  was  already  in  his  hand,  when 
Xady  Harriet,  flying  to  him,  and  holding 
him  by  the  arm,  fhrieked  out, 

"   Heavens  !     Mr.  Belford,  what    would. 

you  do? Is  it  not  enough  that  I  fuffcr 

a  thoufcrid  duv.hs  ?"    • 

te  Ani- 
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c*  And  would  you  have  me,"  replied  Bel- 
ford,  with  a  gloomy  wildnefs  ;"  would  you 
have  me  live  a  moment  after  having  depri- 
ved you,  not  only  of  your  honour,  but  your 
reputation  ?  Ah  !  Lady  Harriet,  I  am  thy 
murderer  ! 1  am" —  •  — 

A  rivulet  of  tears  ftreamed  from  his  eyes; 
and  he  fell,  almoft  fenfelefs,  at  her  feet. 

Dear  Bel  ford,"  refumed  Lady  Harriet, 
4t  thy  diftrefs  'heightens  mine.  Think  not 
I  mean  to  reproach  thee.  No  :  'tis  I  alone 
who  am  to  blame.--To  my  tendernefs  for  thee 
I  have  facrificed  my  rank,  my  father ;  have 
facrificed  honour  and  heaven.  Let  thy 
love,  therefore,  fupply  the  place  of  thefe  ; 
let  it  confole  me ;  let  it  make  amends  to 
me,  if  it  is  pofiible,  for  all  I  fuffer.  We 
talk  of  dying,  Belford ! — Alas  !  is  it  not 
our  duty  to  live,  for  the  fake  of  the  fad  fruit 
of  our  affe&ion  ? Ah  !  my  friend,  I  al- 
ready 
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ready  feel  myfelf  a  mother. — Let  us  not  <fe- 
fpair  of  foftening  my  lord.  I  will  throw 
myfelf  at  his  feet ;  I  will  embrace  his  knees  ; 
I  will  water  them  with  my  tears.  He  will 
pity  my  fituation  ;  he  will  permit  me  to 
call  thee  hufband  ;  the  innocent  babe  in  my 
womb  will  make  him  hear  its  voice  ;  it  will 
affecl:  him ;  and,  in  confideration  of  oar 
child,  he  will  pardon  me. 

Lady  Harriet  was  far  from  pofTeffing  that 
refolution  with  which  fhe  would  have  in- 
fpired  her  hufband.  She  had  not  powejr  to 
make  fuch  a  confeffion  to  her  father.  Often 
had  fhe  refolved,  while  the  earl  queftioned 
her  about  the  caufe  of  her  melancholy,  to 
throw  herfelf  before  him,  with  a  full  difco- 
very  of  her,  fatal  fecret  4  but  ftill  fhe  found 
herfelf  unable  to  move,  ftill  the  words  died; 
upon  her  lips. 

She  now  blamed  her  cowardice;  and,  on 
her  return  to  her  apartment,  fhe  determined 

t* 
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to  redouble  her  efforts.  But  At  the  fight  of 
her  father,  her  fears  returned  $  an3  an  acci- 
dent foon  convinced  her  that  they  were  toe 
well  grounded.  At  the  recital  of  a  ftory  fi- 
milar  to  her  own,  the  haughty  lord  exclaim- 
ed, "  Had  I  been  that  father,  my  daughter 

•fhould  not  have  furvived  a  moment/' 

From  thefe  words  .the  wretched  Lady 
Harriet  forefaw  her  fate.  Her  pregnancy 
advanced;  and,  in  hopes  of  an  afylum 
from  his  fury,  fhe  refolved  to  fly  from  her 
father  to  an  uncle  of  her  hufband. 

Old  Belford  was  now  dead  ;  and,  from 
the  many  lofies  he  had  fuftained  in  trade, 
the  little  all  he  left  behind  him  was  found 
inefficient  for  his  creditors.  The  young 
gentleman,  become,  as  it  were,  the  adapted 
fon  of  a  relation,  foon  felt  that  he  no  -longer 
had  a  father,  and  that  Nature  alone  can  ei- 
ther confer  that  title,  or  fupport  the  rights 
of  it.  The  uncle,  a  flave  to  avarice,  that 
ruft  which  &  often  adheres  to  the  fouls  of 

.inca 


men  of  bufinefs,  feared  the  vengeance  of 
Lord  Somerfet,  feared  that  he  would  in- 
volve him  in  a  law  fuit ;  and,  abandoning 
the  young  couple  to  all  the  bitternefs  or" 
their  deftiny,  he  immediately  turned  them 
out  of  doors. 

The  earl  was  equally  grieved  and  aflb- 
nifhed  at  the  elopement  of  his  daughter. 
His  haughtinefs  and  feverity  could  not  fup- 
prefs  the  feelings  of  a  father.  All  his  en- 
quiries and  conjectures  were  fruitlefs.  He 
was  inconfolable,  when  a  vifit  from  Doc- 
tor Willis,  a  clergyman,  diitinguifhed  by 
his  beneficence  and  genuine  piety,  was 
announced  to  him.  The  venerable  man 
was  ufliered  in  ;  and,  having  defired  the 
Earl  to  difmifs  his  attendants,  he  thus  ad- 
drafted  him  : 

"  My  Lord,"  faid  he,  ee  you  know  that 
it  is  our  office  to  be  the  interpreters  of  for- 
jow  and  adverfity  -9  and  I  come  to  pour 

their 
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their  tears  into  your  bofom.  I  might  call 
the  facred  power  of  religion  to  my  aid  ;  but 
at  prefent  I  mean  only  to  plead  the  caufe  of 

humanity. •  Our   heavenly  father,    my 

Lord,  is  ready  and  willing  to  forgive  ;  and 
his  goodnefs  is,  perhaps,  fuperior  even,  to 

his  greatnefs.     Your  daughter 

. 

<e  My  daughter !"  interrupted  the  impa- 
tient Earl. 

*c  Wifhes,  my  Lord,  to  throw  herfelf  at 
your  feet.  Overwhelmed  with  defpair,  flie 
would  die  with  pleafure,  could  me  obtain 
your  pardon  for  her  tranfgreflion." 

*<  What  tranfgreflion  !'* 

"  The  greateft  that  can  be  committed," 
continued  the  worthy  doclor.  "  L^dy 
Harriet  pretends  not  to  exculpate  herfelf: 
(he  confeiTes  her  guilt  in  its  utmoft  extent ; 
therefore,  inftead  of  you/  affection,  fhc 

onlj 
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only  implores  that  pity,  which  we  ought 
not  to  refufe   ta  the    meaneft,    the    moft 

guilty,  of  wretches. Your  Lordfhip  will 

not  furely  caft  her  from  you  !" 

The  earl  melted* 

<c  Then  tell  me  her  crime. — I  am  a  fa- 
ther," added  his  Lordftiip,  in  a  tone  full  of 
of  tendernefs  ;  "  and — —and  I  {hall  forgive 
her." 

"  You  will  forgive  her  \"  exclaimed  the 
cfoftor  in  a  tranfport. 

«  Doubtlefs  I  (hall." 

And  railing  his  voice,  "  Madam,"  con- 
tinued the  venerable  paftor,  "  you  may  now 
appear." 

Lady  Harriet  immediately  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  her  hufband,  and  threw  herfelf  at 
fcer  father's  feet. 
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"  Behold  your  daughter,  my  Lord,"  re- 
furned  the  doctor,  "  ready  to  die  with  grief 
and  remorfe  for  her  prefumption  in  marrying 
without  your  confent." 

"  To  whom,  to  whom,  is  fhc  married  r" 
demanded  Lord  Somerfet,  agitated  by  a  va- 
riety of  emotions. 

"  That  gentleman  is  her  hulband,"  an- 
fwered  he,  pointing  tc  Belford. 

"  Yes,  rny  Lord,  my  father,"  cried  Lad* 
Harriet,  fhedding  a  torrent  of  tears  ;  •*  I 
have  committed  a  fault,  a  heinous  fault  ! 
Alas  !  I  am  feverely  puniflied  for  it,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  repair  it.  Mr.  Bel* 
ford  is  a  man  of  virtue  ;  he  rcfpecb  you  j 
we  {hall  be  always  obedient  to  you.  We 
are  your  children,  deny  us  not  your  blc{~ 


The 
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The  earl,  who  till  now  had  been  feated, 
and  engrofTed  by  a  crowd  of  jarring  paffions, 
Parted  up  with  irhpetuofity. 

"  That  ignoble  fellow  thy  hufband  !-*. 
Wretch  !  get  thee  from  my  prefence,  and 
with  thee  carry  my  curfe." 

"  Ah  !  my  father,  hold  thy  hand  ! 

Somcrfet  had  already  unfheathed  his 
fword,  in  order  to  plunge  it  into  the  heart 
of  Belford,  who  lay  proftrate  at  his  feet. 
Lady  Harriet,  throwing  herfelf,  all  pale  and 
dilhevelled,  between  her  father  and  her  huf- 
band ;  "  On  me,"  cried  fhe,  "  on  me,  my 
"  Lord,  let  thy  vengeance  fall.  I  alone 
am  guilty  ;  I  alone  have  deferred  death. 
The  only  favour  I  have  to  beg  is,  that  thou 
wilt  fpare  me  till  I  am  delivered  of  an  inno- 
cent babe,  who  will  feel  for  thee  all  my  ten- 
dernefs,  and  be  a  ftranger  to  my  remorfe." 


His 


His  Lordftiip  had  fallen  back  upon  his 
chair  in  a  fit.  On  his  recovery, 

«  Still,"  faid  he,  «  do  I  fee  thee  in  this 
place,  this  place  which  thou  diihonoureft  ? 
If  thou  regarded  thy  iife,  fly,  fly  with  thy 
bafe  paramour,  and  ihare  with  him  the  re- 
ward of  thy  crime.  Hence  from  this 
caftle,  all  of  you,  ye  mifcrcants,  elfe  will 
I  drive  you  from  it  headlong/' 

In  vain  did  Doctor  Willis  attempt  to  he 
heard.  The  diffracted  Lady  Harriet  retreat- 
ed a  few  fteps,  and  returned,  exclaiming 
with  a  voice  choaked  with  fobs,  **  Thy 

curfe,  my  father!" 

"  Father'   thou  haft  no  father," replied 

the  indignant  earl. 

And  they  all  three  retired,  Lady  Harriet 
Jed  by  the  doctor,  in  a  fivoon,  whilft  Bel- 
ford 
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ford,  himfelf  ready  to  fink  under  theweight 
of  his  diftrefs,  fupported  her  in  his  arms. 

Doctor  Willis  was  one  of  thofe  few  ec- 
•  "clefiaftics     who,    by    pra^tifing    the  duties 
which   they  inculcate,   are  worthy  to    ap- 
.proach  the  altar.    It  was  under  his  roof  that 
Lady  Harriet  and  Belford  had  taken  fhelter, 
in  hopes  of  recovering,  through  his  media- 
tion, the  favour  of  my  Lord  ;  and  it  was 
by  his  perfuafion  that  they  had  accompanied 
him  to  Somerfet  Caftle.    This  worthy  man 
thought   he  had  gained  the  lucky  moment 
for    foftening    the    earl,     when    he    gave 
the  fignal  for    their    entrance;    and    Lady 
Harriet  might  perhaps    have  obtained    her 
pardon,  paternal  love   might  perhaps  have 
triumphed,  if  the  pride  of. his  lord(hip,wound- 
cd  at  the  fight  of  Belford  as  his  fon-in-law, 
had  not  deftroyed  this  return  of  tendeniefs, 
rekindled  his  utmoit  fury." 

Lad? 
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Lady  Harriet  trembled  for  the  fife  of  her 
hulband.  The  doctor  did  not  content  him- 
felf  with  bewailing  their  diilrefles,  and  fhed- 
ding  tears  with  them.  He  gave  them  every 
affiftance  that  was  in  his  power  j  and  know- 
rfig  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed, 
while  they  continued  with  him,  he  provided 
them  with  letters  to  a  female  relation  be  had 
at  a  village  about  forty  miles  from  Norwich, 
where  they  at  length  arrived  through  by- 
paths, purfued  by  feac,  and  almoft  motion- 
kfs  with,  fatigue., 

They  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  Dr.. 
Willis  received  a  meflage  to  return  to  So- 
roerfet  Caftle.  Hardly  had  he  reached  the 
earl's  apartment,  when  his  lorcfhip  exclaim- 
ed, "  Come  forth,  thou  vile  feducer,  come^ 
forth  : — I  know  how  to  punifh  people  of  thy 
complexion  v  and  thou  mayeft  expect  my 
utmoft  vengeance  if  thou  doft  not  give  me 
intelligence  of  this  daughter,  unworthy  of 

tnj 
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my  name,  and  of  the  villain  who  has  Un- 
done her, — Where  are  they  ?" 

Thea '  dJd  the  magnanimity  and  courage 
of  Wtiiis  break  forth  in  all  their  fpl  en- 
dour. 

tc  My  Lord*  1  am  no  feducer;  I  am  the 
comforter^  the  prote&or,  of  the  unhappy. 
Your  daughter  applied  not  to  me,  till  after* 
)ier  marriage  to  Mr,  Bel  ford.  I  am  no 
ftranger  to  the  duties  which  are  incumbent 
upon  children  to  their  parents.  Had  I  feen 
Lady  Harriet  in  the  infancy  of  her  paffion, 
I  (hould  undoubtedly  have,  exerted  every 
effort  to  withdraw  her  from  the  abyfs  into 
which  £he  has  plunged  herfclf  j  I  fhould 
have  enforced  not  only  the  dictates  of  rea- 
fon,  but  the  authority  of  heaven,  which 
feems  to  be  invefted  with  thofe  who  have 
given  us  birth.  But,  obliged  to  commit  one 
fault  to  atone  for  another  yet  more  heinous, 
in  a  word,  obliged  to  marry  Mr,  Bel  ford, 

fhe 
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ibe  threw  herfelf  before  me  for  protection, 
This,  my  Lord,  I  gave  her,  and  in  giving 
it,  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty,  my  inclination. 
Compaflion  prompted  me  to  it,  and  God 
himfelf  commanded  it — commanded,  that  I 
fhould  not  abandon  to  your  fury  this  unhap- 
py pair — My  lord,  I  do  know  their  retreat — 
know  it,  but  never  will  divulge  it." — 

"  Not  divulge  it  ! Thinkeft  thou   I 

want  the  means  to  render  thee  pliant  to  my 
will  ?"— 

"  Thou  (halt  never  tear  the  fecret  from 
my  breaft,"  continued  the  other  with  a  noble 
firmnefs. 

"  I  fhall  punifh  thee,  however.— Here, 
fciy  fervants!" 

"   Call    them,"    interrupted    the    doctor 

with    the   utmoft  compofure  ; — "  call 

them Relent  not   at   fight  of  my  grey 

hairs.     Death  fhall  not  force  me  to  betray  a 
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haplefs  couple,  fo  deferviiig  of  your  favour. 
— Beware  left  a  day  {hould  come,  when 
Nature  (hall  find  a  pafiage  to  your  heart, 
and  find  you  unable  to  obey  her  commands. 
Believe  me,  the  neglected  duties  of  a  parent 
will  not  pnfs  unpuniiheJ.  Sooner  or  later 

you    will   feel    compunction  : heaven 

grant  that  it  may  not  be  fruitlefo  f"— — 

The  earl,  no  longer  able  to  contain  him- 
felf,  thruft  the  venerable  old  man  from  his 
prefence.  But  Dr.  Willis  was  not  to  be 
difmayed  by  furh  mortifications  j  and  his 
fteady  conduct  may  convince  us,  that  true 
piety  is1  fuperior  to  human  courage,  that  its 
principles  are  immoveable. 

How  different  were  the  religious  principles 
of  Mrs.  Crofts,  his  relation  at  Norwich,  to 
whom  he  had  recommended  our  young 

couple'! Mrs.  Crofts  confidered  herfelf 

as  a  model  of  chriftian  perfection.     Guilt- 
lefs  of  indifcretion,  as  her  heaU  was  form- 
ed 
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cd  rather  for  hatred  than  for  love,  fhe  felt 
a  pleafure  in  difclaiming  every  fpecies  of 
fenfibility.  Her  hufband,  who  had  fallen 
a  vi&im  to  the  virulence  of  her  temper,  and 
to  her  pride,  left  her  a  widow,  with  a  child 
whom  fhe  cruelly  opprefied.  Scrupulously 
attached  to  the  forms  of  religion,  fhe  ne- 
glected the  fpirit  and  the  maxims  of  it ; 
and  fhe  found  a  greater  pleafure  in  being 
feated  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of  the 
church,  than  in  giving  her  mite  toward 
the  relief  of  the  unfortunate. The  doc- 
tor knew  not  her  character  but  by  Famej — 
Fame,  which,  fo  liable  are  we  to  be  impo- 
fed  upon  by  fhew  and  grimace,  was  lavifH 
in  her  praife.  There  are  few  who  can  ad- 
mire the  fimplicity  of  Virtue,  though  daily 
obfervation  may  convince  us  that  Oftenta- 
tion  is  nothing  more  than  the  cloke  of  Vice 
and  of  Impoflure. 

The  doctor  had  mentioned  to  his  kinfwo- 

man  the  motives  of  Lady  Harriet  and  her  huf- 

VOL.  I.  D  band 
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band  for  quitting  the  place  of  their  nativity* 
Even  in  receiving  her  new  guefts,  this  fu- 
rious bigot  could  not  fupprefs  her  zeal. 
She  perpetually  declaimed  againft  the 
wickednefs  of  clandestine  marriages,  per- 
petually fought  for,  and  was  happy  when 
(he  could  obtain,  opportunities  to  diftrefs 
this  unfortunate  couple.  But  fhe  fuffered 
not  the  whole  venom  of  her  cruel  devotion 
to  burft  forth,  till  fhe  perceived  that  they 
began  te  be  in  want  of  money.  She  then 
found  it  impoflible  to  live  any  longer  with 
people,  "  whom  the  Lord  feemed  to  have 
caft  off;"  and  in  a  little  time  fhe  reduced 
them  to  the  neceffity  of  flying  from  her 
houfe. 

/ 
Lady  Harriet,  who  was  now  at  the  point 

of  her  delivery,  forefaw  an  unavoidable  fe- 
ries  of  diftrefs  open  itfeW  before  her.  Their 

inifery  feemed  to  be  at  an  height. What 

were  the  fenfations  of  Belford  !— Had  him- 
iclf  been  the  only  victim  of  this  torrent  of 

mif- 
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misfortunes,  he  could  have  fupported  it 
with  fome  degree  of  firmnefs  :  but  he  be- 
held, finking  before  his  eyes,  a  woman 
whom  he  adored  $ — a  woman  who  ought 
not  to  have  known  forrow  or  indigence 
even  by  name,  and  who  had  been  reduced 
to  thefe  dreadful  extremities  by  her  love  f©r 
him  ; — extremities,  which,  thanks  to  our 
want  of  philofophy  and  humanity,  are  al- 
moil  always  attended  with  a  reproach,  a  con- 
tempt, that  are  infinitely  more  intolerable  than 
adverfity  itfelf.  It  is  not  in  man  to  with- 
frand  fuch  trials.  Belford  could  not  look 
at  his  wife  without  feeling  a  thoufand  dag- 
gers at  his  heart.  He  had  exerted  every  ef- 
fort, that  is  confident  with  honour,  to  extri- 
cate him  from  this  gulph  of  mifery  ;  and 
Fortune  had  baffled  his  every  hope.  At 
length  he  returned  to  his  wretched  abode, 
lefs  dejected  than  ufual. 

"  My  dear  Harriet,"  faid  he,  as  he  em- 
braced her,  and  clafped   her  in  his  arms, 

"  Heaven 
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M  Heaven  has  ceafed  to  frown  upon  us.  Thy 
days,  however,  (hall  not  be  cut  fliort  by 
hunger.  I  fhall  be  enabled  to  preferve  thy 
life.  As  for  my  own,  I  fhould  be  regard- 
lefs  of  it,  if  that  of  all  I  hold  dear  did  not 
depend  upon  it.  Ah  !  adorable  woman, 
into  what  guilt  am  I  plunged  by  love  I" — 

Lady  Harriet  begged  to  know  by  what 
accident  their  indigence  had  been  relieved  ; 
but  the  anfvvers  fhe  received  were  vague  and 
myfterious.  He  always  left  her  by  break  of 
day,  and  never  returned  till  late  at  night. 
She  was  forced  to  fwallow  her  homely  meals 
alone.  One  morning,  having  had  the  cu- 
riofity  to  follow  him,  fhe  faw  him  go  into 
a  field,  and  labour  the  ground,  yoked  to  a 
plough.  She  flopped  fhort,  motionlefs  with 
aftonifliment  and  grief,  and  knew  not  if  ihe 
could  believe  her  eyes. 

"  You  need  not,"  cried  Belford  to  his 
matter,  who  flood  beflde  him,  "  call  in 

other 
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•ther  afliftance  ; — I  feel  myfelf  equal  to  the 
work  of  many  labourers.  Doubt  not  what 
I  fay. — I  have  a  wife,  Sir,"  continued  he 
to  the  farmer,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye, 
"  whom  I  adore — adore,  and  have  yet  re- 
duced to  the  extremity  of  wretchednefs. 
Al]  I  afk  of  you  is.,  what  may  be  neceflary 
for  her  fubfiftence.  Bread  and  water  will 
fuffice  for  me  ;  and  I  mall  blefs  heaven,  fo 
long  as  my  wife  does  not  fuffer." — 

"  Ah  !  my  friend,"  exclaimed  Lady  Har- 
riet, darting  into  the  arms  of  her  hufband, 
"  Ah  !  my  friend,  what  do  I  fee  ? — Is  it  at 
this  price  that  I  exift  !" — 

And  me  fobbed  forth  the  reft  of  her  for- 
rows  in  his  bofom.  Bel  ford  tenderly  com- 
plained of  her  curiofity  ;  and  when  he  had 
recovered  from  his  agitation, 

"  Look  here,  Sir,"  cried  he  to  the  far- 
mer, "  and  wonder  not  that  I  fhould  be  fo 

foil- 
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felicitous  to  render  my  labour  acceptable  to 
you. — Alas  !  I  am  the  fource  of  all  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  this  deferving  woman  : — (he  was 
not  born  to  know  diftrefs  like  this." — 

"  I  was  born,  my  dear  hufband,"  inter- 
rupted Lady  Harriet,  "  to  love  thee Thou 

art  every  thing  to  me. — Let  us  not  talk  of 

grandeur — let  us   forget  dreams  which 

never  can  be  realifed.  I  wim  not  to  enter- 
tain a  thought  of  aught  but  thee,  and  the 
unhappy  babe  to  whom  I  mall  foon  give 
birth.  May  Fortune  be  lefs  unfavourable 
to  the  fruit  of  our  love  than  it  has  been  to 

ourfelves  ! But,  Belford,  I  will  fooner 

fuffer  an  hundred  deaths  than  enjoy  an  exig- 
ence which  coils  thee  fo  dear." 

u  Divine  creatftre !  knoweft  thou  not 
that  Love  can  accomplifh  wonders  ? — Con- 
tinue to  preferve  for  me  that  heart  which  is 
a  treafure  ;  and  there  is  no  labour,  no  fa- 
tigue, which  I  fhall  not  be  able  to  fupport. 
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—I  will  water  the  earth  with  my  tears,  and 
fhall  be  happy  while  I  enjoy  the  affe&ion  of 
my  dear  Harriet." 

Norris,  fo  the  farmer  was  called,  was 
ftruck  with  this  moving  fcene.  "  My  chil- 
dren," faid  he  to  them,  "  your  fituation 
affe&s  me  ftrongly. — How  great  are  the 

diftrefles  attendant  upon  poverty  ! how 

happy  fhould  I  be  to  relieve  them  i All 

that  I  can  do  is,  to  prevent  you,  Belford, 
from  working  too  hard. 1  fhall  be  ten- 
der of  you  as  of  my  own  fon." r 

The  primeval  innocence  of  nature  feem- 
ed  to  have  revived  in  this  venerable  old 
man,  whofe  virtues  out-numbered  his  years. 
A  mild  vivacity  fparkled  in  his  eyes  ;  upon 
his  bald  forehead  were  blended  that  benevo- 
lence and  dignity  which  feem  to  be  infepa- 
.jable  from  a  life  that  has  been  fpent  in  the  prac- 
tice of  morality.  He  invited  the  young  couple 
to  dinner  3  -and  they  recounted  to  him  ingc- 
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nuoufly  their  faults  and  their  misfortunes. 
•Norris  returned  their  franknefs.  He  pref- 
fed  them  both  to  his  heart,  with  a  warmth 
which  thofe  only  can  conceive,  who  have 
been  ftrangers  to  the  buftle  of  cities,  or  who 
have  been  untainted  by  the  fociety  of  the 
abandoned. 

Lord  Somerfet,  in  the  mean  time,  en- 
deavoured to  forget  the  lofs  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Deprived  of  the  fweets  of  paternal 
love^  he  devoted  his  whole  foul  to  the  al- 
lurements of  ambition  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  rofe  to  the  firft  pofts  in  the  admi- 
niftration.  He  lived  with  a  filter,  who 
cherifhed  in  him  this  pafiion  for  pomp  and 
preferment,  and  who  exerted  every  artifice 
to  root  from  his  memory  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Harriet.  Merely  from  the  profpeci:  of 
fucceeding  to  the  family  eftate,  fhe  armed 
her  utmoft  malice  againft  the  efforts  of  a 
tendernefs,  which  can  never  be  totally  fup- 
preffed,  and  which  perpetually  returned 

upon 


upon  the  earl,  to  convince  him  how  in* 
finitely  inferior  the  enjoyments  of  ambition 
are  to  the  delightful  emotions  of  nature. 

Thefe  ought  now  to  have  foftened  the 
cruel  fate  of  Belford.  Lady  Harriet  had 
born  to  him  a  fon  ;  a  circumftance  which 
rendered  their  love  yet  more  ftrong.  They 
nurfed  him  in  their  bofom  ;  and  by  his  ca- 
refles  it  feemed  as  if  the  little  innocent  want- 
ed to  confole  his  parents,  and  to  fmile  away 
every  frown  of  Fortune. 

«  Ah  !  my  child,"  faid  Belford  to  him 
as  he  held  him  in  his  arms,  and  wept  over 
him;  "ah!  my  child,  what  mifery  have  I 
entailed  upon  thee  by  giving  thee  birth  I—- 
Thou oweft  nothing  to  me. — And  doft  thou 
throw  thy  little  arms  around  me,  my  fwee( 
angel  ! — Alas  !  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  thy 
father— I  am" 

And  he  could  not  proceed  for  tears. 

"My 
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<c  My  dear  Belford,"  interrupted  Lady 

Harriet/*   ceafc  to  torment  thyfelf. Our 

child  will  not  blame  us  for  the  mifery  to 
which  we  are  reduced. — No  :  he  will  learn 
patience  from  us,  and  he  will  mingle  his 

tears  with  ours. Alas  !  rny  friend,  but 

for  him  fhould  we  have  known  this  dif- 
trefs  ?*'— 

The  worthy  farmer  took  every  opportu- 
nity to  render  their  fituation  lefs  difagree- 
able.  Often  did  Lady  Harriet  attempt 
to  eafe  her  hufband  of  part  of  his  toil. 
Belford,  however,  ft  ill  obliged  her  to  de- 
fift. 

"  No,  my  Harriet,"  faid  he,  "  let  me 
tear  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  and  water  it 
with  my  tears  : — it  becomes  me.  But  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Somerfet  fhall  never  be 
humbled  fo  low." 
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"  I  fhould  be  humbled  indeed,  Bel- 
ford,"  replied  (he,  "  were  I  to  ceafe  to 
love  thee. Does  not  one  foul  ani- 
mate us  both  ?— — It  does. Why  then 

am  I  not  fuffered  to  partake  of  thy  toils  ? — 
Why  am  I  denied  the  pleafure  of  being  al- 
ways near  to  thee,  of  having  thee  always  be- 
fore my  eyes,  of  feeling  an  increafe  of  love 
for  thee  every  day  ?" 

Belford  was  immoveable. She  conti- 
nued, however,  to  attend  him  with  his  meals, 
which  fhe  drefled  with  her  own  hands,  and 
which  they  ate  together,  with  their  fon 
feared  between  them,  whom  they  gazed 
upon  with  rapture,  and  almoft  fmothered 
with  kifles. 

"  Belford,"  (he  faid  to  him,  "  thy 
Harriet  would  never,  perhaps,  have  ex- 
perienced thefe  delicious  fenfations,  had 

fhe  been  wedded  to  a  proud  lord. Let  us 

not  regret  that  we  are  poor  ;  that  we  enjoy 

not 
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not  the  fplendour  of  rank. — I  only  regret  that 
my  father — ah  !  why  did  he  with-hold  from  us 
his  blelTing  ? — But  I  tire  you  with  repetiti- 
ons of  this.  Belford,  I  am  now  the  hap- 
pieft  of  women  -,  now  that  I  fit  by  thy  fide, 
and,  without  referve,  tell1  thee  all  my  love. 
Thefe  were  the  hands  which  prepared  this 
fimple  repaft  for  thee. — Our  board  is  not  fur- 
rounded  with  falfe  or  with  wicked  friends. — 
We  lire  in  the  hearts  of  each  other.  Our 
dear  boy  will  add  to  our  felicity ;  and  my 
love  for  thee  will  fpring  up  in  his  heart." 

Already  did  this  incomparable  woman 
feem  to  have  infpired  her  fon  with  that  in- 
genuous delicacy  of  fentiment  which  few 
can  feel,  and  fewer  yet  exprefs.  Scarce  had 
he  begun  to  walk,  when  he  ufed  to  run  to 
meet  his  father,  to  fmile  upon  him,  to  ftretch 
out  to  him  his  little  hands,  to  endeavour,  as 
it  were,  to  wipe  the  fweat  from  his  brow,  to 
cover  him  with  thofe  kifies,  fo  affe&ing,  fo 
delicious,  to  the  paternal  heart. 

Our 
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Our  young  couple  feemed  to  have  found 
a  father  in  the  worthy  farmer.  They  en- 
joyed that  virtuous  tranquillity,  that  peace 
of  mind,  which  conftitute  the  happinefs  of 
honeft  poverty.  Their  cottage  they  preferred 
to  the  moft  fumptuous  palace,  for  it  was  the 
maniion  of  innocence  and  of  genuine  love. 
Forgotten  by  the  world>  their  thoughts  were 
centered  in  each  other,  and  in  their  worthy 
benefactor  ;  and,  regardlefs  of  their  former 
condition,  they  had  not  a  wi(h  Beyond  what 
their  prefent  fituation  afforded.  This  feli- 
city, fo  fimple,  ib  little  known,  fo  little 
envied,  was  now,  however,  near  a  clofe. 
The  plank  which  had  enabled  them  to 
brave  the  ftorm,  was  ready  to  fink  under 
their  feet. 

Old  Norris,  already  feeble  by  age,  fell 
into  a  kind  of  infenfibility,  little  difre- 
rem  from  death  ;  and,  Richard,  his  fon,  af- 
fumed  the  management  of  the  farm.  Then 
did  the  happy  days  of  Bdford  and  his  Har- 
riet 
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riet  vaniflr; then    did  they  feel  thcm- 

felves  in  the  actual  fituation  of  day-labour- 
ers,  abandoned  to  all  the  barbarity  of  an 
infolent  matter,  who  eonfiders  thofe  whom 
Fortune    has  placed   under  him  merely  as 
beafts  of  burthen.     Belford    found  himfelf 
unable  for  the  fatigue ;  and  Lady  Harriet, 
though    nurfed  in    the   bofom   of  delicacy, 
would  yet  perfift  in  fliaring  the  labours  of 
her  husband  ;  who,  to  enliven  his  ftrength, 
often  placed  his  fon  at  the  extremity  of  a 
ridge,  by  the  fide  of  his  mother,  on  whom 
he  gazed  inceflfantly,  as  at  once  the  objects 
and   the  reward  of  his  toil,  and  to  whom 
he  often   hurried  from  his  labour  to  weep 

over,   and  to  embrace  them. To  behold 

fuch  a  fcene  and  not  to  feel  it,  Richard  muft 
have  had   a  heart  of  {lone. 

"  Let  me  conjure  you,"  faid  Lady  Har- 
riet to  him,  one  day,  throwing  herfelf  at 
his  feet,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  "  let  me  con- 
jure you.  Sir,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  of 

heaven, 
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heaven,  to  mitigate  the  labour  of  my  huf- 

band. Alas  !   all  the   affiftance   which  I 

can  give  him  is  of  little  avail. 1  was  not 

brought  up,"  added  fhe  with  a  torrent  of 
tears,  "  to  difcharge  fuch  laborious  employ- 
ments.  " 

<c  Laborious  employments!"  echoed 
Richard  in  the  ftern  tone  of  a  barbarian.—* 
"  Btlieve  me,  I  fhall  not  give  my  money 

for  nothing. Every  fervant  of  mine  fhall 

perform  his  tafk. — Your  hufband  is  young, 
and  ought  to  enure  himfelf  to  labour. — . — 
With  the  money  he  cofts  me,  I  could  main- 
tain a  pair  of  oxen,  which  would  do  more 
fcrvice  to  me." 

"  But,  Sir,  if  I  fhould  lofe  him  !— 

"   Well,  if  you  fhould,  I  fhall  find  an- 
other fervant."— « 

"Ah! 
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Ah  !  Norris,  my  worthy  Norris,"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Harriet,  as  (he  retired,  "  is 
this  thy  fon  ?" 

She  flew  to  the  venerable  old  man,  who 
lay  upon  the  bed  of  death,  in  hourly  expec- 
tation of  relief — flew  to  him,  and  told  him 
her  diftrefs.  The  fituation  of  our  unhappy 
couple  feemed  to  reftore  him  to  life. 

"  Richard,"  faid  he,  "  haft  thou  already 
forgotten  the  precepts,  the  example,  I  gave 

to  thee  ? Can'ft  thou  thus  cruelly  op- 

prefs  an  unfortunate  pair,  who  have,  in 
confidence,  told  me  their  birth  and  rank, 
Who  deferve  thy  utmoft  compaffion  and  re- 
fpecl:,  who  ought  to  have  been  thy  maf- 


"  Why,  father,  I  have  promifed  to  em- 
ploy them  fo  long  as  I  find  them  ufeful  to 
me." 

«  Ufe- 
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«  Ufeful  to  thee  !— Ah  !  Richard,  if  that 
15  the  extent  of  thy  benevolence,  dread  thy 

latter  end.- Thou  wilt  die  in  poverty. 

1  fhall  die  in  wealth,   a  ftranger  to  re- 

morfe,   and  full  of  confidence  in  the  good- 

nefs  of  God. May   he  of  his  mercy 

foften  thee,  and  pardon  thee  for  thefe  inju- 
ries to  humanity  ! He  who  injures  that, 

injures  heaven,  which,  fooner  or  later,  will 

be  revenged. The  moil  heinous  crime  in 

the  eye  of  the  Almighty,  is  that  barbarity 
for  which  thou  feemeft  to  applaud  thyfelf. 
— Ah  !  my  fon,  thy  cruelty  ftabs  me  to  the 
heart." 

-' .  ^  r 

The  good  old  man  had  not  uttered  thefe 
words  many  minutes,  when  he  expired— r 
expired,  with  all  the  refignation  of  an  ho- 
neft  man*  and  a  real  chriftian.  His  unfeel- 
ing fon  quickly  difcharged  the  funeral 
offices.  Not  a  day,  however,  elapfed  that 
Belford  and  his  wife  did  not  dwell  upon  the 
virtues  of  their  worthy  benefactor,  and  fhed 

VOL.  I.  E  tears 
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tears  to  his  memory.  His  death  yet  heigh- 
tened their  diftrefs,  yet  heightened  the  bar- 
barity of  their  new  mailer. 

In  vain  did  Belford,  already  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  fay  to  himfelf,  "  It  is  for  my 
wife,  my  Ton,  that  I  labour.*' — Love,  which 
till  now  had  worked  miracles,  could  no 
longer  triumph  over  Nature.  Lady  Har- 
riet one  day  furprifed  her  hufband  in  a  ditch, 
almoft  fmothered,  with  his  head  upon  his 
knee,  and  in  a  fwoon. 

"  My  dear  wife,"  faM  he  to  her  with  a 
faltering  voice,  when  he  at  length  recover- 
ed, tc  I  can  no  more. 1  have  attempted 

impoflibilities,  in  order  to  avert  the  moment 
of  my  deflrudtion  : — I  now  feel  the  approach 
t)fit. Thou  knoweft,  my  Harriet,  how- 
dear  thou  and  our  lovely  innocent  are  to 
me  ;  and  thou  knoweft  that  my  endeavours 
to  fupport  the  oppreflions  of  an  inhuman 

mailer 
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mafter  have  be«^i  unexampled. -I  can 

fupport  them  no  longer. —I - 

At  thefe  words,  Lady  Harriet  threw  her- 
felf,  with  a  (cream,  into  the  arms  of  her 
hufband. 

ic  Ah !    my  Love,"   continued  Belford, 
ic  that  body  which    thou  now   embraceft, 

will,  ere  long,  be  cold. With  what 

dreadful  fenfations  do  I  expire  ! What 

will  become  of  thee,  of  our  fon  ? -. — My 

God,  how  great  muft  have  been  my  guilt 
to  have  deferred  a  punifhment  fo  rigo- 
rous !" *• 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  he 
thus  proceeded  : 

"  My  worthy  friend,  endeavour  fo  far 
to  moderate  thy  grief,  as  to  hear  my  dy- 
ing words. Soon  as  my  eyes  are  clo* 

fed,  write  to  my  lord  j  fly  to  him  with  thy 

child, 
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child,  and,  on  thy  knees,  implore  his  pater- 
nal teadernefs.— -I  feel,  my  Harriet,  what  it 
is  to  be  a  father  : — be  not  d  ifcou  raged.— — 
He  will  relent,  and  will  pardon  thee.— 
Tell  him  that  Belford,  the  caufe  of  his  in- 
dignation, is  in  his  grave  : — tell  him  that 
he  lived,  that  he  died,  lamenting  the  offence 
he  had  given  to  him  ;  lamenting,  that,  by 
giving  way  to  love,  he  had  dragged  thee  into 
an  abyfs  of  mifery  which  thoti  never fhculdft 
have  known,  and  that  he  would  have  perifh- 
e-d  with  pleafure,  if  he  could  have  atoned  for 
his  guilt. — Alas  !  adorable  woman,  it  is  I  who 
have  made  thee  acquainted  with  hard/hip, 
with  reproach,  with  every  indignity  which 
can  attend  upon  adverfity. — Yet  with-hold 
not,  my  Harriet,  a  tear  to  my  memory, 
and  reflect  that  Love  was  the  fource  ^f 

alj  my  guilt." ^~- 

"  And  mutt  I  lofe  th«e  !"  interrupted  hi> 
wife  5  "  is  it  fpr  me  that  thou  expired  ?— 
AJi  'rp^f  8^forJa  it  i§  I  who  ought  to  die. — 

Should 
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Should  his  father  be    torn  from  him,  what 

would  become  of  our  helplefs  babe  ? — 

Away,  my  dear  husband,  with  this  frightful 

image  6f  death  ! away  with  it,    and  pu£ 

thy  truft  in  heaven,  which,  ere  long,  will 
ceafe  to  frown  upon  us  !" — 


'"  It  is  m  vain  to  hope,  my  Love. 1 

fubmit  to  its  decrees. — Tire  number  of  my 
days  is  filkd  up. — From  this  hour,  I  fhall 
never  fee  thee  in  this  world  ;  fhall  never  be 
able  to  tell  thee,  that,  if  our  feelings  periih 
not  with  our  life,  my  love  for  thee  iball  be 

eternal ; my  love,   whicji,  hallowed  by 

virtue,  by  religion,  and  by  adverfity,  can- 
not be  offenfive  to  the  fupreme  bei-ng,  and 
without  which  my  foul  fhould  be  a  ftfanger 
to  happinefs.— Come  to  me,  my  child,  arjd 
Jet  me  embrace  thee  once  more. — Ah  !  my 
little  innocent,  what  ail  inheritance  do  I 
ive*o  thee  !"•— 

Bel- 
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Belford  prefled  his  dying  lips,  fometimes 
upon  the  mouth  of  his  fon,  fometimes  upon 
that  of  his  wife  j  who,  inftead  of  fpeaking 
to  him)  could  only  clafp  him  in  her  arms, 
with  a  convulfive  tremor,  which  powerfully 
exprefled  the  agitation  of  her  mind. 

"  Tear,    my   dear   wife,   tear  from   me 

this  child. The  fight  of  him  renders 

death   more  terrible  to  me. Let  me  not 

think  of  aught  but  God. — Shall  his  wrath 
follow  me  into  the  grave  ? — The  grave  ! — 
Here,  here  in  this  ditch,  let  me  be  inter- 
red.  Adieu!  my  Love.— Live  to 

lament  me  ! May  the  tendernefs  of  our 

dear  boy  remind  thee  of  his  father's  love  ! 

—Harriet,  give  me  thy  hand* 1  feel  the 

arm  of  Death — I 

The  diffracted  wife  knew  not  what  to  do. 
— She  ftarted  back  a  few  fteps,  as  if  for  af- 
fiftance  ;  and  ere  fhe  could  return,  Belford 
had  breathed  his  Jaft  figh. 

On 
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On  the  recovery  of  her  fenfes,  the  firft 
object  which  ftruck  Lady  Harriet  was  one 
of  her  fellow- fervants,  who,  touched  with 
compaffion,  endeavoured  to  confole  her. 

"  Where,"  cried  fhe,  "  is  my  husband  ? 
—where  is  my  Belford  ?"— 

"  Alas  !  Madam,  your  husband  is  no 
more  ;  and  my  mafter  has  given  me  orders 
to  difcharge  you  from  his  fervice." — 

Thefe  words  were  fo  many  thunderbolts 
to  Harriet.  She  inftantly  fell  into  another 
fwoon,  from  which  fhe  had  hardly  recover- 
ed, when  the  inhuman  Richard,  regardlefs 
of  her  fituation,  of  her  tears  and  fobs,  for- 
mally pronounced  her  difmiflion. •  She 

wandered  in  fearch  of  an  afylum; — wander- 
ed till  (he  reached  the  abode  of  an  indigent 
cottager,  who  lived  at  the  diftance  of  a 
few  miles  from  the  farm  :  and  from  thence 
ihe  difpatched  a  letter  to  her  father,  which 

con- 
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contained  a  minute  and  a  faithful  detail  of  her 
misfortunes. 

Lbrd  Somerfet  had,  for  fome  time,  be- 
come a  prey  to  that  uneafmefs,  thut  dif- 
content,  which  are  the  infallible  attendants 
upon  ambition.  Honours  were  fo  far  from 
fupplying  the  place  of  paternal  love,  that  he 
found  his  daughter  cling  to  his  heart  more 
and  more  clofely  every  day.  Often,  when 
in  company,  did  he  fuddenly  retire,  in  or- 
der to  give  a  vent  to  his  tears,  to  pronounce 
aloud  the  name  of  his  Harriet.  His  inhu- 
manity il:ruck  him  with  remorfe  ;  and  he 
no  longer  beheld  but  with  abhorrence  a 
fifter,  who,  at  every  mention  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Harriet,  bridled  with  indig- 
nation.  Unhappily  the  above  letter  fell 

into  the  hands  of  this  inhuman  relation ; 
and  fhe  had  the  addrefs  to  prevent  it  from 
ever  reaching  thofe  of  her  brother.  Daily 
more  and  more  difguftsd  at  her  infolence, 
which  her  antipathy  to  his  daughter  render- 
ed 
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ed  yet  more  intolerable,  his  lordfhip  began 
in  his  turn,  to  difcover  marks  of  coldnefs 
and  refentment ;  and  they,  at  length,  part- 
ed, full  of  indignation  at  each  other. 

The  earl,  ftill  unacquainted  with  the  fate 
of  his  daughter,  and-  unable  »ny  longer  to 
fupport  his  affliction,  endeavoured  to  draw 
comfort  from  the  converfation  of  Doctor 
Willis,  the  venerable  clergyman  whom  he 
formerly  fpurrted  from  his  prefence,  and 
whom  no  threats  could  induce  to  withdraw, 
for  one  moment,  his  protection  from  the  un- 
happy.—  Though  aftoniihed  when  he  re* 
ceived  an  invitation  to  wait  upon  his 
lordfhip,  yet  the  doctor  inftantly  fet  out 
for  Somerfet  Caftle.  Soon  as  the  earl  ob- 
fervcd  him,  "  Come  forward,"  faid  he, 

*•  thou  venerable  man  : it  is  I  who  ought 

to  be  embarrafTed  at  this  interview. — Em- 
boldened by  the  hope  of  atoning  for  the  in- 
juftice  of  which  I  have  been  guilty,  and  con- 
vinced of  thy  generofity,  I  have  taken  the 

liberty 


liberty  to  fend  for  thee. Thy  prediction 

is  accompli/lied. 1  now  feel  myfelf  a  fa- 
ther, the  moft  diftrefled,  the  mod  difconfo- 
late,  of  fathers. — Canft  thou  give  me  any 

tidings  of  my  daughter  ? Ah  !    would 

{he  but  return  ! 1  forgive  her  from  my 

heart I  will  embrace  her  huftand   as 

my  fon." — 

The  do&or  wept. 

**  With  what  joy,  my  Lord,  do  I  perceive 
that  the  emotions  of  a  parent,  that  the  rights 
of  Nature  and  Religion,  have  refumed  pof- 

feffion  of  your  heart ! 1  will  no  longer 

conceal  it  from  you,  that  I  recommended 
your  unfortunate  daughter  and  her  hufband 
to  my  fitter  at  Norwich,  who  has  fince  in- 
formed me,  that  they  had  quitted  her  houfe, 
and  that  (he  was  an  utter  ftranger  to  the 
place  of  their  retreat." — 

"  Alas  !  dear  Willis,  my  heart  tells  me 
that  they  are  in  diftrefs,  tells  me  that  Harriet 

daily 
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daily  upbraids  me  for  my  barbarity,  that 
perhaps,  ere  now,  (he  has  fallen  a  vi&im 
to  it. — Give  me,  I  conjure  thee,  every  in- 
formation about  them  that  thou  canft 

obtain. Henceforth    thou   (halt  find 

me  more  grateful  than  thou  haft  hitherto 
found  me  oppreflive  and  unjuft." — 

And  he  clafped  the  worthy  clergyman  in 
his  arms,  who  was  unable  to  anfwer  him 
but  with  the  tears  of  fenfibility  and  bene- 
volence. 

The  doctor  immediately  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Crofts  ;  and  though  every  enquiry  about  the 
young  couple  was  fruitlefs,  he  yet  became 
the  bofom-friend  of  Lord  Somerfet,  who 
loaded  him  with  favours,  and  who  made 
him  pafs  whole  days  at  the-caftle.  Lady 
Harriet  was  their  conftant  theme.  The 
whole  heart  and  foul  of  this  unhappy  father 

were  engrofled  by  anxiety  and  forrow  -, 

by 
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by  anxiety  that  he  might  recover  his  daugh- 
ter, by  forrow  that  he  had  loft  her. 

As  the  letter,  which  her  cruel  aunt  had 
intercepted,  remained  ftill  unanfwered, 
Lady  Harriet  no  longer  entertained  a  doubt 
but  that  her  father's  heart  was  fhut  againft 
her  for  ever  -9  and  (he  abandoned  herfelf 
to  all  the  horrors  of  defpair.  She  had 
itill  flattered  herfelf,  that  her  father  would 
at  length  relent ;  for  her  own  feelings  told 
her  that  it  was  impoflible  a  parent  could  be 
callous  to  the  diftrefles  of  his  own  offspring. 
— cc  Can  a  part  of  our  exiftence,  which  is 
fo  dear  to  us,"  thought  fhe  often,  throwing 
her  tearful  e"yes  upon  her  fon,  "  excite  an- 
other fentiment  but  that  of  love  I Ah  ! 

my  father,  mall  there  be  no  period  to  thy 
refentment  ?" 

Bclford  perpetually  prefented  himfelf  f>e- 
fore  her  5  and  to  him  fh-e  addrefled  her  fobs, 
as  if  he  had  actually  exifted,  as  if  fhe  had 

actually 
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actually  held  him  in  her  arms. — To  fuch  a 
pitch  did  hermifery  encreafe,  that  fee-was  at? 
length  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  com- 

paffion  of  the   public. What  a  fLtua- 

tion  ! The  daughter  of  Lord  Somerfet, 

one  of  the  firft  peers  of  the  realm,  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  begging  a  niorfJel  of  bread  F 
-i— The  reader  may  eafily  conceive  that  ma- 
ternal love  alone  could  have  enabled  her  to 
fuftain  the  horrors  of  fuch  complicated  dif- 
trefs.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Lady 
Harriet  would  have  rather  fuiered  a  thoufand 
deaths  than  have  expcfed  even  the'  pi&ura 
of  her  mifery.  But  if  {he  had  funk  under 
her  misfortunes,  if  Ihe  had  loft  the  courage 
to  live,  what  would  have  become  of  the 
haplefs  innocent,  who  perpetually  covered 
her  with  his  tifles  and  with  his  tears  ? — Ye 
mothers,  who  (hall  perufe  this  ftory,  your 
hearts  alone  can  truly  feel  the  fufferings  of 

Harriet  ! May  ye  never  experience 

difafters  fo  excruciating    aud  f9  humilia- 


As 
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As  this  vi&im  of  adverfity  crolTed,  one 
day,  a  large  burying  ground,  fatigue,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  an  encreafe  of  melancholy, 
at  fight  of  the  horrid  objeds  before  her,  in- 
duced her  to  flop.  She  fat  down  under  the 
vault  of  an  ancient  monument,  which  might 
have  been  called  the  Afylum  of  Death.  Eve- 
ry thing  around  diffufed  that  gloomy  hor- 
ror, which  forces  recollection  upon  us, 
and  which  fills  us  with  the  great  idea 
of  our  diflblution..  Frpm  the  bottom  of 
this  fubterraneous  manfion  were  difcernible 
a  long  range  of  tombs  and  fepulchres,  which 
ended  in  a  deep  pit,  where  were  intermix- 
ed heaps  of  bones  and  remnants  of  coffins. 

There    did  Lady  Harriet,    might    the 

expreflion  be  indulged,  behold  herfelf  in 
the  utmoft  extent  of  her  forrow.  Her  fon 
was  feated  by  her  fide ;  and  having  remain- 
ed for  fome  time,  petrified,  as  it  were,  (he 
ftarted  up  and  flew  towards  the  pit. — A  thou- 
fand  iJeas,  a  thoufand  fenfations,  more  awful, 
a  defpair  more  gloomy,  than  what  (he  had  ever 

ex- 
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experienced  before,  engrofled  her  foul.  Which- 
ever way  (he  turned,  the  unavoidable  deftiny 

of  man  prefented  itfelf  to  her. Death 

feemed  to  call  upon  her  from  all  (Ides,  to 
tell  her,  that  it  was  by  his  aid  alone  the 
oppreffions  of  humanity  could  be  removed. 
She  furveyed  the  immenfe  pit,  and  exclaim- 
ed, as  it  were  tranfported,  **  Is  not  that  the 
gulph,  in  which  all  mankind  are  loft  ?— — 
On  what  fliajl  I  refolve  after  I  have  quitted 

this  place  ? To  drag  on  the  weight  of 

a  miferable,  an  ignominious,  exiftence  I—- 
to beg what  a  word  ! to  beg  an  hu- 
miliating fubfiftence,  which  I  cannot  even 
obtain  !  — Why,  therefore,  may  I  not  de- 
pofit  in  this  dungeon  the  burthen  of  a 
wretched  life  ? Heaven,  at  length,  touch- 
ed with  my  diftreflcs,  has  undoubtedly 
brought  me  hither  for  that  purpofe. 

Its  decrees  are  manifeft. — = It  is  willing 

that  my  mifery  (hould  have  a  period ;  and 
that  period  it  has  fixed  to  the  brink  of  this 

pit. Here  then  will    I  die! O, 

my 
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my  God  !  fhall  my  refurre&ion  be  equal fy 
fatal  to  me  ? — Have  pity  on  my  calamities  ! 
« — Shall  I  offend  thee  by  haftening  a  period 
whofe  approach  I  already  feel  ?  But  I  fhall 
be  exempted  from  forrow,  from  ignominy. 
—My  God,  it"  I  have  incurred  thy  wrath, 
am  I  not  already  fufficiently  punifhed  ? — 
Death  is  the  only  bleffing  thou  haft  in 

ftore    for  me ;     and  I   accept    it. Now 

will  I  throw  myfelf  down. —  But  my  fon  !— 
who  will  fupply  tfre  place  of  a  mother  to 
him  ?"— 

After  a  fhort  paufe,  flie  thus  proceeded, 
with  a  wildnefs  yet  more  gloomy. 

*4  Why  Ihould  he  not  plunge  into  the 
arms  of  Death  with  me  ? — Of  what  avail  is 
Jife,  when  it  is  confumed  by  grief,  when  it 
is  ftajned  by  difgrace  and  meannefs,  when 
it  is  dependent  for  its  fcanty  fupport  upon 
the  infulting  aid  of  pity  ? — Ah  !  my  fon,  is 

it  thus  that  we  ought  to  exift  ? Ought 

this 
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this  to  be  the  fate  of  the  blood  of  the  earl 

•f  Somerfet  ? Muft  not  thou  die  as  well 

as  thy  unhappy  mother  ? — Alas  !  thou  wilt 
reproach  me  for  having  given  birth  to  thee — 
We  are  two  wretches  connected  to  each 
other  by  Adverfity  yet  more  powerfully 
than  by  Nature. Let  us  perifh  then  to- 
gether."— 

And  (he  flew  to  the  child,  in  order  to  exe*- 
cute  her  dreadful  purpofe.  The  little  in- 
nocent fcreamed  with  terror,  and  eagerly 
clafped  his  mother ;  who,  turning  her  eyes 
upon  him,  and  fhedding  a  torrent  of  tears, 
exclaimed  "  No,  my  dear  child,"  I  will 
not  take  away  thy  life ;  I  will  not  de- 
ilroy  the  all  that  remains  to  me  of  my  dear 
Belford. — Go  ;—  I  will  water  thee  with  my 
tears,  I  will  feed  thee  with  my  very  heart. 
— Thou  (halt  live — live  to  lament  and  to 
,Jove  me. — Great  God  !  let  his  misfortunes 

Via..  I.  F  ta 
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be  one  day  mitigated,  and  let  me  fuffer  with 
mylaftfigh  !" 

Having  embraced  her  fon,  fhe  again  threw 
herfelf  before  the  tomb.  Alarmed  by  the 
groans  of  a  perfon  who  feemed  to  be  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  fhe  attempted  to  fly  from 
this  place  of  horror.  The  groans  en- 
creafed  ;  and  her  fear  gave  way  to  her  com- 
paflion.  She  advanced  toward  the  fpot 
from  whence  the  inarticulate  founds  feem- 
ed to  proceed;  and  fhe  beheld  a  man 
flretched  upon  a  tomb-ftone,  with  his  hands 
upon  his  face,  and  almoft  without  breath. 
Prompted  by  pity,  flic  flew  to  a  brook  at  a 
little  diftance  for  fome  water,  in  order  to 
recall  the  ftranger  to  life.  He  recovered 
his  fenfes,  in  fome  meafure,  and  raifed 

his  Jiead. What    were    the    fenfations 

of  Lady  Harriet,  when  fhe  found  that 
the  objecl:  of  her  benevolence  was  Rich- 
ard, the  fon  of  her  worthy  benefactor, 

the 
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the  favage  Richard,  who  had  murdered  her 
hufband  by  his  oppreflions,  and  who  had 
barbaroufly  turned  herfelf  and  her  babe  out 
of  the  farm  ! 

cc  Ah  !"  cried  Richard,  with  a  faltering 
voice,  cxpreflive  of  the  moft  bitter  diftrefs," 
"  is  it  to  thee  that  I  am  indebted  for  this 
relief  ?  — The  vengeance  of  heaven  would 
have  been  incomplete  without  this  ftroke. 
—To  receive  this  generous  affiftance  from 
the  perfon  I  treated  with  the  greateft  cruel- 
ty ! If  thou  hadft  any  thing  for  me 

to  eat ! — I  have  not  tafted  food  for  upwards 
of  two  days  :— I  am  almoft  fpeechlef?  with 
hunger." — 

Lady  Harriet,  whofe  compaflion  could 
only  be  exceeded  by  her  aftonifkment,  im- 
mediately divided  in  two  a  morfel  of  bread 
wjiich  fhe  had  intended  for  her  child. 


Ait 
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"  Art  thou,  Richard,"  faid  fhe,  "  redu- 
ced to  this  extremity  ? — Here — I  forget  all 

the  diftrefs  thou  haft  brought  upon  me 

fhare  with  my  child  this  bit  pf  bread. — 
It  is  the  only  relief  which  my  deplorable  fi- 
tuation  enables  me  to  afford  to  thee. 
Behold,  Richard,  the  effects  of  thy  cruelty ! 
•But  by  what  accident  haft  thou  been 
plunged  into  this  abyfs  of  mifery  ? — How  I 
fympathife  with  thee,  and  how  forry  I  am 

that  I  cannot  ferve  thee  ! 1  fhould  be 

glad  to  acquit  myfelf  of  the  obligations  I 
owe  to  thy  father."— 

«*  My  father,"  replied  Richard,  fo  foon 
as  he  had  devoured  his  morfel,  "  foretold  to 
me  that  heaven  would  punifli  me  for  my 

want  of  humanity  ; heaven,  which  now 

load?  me  with  all  the  feverity  of  its  juftice, 
which  avenges  Belford,  which  avenges  thee. 
— It  was  Avarice  which  taught  *ne  to  be 
crufl.  In  contempt  of  the  duties  of  Reli- 
gion, 
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gion  and  of  Nature,  I  endeavoured  to  enrich 
myfelf  by  unlawful  means.  My  diflionefty 
was  detected  ;  my  farm  was  taken  from  me  $ 
and  I  was  forced  to  make  my  efcape,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  gaol.  Thefe, 
however,  were  not  my  only  difafters.  A 
gang  of  robbers  ftripped  me  of  the  little  all 

which  remained  to  me ;- of  all    but  thefe 

rags  which  cover  me. — Shut  out  from  every 
avenue  to  relief,  afraid  of  punifliment  from 
Man,  torn  with  remorfe,  and  ready  to  finifli 
my  days  without  the  hope  of  obtaining  my 
pardon  from  Heaven,  which  I  have  offended 
too  heinoufly,  I  have  received  from  thee, 
whom  I  oppreffed  with  unexampled  barba- 
rity, from  thee,  who  fhouldft  rejoice  at  my 
fad  fate,  that  relief  which  not  another  being 
upon  earth  would  think  himfelf  bound  to 

beftow  upon  me. Generous  woman  ! — 

If  God  hears  the  prayers  of  the  wicked,  thy 

virtues  will  be  rewarded. My  punifh- 

ment  wiW  then   feem  lefs  terrible." 

Lady 
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Lady  Harriet  interrupted  him  with  her 
tears. 

"  The  only  favour  I  have  to  beg,*' 
continued  Richard,  "  is,  that  thou  wilt 
pardon  me,  that  thou  wilt  interceed  for  me 
with  heaven,  which  I  have  wearied  out  with 
my  crimes. — I  am  thankful  that  it  has  not 
denied  me  the  comfort  of  expiring  in  thy 
flght." 

Lady  Harriet  di (covered  the  utrnoft  fen- 
fibility  for  the  terrible  fituation  of  Richard  ; 
who  now,  whether  from  defpair,  or  whether 
What  he  had  eaten  had  been  prejudicial  to 
him  after  fo  long  a  fail,  funk  into  another 
fvvoon,  and  foon  after  yielded  up  his  la  ft 
breath  with  heaven  and  his  benefaclrefs  up- 
on his  lips. 

The  terrified  Lady  Harriet  hailened  from 
this  fcene  of  death.  Providence  fcemed 
willing  to  confole  her,  by  {hewing  her  a 

dreadful 
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dreadful  picture  of  his  vengeance  in  the 
tragical  end  of  her  perfecutor.  Yet  that 
incomprehenfible  wifdom,  which  punimes 
the  guilty,  and  which  protects  the  virtuous, 
permitted  not  the  fate  of  Lady  Harriet  to  be 
changed,  or  in  the  fmalleft  degree  foftened. 
She  drank  of  the  cup  of  forrow  to  the  very 
dregs  ;  {he  was  opprefled  with  humiliation  ; 
and  fhe  experienced  all  that  anguim  of  foul 
which  is  infeparable  from  mifery,  when  it  is 
degraded  to  the  pitch  of  foliciting  that  flug- 
gifti  compaflion  whofe  every  favour  is  an  in- 
fult. 

Often  did  (he  fay  to  herfelf,  "  My  God, 
wilt  thou  not  forgive  me  ? — Shall  I  die  with 
the  curfe  of  a  father  upon  me  ? — What  an  ex- 
iftcnce,  my  f®n,  have  I  given  to  thee  ! — If 
Lord  Somerfet  did  but  fee  thee,  he  would 
melt  at  thy  tears  ;— he  would  open  to  thee 
that  bofom  which  he  has  {hut  againft  me.— 
Yes,  he  would  melt; he  would  no  lon- 
ger be  able  to  with- hold  from  me  his  par- 
don ; 
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don  ; — he  would  deign  to  receive  my  expi- 
ring foul."— 

It  was  by  a  miracle  of  maternal  love  that 
this  unhappy  creature  had  been  enabled  to 
fupport  life  fo  long.  Shunning  the  towns, 
ihe  crawled  from  village  to  village  j  and  at 
laft,  rejected  at  every  quarter,  and  quite 
fpent  under  the  burthen  of  her  diftrefs,  flic 
was  ready  to  perifh  with  want  and  with  dif- 
eafe.  Only  one  poor  woman,  who  herfelf 
craved  the  charity  of  the  public,  took  pity 
on  her  fituation,  and  received  her  into  a 
fbble,  which  afforded  her  a  nightly  fhelter 
from  the  weather. — The  daughter  of  Lord 
Somerfet  was  now,  amidft  the  agonies  of 

death,  ftretched  upon  a  bed  of  ftraw. • 

Her  ftrength  was  totally  exhaufted  -,  fhewas 
fpeechlefs  ;  her  eyes  were  two  fountains  of 
tears. She  gazed  upon  her  child,  em- 
braced him,  and  fell  into  afwoonj • 

her  child,  who  feemed  to  (hare  the  diftrefs 

•f 
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of  his  mother,  who  mingled  his  tears  and  his 
groans  with  hers. — What  a  picture  of  dif- 
trefs  !•  •  Can  there  be  on  earth  beings 
fo  wretched,  fo  abandoned  by  fociety,  whofe 
cries  daily  pierce  our  ears,  who  endeavour 
to  force  their  tears  into  our  very  hearts,  and 
whom  yet,  inftead  of  relieving,  we  hardly 
bcftow  a  fmgle  look  at  ?— 

Lady  Harriet,  as  the  lafl  effort  of  affec- 
tion for  her  fon,  determined  to  write  to  her 
father  once  more.  She  could  not  think  of 
death,  till  {he  knew  inta  whofe  hands  her 
fon  fhould  fall.  She  begged  a  bit  of  paper 
and  fome  ink  from  the  woman,  who,  igno- 
rant of  her  rank,  had  relieved  her  merely 

from    an    impulfe   of    humanjty. As 

Harriet  took  up  the  paper,  her  tears  flowed 
yet  more  faft. 

«  My  dear  benefa£refs,"  faid  fhe,   «  I 

have  not  been  always  thus."*    i      You  little 

think 
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think  that  you  have  obliged  the  daughter  of 


a  peer."- 


"  The  daughter  of  a  peer  !"  exclaimed 
the  aftonifhed  woman-^kC  Alas  !  madam, 
would  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  do  you  a 

greater  fervice  ! You  know  my  own  dif- 

trefs."- 

c<  I  know  thy  generality,  the  greatnefs 

of  thy   foul,"    replied  Lady  Harriet. 

"  When  every  heart  upon  earth  feemed  to 
have  become  callous  to  me^  thine  bled  for 
my  diftrefles, — Yes,  my  dear  friend — how 

truly  doft  thou  deferve   that  title  ! yes, 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  peer  ;  and  I  die  with 
no  other  fupport  but  what  I  owe  to  thy  cha- 
rity."- 

"Charity!"— At  that  word,  her  voice  became 
inarticulate  with  fobs. — On  her  recovery,  fhe 
took  up  the  pen,  and  difpatched  a  long  letter  to 

her 
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her  father,  blotted  with  tears.  She  enlar- 
ged upon  the  affe&ion  fhe  bore,  upon  the 
iiuty  (he  owed,  to  him  j  upon  her  errors, 
her  repentance,  the  fatal  confequences  of 
her  mifcondu&,  the  lots  of  her  hufband, 
the  adverfity  which  had  overwhelmed  him, 
and  the  mifery  into  which  herfelf  was  plun- 
ged. She  conjured  him,  in  the  name  of 
Nature  and  of  Humanity,  to  relieve  hef 
from  the  weight  of  his  malediction,  to  re- 
ceive her  laft  fighs  j  and  fhe  concluded  with 
intreating,  that  he  would  reftore  the  worthy 
Dr<  Willis,  whofe  generality  ihe  never  fhould 
forget,  to  that  favour  which  he  had  forfeit- 
ed by  ferving  her ;  and  that  he  would  ex- 
tend his  protection  and  bounty  to  the  cha- 
ritable woman,  who  alone  had  interefted 
herfelf  in  her  diftrefs.  In  a  poftfcript  (he 
added, 

"  Make  hafte,  my  lord — I  dare  not  call 
you  father — and  clofe  the  eyes  of— (hall  I 

fay  it  ? — your  unhappy  daughter. Deny 

me 
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me  not  a  name,  which  I  fhall  foon  rclin* 
<}uifh  for  ever.— My  foul  longs  to  expire  iii 

your  bofom in  the  bofom  of  a  parent^ 

who,  at  this  moment,  is  more  dear  to  mt 

than  ever. Can  he  ftill  refufe  to  me  his 

pardon  ? Oh  !  grant  it,   my  lord,   grant 

it,  for  the  fake  of  a  little  innocent,  whom 
I  throw  at  your  feet,  who  ftretches  out  his 
hands  to  you  as  an  interceffion  for  his  mo- 
ther.— • My  lord— my  father,  fuffer  me 

to  die  in  your  embrace. — If  I  have  offended 
you,  eome  to  witnefs  the  punimment  I 
fuffer.  I  dare  not  believe  that  your  wrath 
can  extend  further. — ^-Oncc  more  deign  to 
yield  to  uiy  entreaties,  to  my  tears.— «-Come, 
and  let  my  laft  looks  be  divided  between 
you  and  my  child  !" 

The  benevolent  woman,  who  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  her  aftonifhment,  undertook 
to  forward  the  letter  by  a  fpecial  meilen- 
ger. 

"I 
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*c  I  imagined,"  faid  flic  to  Lady  Harriet, 
"  from  the  refpeft  with  which  you  infpired 
me,  that  your  birth  muft  have  been  widely 
different  from  mine." 

<c  Ah  !  my  worthy,  my  only  friend,"  in. 
terrupted  the  other,  "  let  us  not  talk  of  re- 

fpe&. — Rcfpeft  belongs  not  to  me. In 

my  prefent  condition,  it  is  fufficient  that  I 

have  moved   thy  companion. Thy  fenfi- 

bility  commands  refpccl:. My  father  will 

requite  the  uncommon  obligations  I  owe  to 

thee. At  fight  of  my  letter  his  refent- 

ment  will  furely  be  difarmed  !— My  dear 
child,"  continued  fhe,  taking  her  fon  in  her 
arms,  "  I  ftill  truft  that  thou  wilt  be  a 
ftranger  to  the  misfortunes  of  thy  mother. 

*       My  lord  will  not  abandon  thee  ! 

No :  thou  wilt  find  in  him  a  protector,  a 
father/'— 

The 
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The  lofs  of  his  daughter  was  ftill  frefli 
in  the  memory  of  the  earl  ;  and  (he  ceafed 
not  to  engrofs  the  whole  of  his  converfation 
with  Do&or  Willis.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  moft  abject  poverty  to  all  the 
pomp  and  fplendour  with  which  he  was  fur- 
rounded,  if  with  that  poverty  he  could  have 

recovered  his  Harriet. Religion  was  now 

his  orily  fupport;  and  the  doctor,  who 
could  not  himfelf  refrain  from  fhedding  a 
tear  at  the  name  of  Lady  Harriet,  exerted 
every  effort  to  confole  him. 

The  meflenger,  on  his  arrival,  immedi- 
ately defired  to  fpeak  with  the  earl  ;  and  he 

delivered  the  letter  into  his  own  hand* 

His  lordfhip  had  hardly  opened  it,  when  he 
funk  into  a  fwoon  j  and,  as  he  recovered 
from  it,  "  My  daughter,  my  daughter!** 
cried  he,  "  into  what  an  abyfs  art  thou 

plunged ! Come,  Willis,  let  us  fet  off; — 

let  me  fee,  let  me  embrace  her,  let  me  con- 
vince 
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vince  her,  that  I  am  ftill  the  Jtendereft  of 
fathers. — Should  I  lofe  her  ! — She  has  not 
forgotten  thy  kindnefs,  doctor. — Oh  !  hea- 
ven, heaven,  reftore  to  me  my  daughter  ! — 
her  fon — he  is  mine — he  is  my  fon; — I  am 
the  moil  criminal  of  men."— r- 

It  is  not  in  language  to  exprefs  the  diftrac- 
tion  of  Lord  Somerfet. — He  afked  an  hundred 
qucftions  of  themeflenger  about  thefituation 
of  his  daughter ;  and  when  her  deplorable  re- 
-treat  was  mentioned,  he  fell  back  as  if  thun- 
derftruck,  fcreaming  out,  <c  Is  my  Harriet, 
my  Hairiet,  reduced  to  this  extremity  ?" — 

It  was  not  long  before  his  lordfhip,  eager 
to  fnatch  his  daughter  from  deftruftion,  was 
in  readinefs  for  his  journey.  The  worthy 
paftor  accompanied  him. — Every  now  and 
then  he  exclaimed  with  a  figh,  *c  Is  it  pof- 
fible  that  I  fhould  have  brought  down  this 

diftrcft 
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diflrefs  upon  my  child  ? that  I,  her  fa- 
ther, fhould  have  plunged  her  into  this 
gulph  of  wretchednefs  ?"— 

He  was    now    fully    convinced    of  the 
treachery  of  his  fitter. 

cc  Alas  !"  continued  he,  <*  if  the  former  let- 
ter had  not  been  intercepted,  it  might  not, 
even  now  perhaps,  have  been  too  late  to 
have  reftored  my  dear  Harriet  to  happi- 
jiefs. — Ah  !  fhould  (he  be  torn  from  me — 
Ihould  I  find  her  expiring— fhould  fhe  be 
no  longer  able  to  receive  my  embraces^  my 

tears  ! Willis,  I  would  not  furvive  the 

ftroke  : there  is  no  punifhment  which  I 

ought  not  to  undergo."— 

Th»  earl   flew    towards    the    wretched 

manfion   of    his  daughter —His    whole 

foul  darted  into  her  arms.  Already  did  he 
enjoy  the  pleafure  of  embracing  her,  of 
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imploring  her  forgivenefs. What  tranf- 

ports  are  there  to  compare  with  thofe  of  pa- 
ternal love  ? 

The  impatience  of  Lady  Harriet  to  be- 
hold her  father  was  equally  great. 

"  Surely,"  faid  (he,  "  my  father  will  not 
be  fo  relentlefs  as  to  deny  me  the  comfort 

of  feeing  him  ! No  : 1  (hall  carry  his 

blefiing  with  me  to  the  grave he  will 

have  pity  upon  my  child  !" - 

And  {he  preflcd  the  lovely  innocent  to  her 
bofom. 

Fortune  had  not  yet  exhaufted  all  her 
fury  upon  this  unhappy  creature.  From  one 
fainting  fit  flie  fell  into  another,  till  at 

length — how  dreadful  was  the  thought  ! 

how  many  deaths  did  it  convey  to  her  !— 
Ihe  began  to  fear  that  her  father  would  not 

Vol.  I.  G  arrive 
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arrive  in  time  to  receive  her  laft  figh.    • 
Yet  with  tears  and  fighs  fhe  ceafed  not  to 
folicit  heaven  for  this  fingle  favour. 

"  O  my  God!"  did  fhe  often  repeat, 
"  my  God  !  permit  me  to  fix  my  eyes  upon 
thofe  of  my  father  ! — permit  me  to  tell  him, 
that  I  die  begging  his  pardon,  loving  him  ! 
— that  I  recommend  to  him  my  fon  ! — per- 
mit my  heart  to  beat,  once  more,  under  his 
paternal  hand,  and  then  take  from  me  this 
breath,  this  remnant,  of  a  wretched  life  !" — 

The  worthy  woman,  who  was  by  her 
fide,  endeavoured,  with  every  argument 
of  which  fhe  was  miftrefs,  to  difpel  her 
grief,  which  yet  became  more  and  more 
alarming.  Convinced  of  the  near  approach 
of  death,  and  without  a  hope  of  feeing  her 
father,  Harriet  begged  that  her  friend  would 
fupport  her,  while,  with  a  trembling  hand, 

fhe 
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Ihe  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  lord- 
fhip: 

"  Death,    my   father,    hangs    over   me, 
ready  to  clofe  my  eyes,   and  yet  I  have  not 

feen  thee  ! Yes,  my  lord,  every  thing 

tells  me,  that  I  (hall  not  have  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  receiving  thee  into  my  arms,  of  re- 
ceiving thy  bleffing.— - — It  was  the  only  fa- 
vour I  afked  of  heaven — and  I  am  denied 

it. 1  feel  that  I  {hall  expire  without 

weeping   upon   thy  hands,   without  calling 

thee  father. Love,   love,    my  lord,    is 

the  fource   of  my  guilt,   the  fource  of  all 

iny  misfortunes. What  an  awful  lef- 

fon  to  the  youth  of  my  iex  ! But  are 

not  heaven  and  thou  fufficiently  reven- 
ged ? — Thy  daughter,  my  lord,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Somerfer,  hath  wandered 
x>yer  the  fields  for  charity;  and  (he  now  dies 
inaftable. — Whom  hasfhe  to  comfort  her  ?  — 
a  woman,  who  is  hcrfelf  mcft  wretched,  who, 

like 
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like  thy  Harriet,  depends  for  her  fupport  updfi 
the  bounty  of  the  public. — She,  my  lord,  is 

my  only  friend On  her  wretched  bofom 

my  dying  head  (hall  fall  ; — -from  her  thou 
wilt  receive  my  breathlefs  body,  my  unhap- 
py child. Reject  him  not,  my  lord. 

He  has  the  heart  of  his  mother he  will 

be  obedient  to  thee — he  will  love  thee. 1 

die  with  this  laft  hope,  that  he  will  endea- 
vour to  atone  for  my  faults. — In  the  grave 
I  fhall  feel  every  carefs  thou  beftoweft  upon 
him,  every  tear  thou  fheddeft  over  him.— i 
Deny  not  to  my  fad  remains  that  benedic- 
tion which  I  could  not  obtain  when  alive. 

— Let  thy  tears  flow alas  !    mine  fhall 

be  dried  up. 1  fhall  be  incapable  of  pro- 

ftrating  myfelf  at   thy  feet  —thy  daughter 

fhall  be  no  more. Horrid   idea  to  die 

thus  !  — 

"   Vouchfafe,    I  intreat  thee  once  more, 
to   remember   my   benefactor,    the   worthy 

Doctor 


Do&or  Willis,  and  to  reward  as  (he  de~ 
ferves,   the  only  being  upon  earth  who  has 
endeavoured   to   alleviate   my  diflrefs. 
Adieu,  my  father  ! — My  father  !— with   my 

whole  foul  do  I  pronounce  that  name . 

Shed  a  tear  to  my  memory,  and  love  me  in 
my  child." 

1/ady  Harriet  defired  that  this  letter  might 
be  put  into  her  hand,  and  that  it  mould  be 
expofed  thus  to  the  view  of  her  father,  if 
fhe  mould  expire  before  his  arrival. —  • 
Fortune  ceafed  not  to  frown  upon  her  to 

the  laft  moment. She  died,   embracing 

her  fon — died,  without  having  the  comfort 
of  even  beholding  the  author  of  her  days, 

Her  requefl  was  faithfully  complied  with, 
while  the  weeping  child  threw  himfelf  upon 
the  body  of  his  mother,  who  feemed  {till  to 
fltretch  out  her  hands  to  him. 

«  Where 
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"  Where,  where  is  my  daughter  ?"  cried 
the  earl,  rufliing  in,  attended  by  Willis 
and  the  meflenger. — <c  In  what  actuation  ! — 
fhe  is  no  more  ! — her  child — my  dear  fon  !" 
were  the  incoherent  exclamations  of  the 

diftra&ed    father. He    embraced    his 

daughter  and  the  child,   while  he  rent  the 

air  with   his  cries. The  letter  rendered 

him  yet  more  defperate. He  could  not 

tear  himfelf  from  the  body,  which  he  clafp- 
ed  in  his  arms,  conftantly  repeating,  "  My 
daughter,  my  dear  daughter,  to  this  art 
thou  reduced  by  my  barbarity !"  and  he 
would  inftantly  have  deftroyed  himfelf,  if 
Doctor  Willis,  who  was  not  an  unconcer- 
ned fpe&ator  of  this  fcene,  had  not  foothed 
him  with  the  dictates  of  religion,  which 
alone  could  enable  him  to  fupport  fuch  com- 
plicated diftrefs.  At  length  they  prevailed 
upon  him  to  retire.  Long  did  he  remain 
in  a  ftupor  of  grief;  nor  did  he  recover 
from  it  but  to  devote  the  remainder  of 

his 
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his  days  to  piety,  and  to  the  fuperrnten- 
dance  of  the  education  of  his  grandfon,  who 
inherited  his  name,  his  titles  and  his  for- 
tune. On  the  bed  of  death  he  charged  Dr. 
Willis  to  refide  with  the  youth,  as  a  friend  ; 
and  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to  add,  that  he  rai- 
fed  to  independence  the  woman  who  had  fo 
generoufly  relieved  his  daughter. 

.  The  young  lord  ceafed  not  to  revere  the 
memory  of  his  grandfather,  ceafed  not  to 
love,  with  all  the  affection  of  a  fon,  the  ve- 
nerable Dr.  Willis,  who  died  at  an  advan- 
ced age. He  efpoufed  a  young  lady, 

who  had  been  long  the  victim  of  adverfity, 
in  preference  to  one  of  the  moft  opulent 
heireflfes  in  the  kingdom ;  for  his  mother,  who 
perpetually  engrofled  his  thoughts,  had  en- 
deared to  him  the  title  of  Unfortunate. 
Upon  the  fpot  where  (he  expired  he  founded 
an  hofpital  ;  and  thither  he  repaired  every 
year,  in  order  to  pafs  a  menth  in  relieving 
the  diftrefles  of  the  poor. 

«  My 
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"  My  friends,"  faid  he  often  to  them,  "  ye 
are  my  brethren. —Thus  my  mother  lived, 

thus  (he  died  ; 1  refpcft  and  cherifh  her 

in  you. May  the   care  I  take  of  you, 

and  the  tears  I  fried  to  her  memory,  reach 
to  her  even  in  the  grave  ! O,  my  mo- 
ther, it  is  to  thee  that  I  am  indebted  for 
this  fenfibility,  which  is  the  pride  of  my 

foul  ! why  canit   thou  not  reap  the 

fruits  of  it  ?"-. . 

In  the  centre  of  this  hofpital,  his  lordfhip 
erected  a  ftatue  in  remembrance  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Harriet. — Often  did  he  retire 
to  embrace  it,  and  to  weep  at  the  foot  of  it. — 
He  died  a  model  of  virtue  and  of  benevo- 
lence; qualities  which  have  immortalized 
him  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
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FAIR  PENITENT  REWARDED. 


to  Virtue  itfelf,  that  unvaried  ob- 
ject of  our  homage,  what  ought,  above 
all  things,  to  command  the  efteem  of  the 
world,  to  excite  in  us  an  efteem  for  ourfelves, 
is  the  return  to  Virtue,  from  whofe  paths 
there  are  few,  who,  at  one  period  or  ano- 
ther, do  not  deviate.  True  repentance,  by 
working  upon  our  fenfibility,  renders  our 
morals,  in  fome  meafure,  more  pure,  and 

helps, 
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helps  to  eradicate  from  our  hearts  that  va- 
nity, which  is  almoft  infeparable  from  thofe 
who  have  never  fwerved  from  their  duty. 
Self-love,  bold  as  the  expreflion  may  appear, 
though  it  is  nearly  a  kin  to  virtue,  is  yet 
the  moft  formidable  enemy  which  it  has  to 
encounter.  They  who  hav<e  once  experi- 
enced the  frailty  of  their  nature,  will  be  COH^ 
fident  without  pride,  will  be  humble  amidft 
every  advantage.  The  wifh  to  atone  for 
their  tranfgreflions  will  give  ftrength  to  their 
refolution,  and  the  fear  of  a  relapfe  will  not 
permit  them  to  triumph.— — Befides,  let  us 
Jiften  to  the  dictates  of  Religion  and  of  Wif- 

dom. Do  not  thefe  inform  us,   that  real 

penitence  is  an  infallible  title  to  the  pardon 
of  heaven  ? — And  fhall  man  be  more  rigid 
than  the  deity  ? —  (hall  he  forget  that  lenity 
and  compaffion  are  the  grand  attributes  of 
his  being,  that,  without  them,  Virtue  is  but 
a  name  ? Let  us  liften  to  thofe  of  Na- 
ture, which  guides  us  to  Truth,  as  it  were, 

by 
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by  the  hand,  and  which  eternally  calls  upon 
us  to  open  our  hearts  to  the  fighs  of  the 

unhappy. The  unhappy  ! — Can  there  be 

any  beings  that  are  more  fo,  any  that  are 
more  deferving  of  our  utmoft  confolation 
and  tendernefs,  than  thofe,  who,  impreffed 
with  an  eternal  (orrow  for  their  deviation 
from  virtue,  teturn  to  it  with  tears,  and 
feel,  that,  without  it,  there  is  no  happi- 
nefs* 

Such  were  my  reflections,  vague  as  they 
may,  at  the  firft  glance,  appear,  upon  the 
perufal  of  the  two  following  letters,  from 
which  I  claim  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
prefenting  them  to  the  public.  I  imagined 
that  they  might  throw  a  new  light  upon 
what  is  generally  termed  <c  Morality,"  that 
they  might  fix  our  ideas  with  regard  to  vir- 
tue, and  the  rank  it  ought  to  hold  ih  the 
hearts  of  thofe  who  are  capable  to  withftanJ 

prejudice,  and  to  yield  to  truth  5 truth, 

which, 
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which,  though  it  i£  the  moft*  important 
ftudy  of  man,  is  yet  almoft  univerfally  ne- 
gle&ed  by  him  as  unworthy  of  his  attention. 

From  Sir  HENRY  LENOX  to  CHARLES 
NEWBURGH,  £fq. 

1  HOU  art  my  friend,  Charles  : — I  know 

it. Attend,  therefore,    and  pronounce 

my  future  happinefs  OF  mifery.  I  now  fend 
to  thee  my  foul  :  in  return  for  which,  exert 
thine  to  guide  me,  to  enlighten  me  ;  in  a 

word,  to  determine  my  deftiny. Charles, 

I  am  in  love — in  love,  to  a  degree  I  never 
felt  till  now.  I  am  myfelf  aftonifhed  at  it. 
— Yet  blame  me  not  till  thou  haft  heard  my 
ilory. 

Thou  knoweft  how  fond  Lord  Villars  and 
I  are  of  long  walks — walks,  which,  to  thee, 
my  friend,  would  appear  as  fo  many  jour- 
nies.  His  lordfhip  ihfifts,  that  fuch  exer- 

cifes 
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cifcs  are  no  lefs  falutafy  to  the  mind  than 
to  the  body  ; — infifts,  that  we  cannot  mul- 
tiply too  many  objects  before  us,  and 
that  by  thefe  means allow  me  the  meta- 
phor— we  are  fupplied  with  provifions  to- 
ward a  fund  of  philofophy,  which  is  the 
conftant  nourifhment  of  every  being  who 
knows  the  value  of  his  exiftence. — Villars 
feems  to  have  penetrated  into  the  very  re-* 
cefles  of  Nature.  Nothing  efcapes  his  no- 
tice. For  an  hour  will  he  reafon — reafon 
with  all  the  depth  of  the  moft  fkilful  natu- 
ralift — upon  a  flower  of  the  field,  which  any 
other  but  himfelf  would  have  trampled  un- 
der foot. — His  converfation,  which  is  whole- 
ly  fentimental,  excites  and  cherifhes  in  the 
foul  a  certain  delicacy,  a  certain  tendernefs, 
which  feem  to  pave  a  paflage  for  the  impref- 
fions  of  love.  I  hardly  need  to  tell  thee  of 
my  fenfibility,  or  of  the  unhappy  iflue  of 

my  paflion  for   Mifs  Howard  ; Mifs 

Howard,  whofe  perfidy  can  only  be  equalled 

by 


by  her  charms; — — Nt>  more  of  her. 

empire,  my  friend,   is  at  an  end. 1  have 

already  done  homage  at  another  fhrine. 

Surely  all  women  are  not  hypocrites. 

Our  philofopher  and  I,  during  one  of  our 
excurfions,  advanced  infenfibly  toward  % 
farm-houfe,  the  fituation  of  which  charmed 
us.-WThe  avenue  to  it  was  lined  with  oaks  ; 
and,  at  a  little  diftance  from  it,  there  was  a 
valley  enamelled  with  the  gayeft  verdure, 
through  which  flowed  a  rivulet  that  difap- 
peared  amidft  an  orchard  of  apple-trees.  The 
adjacent  declivities  were  covered  with  fheep; 
the  beams  of  the  fun  fparkled  through  a 
thicket  of  trees,  which,  as  if  proud  of  their 
antiquity,  out-towered  a  hill  that  flickered 
this  delightful  fpot  from  the  north  wind  5 
and  a  village,  rendered  beautiful  by  the  va- 
ried ftru&ureof  Its  buildings,  clofed  the  de- 
lightful landfcape. 

By 
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By  a  kind  of  involuntary  impulfe,  we  en- 
tered the  houfe,  where  we  were  received 
with  a  fmile  of  hofpitality  unknown  to  the 
buftling  foils  of  commerce  or  of  diffipation. 
The  farmer,  a  venerable  old  man,  imme- 
diately covered  for  us  his  humble  board,  and 
laid  before  us  fome  milk,  fome  butter,  and 
a  few  eggs.  We  accepted  his  invitation 
with  thanks  j  and  as  we  rofe  to  take  our 
leave,  Villars  attempted  to  put  a  piece  of 
gold  into  his  hand.  He  looked  as  if  we  had 
intended  an  affront  to  him.  I  perceived  it; 
and,  taking  off  a  gold  ring,  of  no  great 
value,  which  I  had  upon  my  finger,  I  put  it 
upon  that  of  his  daughter. 

We  had  not  proceeded  many  fteps  when 
we  came  to-  a  rivulet,  by  the  fide  of  which 
fat  a  girl  who  tended  a  few  (heep.  My  eyes 
had  no  fooner  met  thofe  of  Rofetta — fo  the 
lovely  ruftic  was  called — than  my  whole 
frame  was  in  a  commotion,  my  every  fenfe 

VOL.  I.  H  was 
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was  engrofied  by  the  charming  object  before 
me, —Form  to  thyfelf  two  large  black  eyes, 
fraught  with  expreflion,  a  fhape  modelled 
by  elegance,  the  gra.es  of  nature  in  their 
full  difpiay,  the  bloom  of  youth,  an  air  of* 

fenfibility  and  languor rform   to  thyfelf 

the  image  of  Love,  my  friend,  and  thou  haft 
Rofetta  before  thee.— Thou  wilt  be  ama- 
zed when  I  tell  thee  that  fhe  had  a  book  in 
her  hand.  At  our  approach  fhe  thruft  it 
into  her  pocket. — I  advanced  to  her,  and  fhe 
fpoke.  My  aftonimment  encreafed  at  the 
found  of  her  voice.  Though  the  few  words 
fhe  uttered  were  merely  thofe  of  civility, 
they  yet  convinced  me  that  the  foul  of  Ro- 
fetta was  fuperior  to  her  condition  ;  nor  did 
Villars  differ  from  me  in  that  opinion. 

Rofetta  engrofled  our  converfation  the 
whole  day. — At  night  I  felt,  that  the  ideas, 
or  rather  the  feelings,  with  which  the  fair 
fhepherdefs  had  infpired  me,  were  rooted  in 

mv 
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my  heart — felt,  that  I  was  once  more  in- 
tangled  in  the  toils  of  love.  I  determined, 
however,  to  conceal  my  fentiments  from 
Villars.  The  next  day  he  marked  my 
thoughtful  filence,  and  afked  the  caufe  of  it. 
I  fatisfied  him,  though  not  with  the  truth. 
— There  are  fecrets  in  love  which  are  in- 
violable even  to  a  friend. In  the  after- 
noon, I  efcaped  from  his  lordmip,  and  flew 
to  the  fpot  where  I  had  feen  Rofetta. 

I  found  her  in  the  very  pofture  in  which 
we  had  beheld  her  the  day  before.  The 
fame  book  was  in  her  hand,  and  the  fenti- 
ments with  which  it  feemed  to  imprefs  her, 
yet  heightened  her  charms. 

"  Start  not,"  faid  I  to  her  as  I  advanced  ; 
••"  — ftart  not,  my  lovely  girl,  at  feeing  me 
again." 

She 
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She  could  not  conceal  from  me  her  cen- 
fufion. 

c«  I  have  been  aftranger  to  happinefs  fince 
I  parted 'from  thce. Wilt  thou  fo  far  in- 
dulge ray  curiofity,  as  to  inform  me  by  what 
miracle  thou  wert  brought  to  this  fpot,  wert 

reduced  to  this  fituation. Thou  canft 

not  difguife  from  me  thy  rank. — No  :  my 
heart  tells  me  that  there  are  few  whodeferve 
thee." 

"   Deferve    me  !"     interrupted    Rofetta, 

with  a  face  crimfoned  with   blufhes - 

"  Alas !    Sir,   my    rank  is   no  wife   fupe- 

rior  to  that    in    which    you    fee  me. 

Fortune  owes  nothing  to  me, Would 

I  had  always  lived  in  this  unknown  retreat ! 
—It  is  the  manfion  of  Virtue,  and" — with 
a  figh  fhe  added — "  it  muft  be  that  of  Hap- 


A  tear  forced  itfelf  into  her  bofora. 

ic  Thou  weepeft  ! — I  will  not  urge  thce 

to  explain  thy   ftory. Yet,  believe  me, 

thou  haft  captivated  a  heart  which  /hall  be 
thine  through  life."— 

Ought  I  to  repeat  to  thee  our  converfation  ? 
—My  friend,  I  could  not.— Suffice  it,  that 
it  clofed  not  but  with  the  day,  tfiat  fhe  told 
me  her  name,  that  I  felt  myfelf  yet  more 
enraptured.— Clarifla,  the  glory  of  the  im- 
mortal Richardfon,  was  the  book  which  flic 
had  been  reading. 

'  t    £* 

Though  Rofetta  fcrupled  not  to  tell  me 
her  name,  though  her  every  motion  pro- 
nounced her  unformed  for  the  employment 
in  which  fhe  was  engaged,  flie  yet  with-held 
from  me  the  fecret  of  ker  birth. 

Every 
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Every  day  did  I  fee  the  miftrefs  of  my 
heart,  every  day  did  (he  chain  me  to  her  by 
a  new  rivet. — I  hear  thee  exclaim,  "  What 
a  fool,  to  treat  with  fo  much  ceremony  a 

fimple  peafant  !" Charles,  thou  haft  not 

feen  the  divine  Rofetta,  haft  not  heard  her 

voice. 1  ventured  to  declare  to  her  my 

paflion.— Give  ear  to  her  anfwer.- It  is 

Rofetta  who  fpeaks Rofetta,  whofe  every 

word  finks  too  deep  into  the  heart  not  to 
leave  a  lafting  impreflion. 

"  Were  it  in  my  power,  Sir,  I  freely  con- 
fefs  that  I  would  not  hefitate  to  yield  to  you 
my  heart,  in  return  for  that  affection  with 
which  you  have  honoured  me  ; — an  affec- 
tion which,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  has 

virtue  and  ofteem  for  its  bafis. Yet  let 

me  conjure  you  to  banifh  me  from  your 

thoughts. May  I  be  enabled  to  think  no 

more  of  you  ! 1  can  never  be  your  wife, 

or  the  wife  of  any  man. — Leave  me  therer 

fore 
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fore  to  that  forrow  which  death  alone  can 
terminate;  and  perfift  not— if  I  have  any 
title  to  the  regard  which  you  exprefs  for 
me— perfift  not  to  enquire  into  the  fate  of  an 
unhappy  creature  whom" — and  a  flood  of 

tears  burft  from  her  eyes "  whom  you 

would  defpife,  were  you  acquainted  with 
her  ftory."— - 

"  Defpife  thee,  Rofetta  !  No  :  rather  fay 
thou  wilt  not  receive  the  adoration  I  pay  to 

thee. The  purity,  the  warmth,  of  my 

love  for  thee  are  not  to  be  expreffed.— Each 
day  I  fee  thee,  I  behold  in  thee  new  charms. 
—Tell  me  by  what  facrifice  I  may  render  thee 
mine. — "  Thy  ftory  !"— My  Rofetta  is  un- 
happy, and  (he  yet  will  not  fuffer  me  to  en- 
joy the  tranfport  of  flying  to  her  relief!"-— 

"   Relief  !— — No,  Sir,"  interrupted  die 
with  warmth,  "  you  can  only  heighten  my 

diftrefs. Compel  me  not,  I  again  be- 

feech 
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Teeth  you,  to  tell  you  what  I  would  rather 

•die  than  divulge. Shall  I  find  in  you  an 

enemy,  a  tormentor  ?" — 

"  No,   Rofetta,  thou  fhalt  not. 1 

will  obey  thee  implicitly. 1  will   never 

more  fpeak  to  thee  of  my  love.". • 

Thefe  words  brought  tears  from  my 
he-art; — tears,  which  feemed  to  melt  the  foul 
of  Rofetti. 

I  continued  to  fee  my  charmer  every  day. 
Yet,  enflaved  to  her  will,  I  no  longer  told 
her  the  wifhes  of  my  heart. — I  riveted  my 
eyes  upon  her,  and  fighed  in  filence.— — • 
At  every  interview  I  found,  that  my  love, 

my  friendfhip,  for  her  encreafed found, 

that  her  understanding,  though  exalted,  was 
yet  inferior  to  the  fenfibility,  the  benevo- 
lence, the  generofity,  which  animated  her 
heart.  I  dared  not,  becaufe  I  truly  loved 

'•  "  and  they  who  truly  love  are  fearful 

of 
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of  giving  oftence. — I  dared  not  to  confide  my 
fecret  with  the  worthy  people  with  whom  flie 
lived.  This  reftraint  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  me.  From  the  bed  of  ficknefs  I  wrote  to 
Rofetta  the  agony  of  mind  and  of  body  un- 
der which  I  laboured  ;  and  fhe  came  to  fee 
me,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  matter's 
daughters,  the  fame  to  whom  I  had  prefent- 

ed  the  ring. The  prefence  of  an  angej 

from  heaven  could  hardly  have  excited   in 

me  greater  joy. Never  did  flie  appear 

more  beautiful,  more  powerfully  furrounded 
with  the  inexpreffible,  the  bewitching, 
charms  of  love. 

In  attempting  to  addrefs  me,  fhe  burft  into 
tears. 

"  Behold,  cruel,  yet  dear  Rofetta,"  I 
cried,  "  to  what  a  fituation  thou  haft  re- 
duced me !" — 

"  I  do 
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**  I  do  behold  it,  Sir — behold  it,  and  cort- 

fefs  that  it  diftra<Sb  me. At  the  expence 

of"  my  life  would  I  purchafe  thy  felicity.— 
But  thou  (halt  hear  my  ftory,  and  from  that 
determine  my  doom  and  your  own — deter- 
mine whether  my  heart  ought  again  to  ad- 
mit the  impreffions  of  love." — 

She  could  not  proceed  for  fobs. 

"  I  am  about  to  facrifice  to  thee  my  va- 
nity, my  fecret,  about  to  plunge  myfelf  in- 
to forrow,  into  fhame,  and  into  difgrace— 
about  to  render  myfelf  odious  to  the  man 
whofe  efteem  I  ought  above  all  things  to 

endeavour  to  preferve. What  wouldft 

thou  have  of  me  ?" 

"  Thy  hand,  Rofetta.— Permit  me  to  en- 
joy the  happinefs  of  adoring  thee  through- 
out my  life." 

"  Hap- 
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"  Happinefs  ! — Alas,  Sir,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to-render  either  thee  or  my felf happy. — * 
Know  then  my  every  forrow ; — know — Ah ! 
cruel  man,  why  doft  thou  compel  me  to  open 
afrem  my  wounds — to  pour  forth  to  thee 
the  fecrets  of  a  heart,  which,  tho'  it  can  ne- 
ver be  thine,  fhall  yet  not  eeafe  to  love  thee." 

She  looked  as  if  her  heart  would  burft. 

"  Am  I,  Rofetta,"  I  cried,  taking  her  by 
the  hand,  "  am  I  the  caufeof  thefe  convul- 
yulfive  fobs  ? — Sooner  would  I  fuffer  a  thou- 
fand  deaths  than  excite  in  thy  bofom  one 

fenfation  of  forrow. No:  I  will  not 

force  from  thee  the  ftory  of  thy  woes  ;  and 

if  it  muft  be  fo — never  let  us  fee  each 

other  more. When  thou  hearoft  of  my 

diftrefs,  wilt  thou  pity  me  ?" 

te  Pity  thee  I—Alas  !   Sir,  why  wilt  thou 
love,  efteem,   an  objecl:  that  is  unworthy  of 

the 
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thy  notice  ? — Since  it  muft  be  fo,  I  will  tell 
thee  all.— Emily," continu'd  (he,  looking  ten- 
derly at  the  young  woman  who  accompanied 

her,  <c  mingle  thy  tears  with  mine let 

me  noj:  forfeit  thy  friendfliip  by  what  I  {hall 
now  reveal. — I  have  no  fecret  which  ought 

o 

to  be  concealed  from  thee." — And  turning 
to  me  with  a  figh,  "  After  this  explanation, 
I  (hall  never  fee  thee  again,  fpeak  to  thee, 
unfold  to  thee  a  heart  which — which  is  full 

of  thee. To  make  an  offer  to  me  of  thy 

love  then,  would  be  to  infult  me  ;  to  add 
to  that  offer  thy  hand,  would  be  an  honour 
pf  which  I  feel  the  utmoft  value,  but  which 
I  can  never  deferve. — 

"  I  blufh  not  at  my  birth.  I  owe  it  to 
parents,  who,  though  poor  farmers  in  the 
county  of  Devonfhire,  had  yet  wealth  fuf- 
ficient  to  procure  for  me  an  education  fupe- 
rior  to  my  condition.  An  increafe  of  know- 
ledge is  frequently  attended  with  an  increafe 

of 


of  vanity  ;  and  to  this  proof  of  their  affec- 
tion I  may,  perhaps,  afcribe  my  ruin.  The 
happinefs,  the  very  exiftence,  of  my  father, 
who  was  advanced  in  years  before  I  was 
born,  and  of  my  mother,  depended  upon 
me.  My  every  word  and  action  feemed  to 
promife,  that  I  mould  be  a  fupport  to  them 
in  their  old  age,  a  comfort  to  them  in  the 
hour  of  death,  and  an  honour  to  their  me- 
mory. 

"  How  often  have  they  held  me  in  their 
arms,  and  faid  to  me  with  tears,  Rofetta, 
thou  dear  pledge  of  our  love,  we  leave  to 
thee  little  wealth,  but  we  leave  to  thee  our 
example  to  follow,  the  example  of  a  family 
who,  from  father  to  fon,  have  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  like  us,  laboured  thefe  fields. 
They  were  proud  of  the  plough,  whofe  chief 
inheritance  is  virtue; — virtue  which — and 
we  charge  thee  never  to  forget  it — is  the  on- 
ly fource  «f  happinefs  on  earth. — • Exujt 

in 
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in  thy  poverty  while  it  is  honeft. — Continue 

to  live  in  this  village  ; die  in  it,  and  be 

buried  befide  us. — Go  not   to  London  :— 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  full  of  vice, 

and  will  corrupt  thee. Do  as  we  have 

done,  and  have  thy  maker  perpetually  in  thy 
eye.— 

"  My  maker  1  —  And  I  have  already  re- 
nounced him — have  renounced  the  dictates 
of  honour,  of  duty,  of  nature — have  lived 
to  (lain  the  memory  of  the  dear,  the  vene- 
rable, authors  of  my  being." 

At  thefe  words,  fpeechlefs  with  tears,  fhe 
fat  before  me,  the  living  picture  of  grief. 

"  Ah  !  Rofetta,"  cried  I,  prefling  her 
hand  with  eagernefs,  "  poffefled  of  thefe 
fentiments,  thou  art  ftill  the  moft  valuable, 

the  moft  adorable,  of  women. Pour  out 

thy  tearsj  thy  foul,  into  my  bofom,  into  the 

bofom 
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bofom  of  a  faithful  friend,  who  will  partake 
of  thy  forrows," 

Thus  (he  proceeded  with,  a  look  of  an- 
guifh  which  pierced  me. 

"  I  had  fome  beauty  •••  perhaps  I  was 
not  ignorant  that  I  had  it- — and  was  endued 
with  all  the  charms  of  innocence,  with  a 
heart  that,  unhappily,  was  open  to  every  im- 
preffion  of  tendernefs,  when  my  cruel  defti- 
ny  brought  into  our  neighbourhood,  and  pre- 
fented  to  my  view,  the  moft  amiable — the 
moft  abandoned  of  men.  Befides  the^racea 
of  figure,  hepoffefled  thofe  appendages  which 
are  fo  apt  to  captivate  the  heart  of  woman , 
titles,  wealth  and  fplendour — poflefled  the 

whole  artillery  of  iedudrion. What  a 

powerful  enemy  for  an  inexperienced  girl 
to  combat !— I  refilled,  at  times  I  even  fup- 
preffed,  thofe  feelings  which  had  like  to  have 
enflaved  me.  Perpetually  did  I  call  to  re- 
mem- 


membrance,  that  I  was  only  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  peafant,  that  I  ought  not  to 
encourage  a  fingle  thought  about  Lord 
Darnley." - 

"  Lord  Darnley !  is  that  wretch,  Rofetta, 
the  author  of  thy  diftrefs  ?^-I  know  him  to 
have  been  the  very  fcourge  of  virtue  ;  and  at 
length  he  hath  received  the  reward  of  his 
crimes. — Two  months  have  not  elapfed  fmce 
he  fell  in  a  duel  in  Germany." — 

"  Then  he  is  no  more  !"  exclaimed  fhe, 
raifing  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

And  fhe  paufed. 

"  May  a  blefTed  repentance  have  opened 
his  eyes  ! — May  the  vengeance  of  heaven 

purfue  him  not  beyond  the  grave  ! Yes? 

Sir,  Lord  Darnley  was  the  author  of  all  my 
forrows,  of  my  eternal  defpair.     He  intro- 
duced 
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duced  himfelf  to  my  parents,  I   forget  upon 
what  pretence,  though  his  motive  was,  to 
accomplifh  iny  ruin,  which  he  had  planned 
from  the  moment  he  firfl  beheld  me.    As  he 
frequently  renewed  his  vifits  to  our  cottage, 
he  foort   found  an  opportunity  to  direct  a 
few  words  to  me ;— words,  whofe  fubtle 
poifon,    like   a  rapid   flame,  darted   to   my 
heart.     He  wrote  to  me  ;   and  I  had  not  re- 
-folution  to  reject  a  letter  which  gave  the  fa- 
tal blow  to  my  enfeebled  virtue.     Regard- 
lefs  of  my  duty,  of  my  honour,   I  was  fo 
weak   as  to  appoint  an  interview  with  the 
faithlefs  Darnley.     Then,  giving  full  fcope 
to  his  v  ill  any,  did  he  throw  himfelf  at  my 
feet,  water  them  with  his  tears,  vow  that  he 
longed  to  call  me  his,  and  that,  if  I  would  go 
with  him  toLondon^ourweddingfliould  there 
be  folemnized.     He  painted  to  me,  the  moft 
brilliant  fcencs  which  Pleafure,  Wealth  and 
Grandeur  can  exhibit ;  and  he  concluded 
with  an  entreaty,  that  I  would  keep-  our  fe- 
VOL.  I.  I  cret 
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cret  inviolate,  that  I  would  tear  myfelf  from 
the  bofom  of  parental  tendernefs,  without 
mentioning  either  my  intention  or  the  place 
of  my  retreat. 

"  I  loved,  and  I  had  already  ftifled  every 
fentiment  of  virtue.  Nature,  however,  ftill 
retained  her  influence.  The  idea  of  abandon- 
ing my  father  and  mother,  without  inform- 
ing them  of  at  leail  the  caufe  of  onr  fepara- 
tion,  (hocked  me.  Darnley  perceived  that 
it  did-— perceived,  that  filial  duty  was  too 
ftrong  for  love.  He  drew  his  fword  as  if  he 
would,  that  inftant,  have  thruft  it  into  his 
heart.  I  trembled  for  his  life,  and  held 

him. My  foolifh  tendernef>  prevailed, 

and 1  promifed   an  implicit  compliance 

with  his  requeih 

What  were  the  ftruggles,  what  was  the 
torture,  which  I  experienced  during  the  eve 
of  my  elopement  I—Never  had  the  tender- 

ftefg 
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nfefs  of  my  father  and  mother  melted  me  fo 
before.  I  ftemmed  floods  of  teats,  which 
would  have  forced  a  pafTage  from  my  very 
heart  at  the  thought  of  parting  from  parents 
fo  indulgent,  of  depriving  them;  in  their  old 
age,  of  their  only  comfort,  their  only 
prop. 

"  Dear  Rofetta,"  faid  my  father  to  me, 
"  doft  thou  feel  how  neceJTary  thou  art  to 
our  happinefs  ? — For  thee  alone  do  I  culti- 
vate thofe  fields,  do  I  water  them,  at  thefe 

years,  with  my  fweat. My  child,  I  now 

dig  for  myfelf  a  grave ere  long  thou  wilt 

clofe  my  eyes." — 

At  thefe  words,  my  weepjng  mother 
ctafped  me  with  one  arm  to  her  heart,  while 
(he  flretched  out  the  other  to  my  father. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  parents,"  cried  I,  throw- 
ing myfelf  before  them,  "  I  have" 

And 


And  at  that  inftant,  when  the  fecret  qui- 
vered upon  my  lips,  did  Darnley  enter.  He 
darted  at  m'e  a,  look  ; — and  I  again  wavered 
between  nature  and  love.  Unable  to  with- 
ftand  the  dreadiul  conflict,  I  fell  into  a 
fwoon.  I  was  put  to  bed  ;  and  on  opening 
my  eyes  in  the  morning,  I  found  myfelf  in. 
a  poft-chaife,  with  Darnley  by  my  fide,  and 
above  twenty  miles  from  home.  The  fer- 
vants  of  this  perfidious  lord,  as  I  have  been 
fmce  informed,  had  procured  accefs  to  my 
apartment  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and- 
had  carried  me,  frill  lifelefs,  into  the  arms 
of  their  matter,  whofe  carriage  waited  to 
receive  us.— 

What  were  my  fenfations  when  I  awaked ! 
I  found  myfelf  unable  to  return  to  the 
bofom  of  my  parents.  I  loft  fight  of  virtue; 
—loft  fight  of  every  thing  but  love  and 
the  corrupter  of  my  innocence,  whom  I  then 
beheld  in  a  very  different  light.  On  our 
arrival  in  London/  I  contented  myfelf  with 

weeping 
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weeping  for  my  parents,  with  cheriihing  the 
remembrance  of  them  ;  and  at  length,  upon 
the  promife  of  a  marriage,  which  from  day 
to  day  he  ftill  found  means  to  evade,  I  re- 
figned  myfelf  a  vidim  to  the  treachery  of 
Lord  Darnley. 

Fortune  heaped  upon  me  her  gifts.  I  was 
furrounded  with  pleafure,  — furreunded  j 
with  admirers,  who  fomented  in  me  that 
fort  of  intoxication  into  which  his  lordfhip 
wiihed  to  plunge  me.  But  when  my  eyes 
withdrew  from  thefe  dehifions,  when  I  look- 
ed into  my  heart,  what  a  fight  prefented  it- 
felf ! — Then  did  I  hear  the  groans  of  affli- 
cted nature,  did  1  behold  the  image  of  an 
unhappy  father  and  mother,  weeping  for 
their  loft,  their  difhonoured  daughter,  and 
re-calling  her  to  her  duty  with  all  the  ten- 
dernefs,  all  the  anguifh,  of  parental  affe&ion. 
What  a  dreadful  fituationl— How  unavailing 

is 


is  wealth,  when  unacc6mpanied  with  inno,- 
cence  ! — Sometimes  I  refolved  to  fly  back  to 
my  parents ;  but  the  buflle  of  a  vicious 
world  deftroyed  thefe  happy  emotions,  and 
flupefied  me  under  the  load  of  a  grief  which 
confumed  me. 

One  evening  Darnley,  with  a  numerous 
company,  carried  me  to  the  play-houfe.  I 
forget  the  title  of  the  piece.  In  one  fcene 
there  appeared  a  grey-haired  old  man,  with 
a  mattock  in  his  hand,  the  picture  of  vene- 
rable poverty,  who  faid  to  a  young  woman 
loaded  with  diamonds,  "  Ah  !  my  daugh- 
ter, I  fee  thy  wealth — where  is  thy  virtue  ?"— 

I  fcreamed  out,  "  Oh!  my  father!"  and 
fainted  away. 

I  was  told,  that  the  whole  audience  had 
heard  my  cry.  On  opening  my  eyes,  I 
found  myfelf  in  his  lordfhip's  houfe,  fur- 

rounded 


rounded  by  fome  of  his  vifitors,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  recall  me  to  life.-r— I  fprung 
from  their  arms,  and  threw  myfelf,  all  pale 
and  diftievelled,  at  Darnley's  feet. 

"  My  lord,"  I  cried  to  him,  "  I  have 
heard  my  doom,  my  duty,  at  the  theatres- 
Have  pity  on  an  unhappy  girl ;  and,^in 
return  for  her  love,  reft  ore  to  her  her  ho- 
nour.  Suffer  me  once  more  to  behold 

my  parents,  to  be  honoured  by  their  po- 
verty.— Suffer  me  to  retire  into  their  cot- 
tage, to  die  in  it,  as  thy  wife. — I  claim  not 
from  thy  generofity,  thy  humanity,  either 
titles  or  wealth  :  — I  claim,  let  me  repeat  it, 
the  name,  the  name  alone,  of  wife. — Thou 
(halt  not  have  caufe  to  be  afhamed  of  me,'* 
I  added,  clafping  his  knees."  "  With 
that  name  let  me  enjoy  one  day  of  tears 
with  my  parents,  and  then  bury  me  in  fome 
unknown  retreat,  throw  me  into  a  dungeon, 
ftab  me,  kill  me  3— and  I  will  blefs  thee.— 

Refkft, 
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Refle&,  my  lord,  that  it  was  upon  thy  pro- 
mife  of  acknowledging  me  for  thy  wife, 

that   I   was   feduced,    ruined. Wouldft 

thou  abufe  the  credulity  of  an  unfortunate 
creature,  who  hath  not  upon  earth  a  friend 
butthee?" 

The  company,  unable  to  contain  their 
tears,  withdrew.  The  fervants  ftill  re- 
mained, to  witnefs  the  villany  of  the  monfter 
jn  its  full  difplay. 

i 
<c  Whence,"  he  cried,  with  eyes  fparkling 

with  rage;  cc  whence  proceeds  this  info- 
lence? — Was  it  at  the  play  you  learned 

thefe  fine  fenttments  ? -I  little   thought 

to  have  heard  fuch  language  from  you. . 

Could  you  be  fo  fimple  as  to  fuppofe  that 
Rofetta  fhould  ever  be  the  wife  of  lord 
Darnley  ?"— 

I  was  diftra&ed  ;  and,  as  he  attempted  to 
proceed,  I  ftarted  up,  and,  matching  a 

knife 
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knife  which  lay  upon  the  chimney-piece, 
^  This,"  I  cried,  "  (hall  rid  me  of  my 
for  rows."— 

• 

He  fprung  to  me,  and  feizcd  the  weapon 
from  my  hand. 

"  No,"  continued  I,  falling  hack  upon  a 
feat;  "  no,  barbarian,  thou  (halt  not  baffle  my 
refolution  to  deftroy  a  life  which  thou  haft 

rendered  odious  to  me. Monfter,  thou 

haft  robbed  me  of  my  honour,  a  blefftng 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  exiftence ; 
and  wouldft  thou  now  prevent  me  from 
putting  a  period  to  that  exiftence,  from 
putting  a  period  to  my  fhame  and  mifery  ? — 
Cruel  man  ! — Send  me  back  to  the  place 
which  bears  teftimony  to  my  innocence; — 
reftore  me  to  that  innocence  which  was  my 
only  wealth ; — reftore  me  to  my  unhappy 
parents — to  whom — alas !  I  am  now  a  dif- 
grace.— Permit  me  to  breathe  mylaft  figh 

upon, 
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upon  their  bofom. Ah  !  my  lord,    have 

I   merited  this   punimment ;   or  if  I  have, 
ought  I  to  receive  it  from  thee  ?" — 

And  he   advanced   to   me,    holding  out 
his  hand. 

<c  Villain,      add    not  hypocrify    to    thy 
crimes — Appear,  as  thou  art,  my  deftroyer, 

the  deftroyer  of  a  whole   family. -And 

canft  thou  be  fo  barbarous  as  to  refufe  me 
death? — The  grave  is  the  only  afylum  for 
me,  and  mall  I  not  be  fuffered  to  plunge 

into  it  ? Heaven  furely  will  take  pity  on 

a  wretch  who  has  not  another  refource." — 

Tears  and  fobs  choked  my  utterance. 
I  was  overwhelmed  in  a  flupor  of  grief. 
His  lordfhip  retired,  feemingly  confounded, 
after  having  whifpered  fome  directions  to 
the  young  woman  who  waited  on  me. 
This  creature,  affected  with  my  fituation, 

exerted 
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exerted  every  effort  to  confole  me.  She 
told  me,  that  my  lord  feemed  to  be  moved, 
and  that  he  would  certainly  efpoufe  me. 
Eut  the  veil  was  torn  off;  and  it  was  no 
longer  poflible  to  deceive  me.  The  villany 
of  Darnley  had  funk  into  my  heart  in  all  its 
horror;  and  at  length  the  maid  conducted, 
or  rather  dragged,  me  to  my  apartment. 

There  I  gave  myfelf  up  to  a  crowd  of 
ideas,  which  vanifhed  fucceflively.  "  It  is 
eafy  to  die,"  thought  I,  "  to  throw  off  the 
burthen  of  a  life,  which  I  am  no  longer  able 
to  fupport. — : — But  have  I  not  fufficiently 
offended  againft  Religion  and  Virtue  al- 
ready ? — Shall  I  add  to  my  crimes  ? — To 
perifh  ! — to  perifh,  without  once  more  bc- 

nolding  my  dear  parents! Ah  !   let  me 

pour  my  tears,  my  foul,  into  their  bofom  ! — 
let  their  kifs  be  imprinted  on  my  expiring 
lips." 

At 
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At  length,  after  a  tide  of  jarring  emo- 
tions, having  fixed  upon  a  fcheme,  I  afTumed 
an  air  of  compofure;  and  my  attendant, 
imagining  that  I  was  going  to  fall  afleep, 
left  me.  Determined  to  execute  my  project 
immediately,  I  drefTed  myfelf  in  my  ruilic 
Jiabit.  "  Alas  !"  thought  I,  wetttiiig  it 
with  my  tears,  as  I  put  it  on;  "this  reminds 
me  of  my  happy  ftate  of  obfcurity — reminds 

me  that   I  once  was  virtuous. O  moft 

affe&ionate  of  mothers,  moft  venerable  of 
fathers,  deign  to  receive  me  once  more  into 
your  arms,  to  enjoy  at  leaft  the  con- 
folation  of  expiring  at  your  feet,  of 
expiring  with  your  laft  bleffing." — 

I  left  behind  me  all  the  poifoned  prefents 
which  Darnley  had  Javifhed  upon  me. 
Shocked  at  the  thought  of  retaining  aught 
that  belonged  to  my  bafe  feducer,  I  carried 
with  me  no  ornament  but  a  ring  of  fmall 
value,  which  had  been  prefented  to  me  by 

one 
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of  my  relations,  and  which  I  intended 
to  difpofe  of  before  I  left  London..  With 
what  jCha^nej,  what  indignation,  did  I  beheld 
the  fplenddd  robes,  the  diamonds,  with 
which  the  traitor  had  adonved  my  difhonour  ! 
With  my  new  drefs,  I  feemed,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  to  have  recovered  that  innocence,  the 
lofs  of  which  I  fhallv  to  eternity,  deplore. 

My  apartment  was  on  the  firfl  ftory  ;  and 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  it,  by  the  help 
of  a  curtain,  I  effected  my  efcape.  Previous 
to  my  departure  from  this  hated  abode,  f 
wrote  a  letter  to  hk  locd&ipt,  which-  con- 
tained nearly,  thc»€  expreffions  ;  for  forrow 
has  rooted  them  in  my  memory. 


to  kill  myfelf,  becaufe  I  yet 
dread  the  vengeance  or  that  Heaven,  which- 
I  have  already  aficnded;,  and  becaufe  I  wifh> 
to  breathe  my  laft  figh  upon-  the  bofcrn  of 
my  parents,  I  have  formed  a  rcfolution,  the 

only 


only  one  wriich  is  proper  for  my  fituation, 
that  bf  deteftiiig  thee,  of  flying  from  thee1 
for  ever,  as  my  mortal  foe,  as  the  deftroyer 
of  the  only  blefling  which  ah  unhappy  girl 
poffeiTed* 

"  Perfidious  Darnley  !— -Thou  haft  torn 
me  from  the  arms  of  my  father  and  mother, 
haft  fported  with  the  moft  facred  oaths, 
haft  robbed  me  of  what  is  a  thoufand  times 
more  valuable  than  life,  my  honour ;  and, 
in  reward  of  my  credulity,  thou  haft  loaded 

me    with    infamy, Barbarous    man  ! — 

There  was  not  a  heart  more  fervently  de- 
voted to  virtue  than  mine. — With  what  eyes 
will  my  parents^  who  have  patted  a  life  of 
fixty  years  without  reproach,  behold  a  daugh- 
ter, who,  though  me  has  not  numbered 
feventeen,  is  already  a  difgrace  to  her  family, 
and  to  the  place  in  which  fhe  was  born  ? — 
With  fuch  guilt  upon  me,  my  lord,  I  find 
life  intolerable.  From  the  bed  of  death,  the 

voice 
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voice  of  my  forrow,  my  defpair,  fliall  reach 
to  thee,  (hall  accufe,  torment,  thee.  Then 
perhaps  remorfe  will  find  a  paflage  to  thy 
foul,  and  thou  wilt  beftow  a  tear  upon  me 

when  it  is  too  late. Remember,  my  lord* 

that  all  I  aflced  was,  the  name  of  wife  for 
one  moment,  that  I  might  die  with  ho- 
nour.  Not  a  foal  is  there  upon  earth  to 

protect  me,   to  fupport  me,  to  reprefent  to 

thee  my  injured  innocence, -I  leave  thee 

to  the  vengeance  of  God.-^-TremblcyJJiere- 
fore;  and  reflect,  that  the  weak,  though 
they  are  opprefled  upon  earth,  have  yet  a 
powerful  defender  iii  heaven* 

"  P.  S.  Thou  wilt  find  in  my  apartment 
all  thy  perfidious  prefents. 1  have  re- 
fumed  my  former  habit,  the  only  one  which 
becomes  me. — Would  I  could,  with  that, 

have  refumed  my  former  innocence  ! 1 

carry  with  me  naught  but  a  heart  broken  by 
remorfe  ;  and  J  embrace  with  joy  a  ftate  of 

mifery, 
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mifery,  for  which  I  fliall  have  no  caufe  to 
bhifh." 

Having  "got  into  the  ftreet,  I  walked  for- 
ward in  great  hafte,  ftill  apprehenfive  that  I 
was  not  far  enough  from  that  fatal  abode. 
Every  joint  of  me  trembkdv  and  I  was  be- 
wildered in  darknefs.  I  heard  a  noife,  and 
I  doubled  my  fpeed.  The  noife  followed 
me.  "  What,  Mifs,"  cried  a  man,  feizing 
me  by  the  arm*  "  abro.  d  at  thefe  hours  !-*- 
W nither  are  you  gadding  ?>' 

1  difcovered  that  it  was  lord  Darnley's 
chaplain. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Rickman,"  I  cried,  "  in  the 
name  of  God,  protedt  me, — force  me  not  to 
return  to  that  abominable  houfe.  Thou 
cunft  not  perform  an  aftion  more  worthy  of 

thy  facred  office. -I  have  bid  a  final  adieu 

to  lord  Darnley ;   and  it   is  my  wifh  to  be 

yc-admitted 
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re-admitted  into  the  bofom  of  virtue,  into 

the  bofom  of  my  parents. Thou  haft  the 

power  to  give  me  afliftance— -deny  it  not, 
I  conjure  thee." 

The  wretch,  who  did  not  live  inDarnley* 
houfe,  told  me,  that  though  his  wife  was 
from  home,  yet  I  fliould  find  a  fecure  afy- 
lum  under  his  roof.  He  prefented  his  arm 
to  me,  and  conduced  me  to  his  abode.  I 
fat  down ;  and,  in  a  few  words,  I  told  him 

all  my  forrows. -Would  you  believe  it, 

Sir  ? The  villain,  whofe  pity  and  cha- 
ritable compaffion  I  thought  I  had  excited, 
taking  advantage  of  my  diftrefs,  addrefTed 
me  in  a  ftyle  widely  different  from  the  fpiriC 
of  his  character.  I  faw  my  imprudence,  but 
it  was  too  late  to  repair  it.  The  monfter  of- 
fered violence.  I  threw  myfclf  at  his  feet, 
I  remonftrated,  I  intreated,  I  wept,  I  fob- 
bed.— "  Alas  !  Sir,'*  I  exclaimed,  "haft 
thou  renounced  the  duties  of  religion,  of 

VOL.  I.  K  nature, 
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nature,  of  humanity  ?  I  cenfidered  thee  as  a 
guardian  angel,  thy  houfe  as  the  temple  of 
honour.--  —  And  wouldft  thou  abufe  the 
confidence  of  a  wretch,  who,  next  to  pro- 
tection from  heaven,  implores  prote&ion 
from  thee  ?  •  - 

The  unfeeling  villain  renewed  his  at- 
tempts ;  and  I  fprung  to  the  window,  fcream- 
ing  out,  "  Will  no  one  come  to  the  relief 
of  an  unhappy  girl  ?"  —  In  a  rage  he  threw  a 
handkerchief  over  my  mouth.  A  violent 
knocking  was  heard  ;  and  Hickman  re- 
fufed  to  open  the  door.  The  knocking 
increafed  ;  and  inftantly  a  young  gentleman 
in  a  military  garb,  having  forced  a  paflage, 
rufhed  forward  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his 
hand. 

I  threw  myfelf  at  his  fe^t,  -  - 

"  Oh  !" 
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"Oh!"  exclaimed  I,  «  whoetrer  thou 
art,  fave  me  from  the  villany  of  the  worft  of 
*nen." 

The  ftranger  eagerly  raifed  me  up,  and 
feated  me  befide  him.  I  then  told  him,  with- 
out difguife,  the  accident  which  had  expofed 
me  to  the  violence  of  Hickman.  "  Put 
your  truft  in  me,"  he  cried  ;  "  and  let  me 
convince  you,  that  though  bred  to  arms,  I 
yet  am  not  afhamed  to  be  the  champion  of 

virtue. As  for  thee,  wretch,"  turning  to 

Hickman,  "  thy  meannefs  protects  thee.— 
But  for  that  thou  hadft  not  at  this  moment 
exifled. Come,  mifs,  follow  me." 

My  deliverer  was  feemingly  about  five  or  fix 
an<J  twenty,  and  of  an  engaging  form.  Ma- 
gnanimity was  painted  on  his  countenance.  I 
refigned  myfelf  to  his  generofity,  with  a  re- 
folution  to  put  an  end  to  my  exiftence,  if, 
like  Hickman,  he  fliould  have  the  bafenefs 
K2  t« 


to  betray  my  confidence ;  and  I  perfuaded 
myfelf  that  the  Almighty,  in  oonfideration 
of  my  motive  for  it,  would  pardon  me  that 
laft  offence. 

Behold  me  then  in  the  ftreets  of  London, 
at  midnight,  alone  with  a  young  officer,  and, 
in  fome  meafure,  at  his  difcretion.  I  had 
hardly  ftrength  to  fupport  myfelf.  He  per- 
ceived that  my  terror  increa'fed  at  every  ftep. 
— "  Once  more,  mifs,"  faid  he  to  me,  "  let 
me  intreat  you  to  banifh  every  fear,  to  rely 
upon  my  probity,  and  to  believe,  that,  tho' 
young,  I  yet  am  not  callous  to  the  impreffions 
of  virtue,  or  infenfible  to  the  pleafure  which 
refults  from  a  discharge  of  the  duties  of  ho- 


My  diftrefs  hardly  permitted  me  to  hear 
him.  We  reached  Norfolk-ftreet  ;  and  he 
introduced  me  irito  a  plain  but  elegant  apart- 
ment.  "  I  have  only  two  rooms,"  faid 

he, 
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he, <c  this,  and  one  upon  the  fecond  floor.— 
Repofe  yourfelf  here  for  a  few  hours  ;  and 
in  the  morning  I  will  conduct  you  to 
my  mother,  who  lives  a  few  miles  from 
town.  There  we  fhall  be  able  to  conceal 
you  from  the  bafe  Darnley ;  and  from  thence, 
if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  accompany 
you  to  your  parents." 

I  looked  up  to  my  protector ;  and  I  knew 
not  whether,  after  the  cruel  trial  I  had  un- 
dergone, I  ought  to  give  faith  to  fuch  gene- 
rous proceedings.  We  fat  down  to  a  cold 
repaft  :  and  he  told  me  that  his  name  was 
Sir  Edward  Warboys  ;  that  he  was  an  only 
fon  ;  that  he  belonged  to  the  navy  5  and  that 
chance  had  brought  him  under  the  windows 
of  Hickman's  houfe,  when,  hearing  my 
cries,  he  flew  to  my  afliftance 

Tears  were  the  only  anfwer  I  could  give 
to  him.  . 


C 

cc  You  weep,  mifs  !"  continued  he. 
*'  Believe  me,  I  feel  your  diftrefs. — —You 
are  now,  however,  returning  to  the  place 
of  your  nativity,  where  you  will  forget  your 
bafe  feducer,  and  become  again  the  pleafure 
and  the  comfort  of  your  worthy  parents. '' — 

And  he  rofe,  and  took  his  leave  of  me. 

My  diflrufl  ilill  continued  ;  and  having 
carefully  fecured  the  door,  I  fat  down,  op- 
prefied  with  forrow,  upon  an  elbow-chair, 
determined  not  to  go  to  bed,  or  to  clofe  my 
eyes. 

I  have  already  told  you,  that  if  Sir  Edward 
fhould  follow  the  example  of  Uickman,  I 
had  refolved  to  deftroy  myfelf.  I  rofe  5  and, 
falling  on  my  knees,  I  implored,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  foul,  the  protection  of  hea- 
ven. I  then  refumed  my  feat  with  more 
afifurance  5  for  God  read  my  heart,  and  faw 

in  it  true  repentance.-- How  often  does 

his 
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hirprovidence  manifeft  itfelf  when  we  are 
in  the  midft  of  dangers,  and  when  even  hope 

forfokes  us  ! In  fpite   of  every  effort, 

fleep,  at  length,  furprifed  me  j  and  a  dream 
.  yet  heightened  my  diftrefs. 

I  fancied  that  I  was  in  a  cavern,  which 
was  enlightened  with  one  gloomy  lamp,  and 
that  I  was  about  to  plunge  into  a  grave, 
when  an  old  man,  whofe  grsy  locks  veiled 
his  face,  prefented  himfelf  before  me. 

"  This  grave,'*  exclaimed  he,  <c  is  not 
deftined  for  thee. — It  is  mine. — My;  daugh- 
ter has  brought  me  to  it." — • 

I  difcovered  him  to  be  my  father,  and 
advanced  to  embrace  him. 

"Away!"  continued  he,  "  or  if  thou 
comeft  near,  cover  me  with  that  cloth."— 

And 


*  And  I  found  in  my  hand  a  fhroud.  I 
(bricked  $  and  with  the  rattling  of  earth 
thrown  upon  a  coffin,  I  heard  a  voice  from 
the  grave  pronounce  thefe  words,  "  Here 
it  is  that  we  expect  thee." 

I  awaked  in  horror.  The  candle  was  out; 
and  I  heajd  Sir  Edward's  voice. 

<c  Come*  mifs,"    cried   he,    "  open   the 

door  :    it    is    time   to   fet   out. -—And 

have  you  not  been  in  bed  ! -That  dif- 

truft,"  contuiued  he,  with  a  look  of  ten- 

dfcrnefs,   "  k$lls  me. Think  you  that 

all  men  are  equally  deteftable  as  Darnley 
and.Hickman,  that  becaufe  they  are  infen- 
fible,  fenfibility  does  not  exift  ?" 

«  Generous  man,"  replied  I,  "  this  is  an 
addition  to  the  guilt  of  that  unworthy  lord 
and  his  chaplain.— They  have  taught  me  to 

form  a  judgment  of  all  men  by  them. 1 

fin. 
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fmcerely  beg  your  pardon  for  the  miftake— . 
Yes,  Sir,  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  truly 
fenfible  of  the  merit  of  a  noble  deed  $  and 
there  is  not  perhaps  one  which  is .  more  fo 
than  that  of  protecting  an  unhappy  woman, 
who  wifhes  to  return  tothe-paths  of  virtue."— 

Tea  was  ordered  in,  and  vj£  fct  off  at 

break  of  day. 

Lady  Warboys,  in  whom  were  ftill  to  be 
difcovered  the  traces  of  beauty,  poffeffed  a 
certain  dignity,  a  certain  charm,  which  fur- 
vive  the  graces  of  figure  ;  a*q  fhe  received 
me  with  an  air  of  benevolence  that  expelled 
from  my  bofom  the  timidity  of  miJfortune. 
Her  fon  recounted  the  ftory  of  my  diftrefs ; 
and  I,  without  referve,  confeffed  my  errors* 
My  ingenuity  affected  her  5  and  fhe  conde- 
fcended  to  embrace  me,  to  receite  my  tears 
into  her  bofom. 

I  paffed 
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I  pafied  feveral  days  under  the  roof  of  this 
worthy  family,  which  feemed  to-be  the  .afy- 
lum,  the  refuge,  of  the  unhappy.  Though 
deeply  imprefTed  with  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
jieffes  which  were  heaped  upon  me  by  lady 
Warboys,  and  by  Sir  Edward,  yet  I  longed^ 
with  unabated  impatience,  to  behold  again 
my  parents.  My  protedtrefs  obferved  that  I 
did  ;  and  fhe  addreffed  me  in  words  which  I 
fhall  never  forget. 

"  r/hould  be  forry,  Rofetta,  to  de- 
tain you  here  any  longer. Lord 

Darniey,  I  fuppofe,  baffled  in  his  inquiries, 
has  now  relinquifhed  his  deceftable  project 
of  preventing  your  return  to  your  family. — 
Go  then,  my  dear  girl,  and  throw  yourfelf 

into  their  arms. Next  to  the  foul  which 

has  defied  the  allurements  of  vice,  is  that 
foul  which  is  devoted  to  penitence. For- 
get not,  that  imprudence,  which  has  been 
the  fource  of  your  failings,  has  been  the 

fource 
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fource  of  miferjr  to  many  of  the  youth  of 
our  fex  ;  and  be  afluted,  Rofetta,". — while 
fhe  clafped  me  in  her  arms — "  be  affurcd, 
that  virtue  is  no  chimera,  that  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  homage  even  to  thofe  who  believe 

not  in  it. Reflect,  that  honour  is  fupe* 

rior  to  every  thing  ;  that  neither  weahfe  «or 
grandeur  can  redeem  the  lofs  of  it ;  and  that, 
when  loft,  a  repentance,  fmcerc  as  jour* 
feems  to  be,  can  alone  wipe  off  the  (bin 

of  it. On  Darnlcy's  head  Jie«  all  the 

guilt.  He  has  been  fo  bafe  at  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  youth,  of  your  *reaknef«  ; 
arid  heaven  will  avenge  you.— ~-May  your 
error  ceafe  not  to  infpire  you  with  a  diffi- 
dence ofyourfelf! Be  not  .afhamed  to 

return  to  the  labours  of  the  field.  ••  Con* 
fider,  that  they  were  the  primitive,  that 
they  are  ftili  the  moft  honourable,  the  moft 
innocent,  employments  of  man;  that,  though 
fatiguing,  they  ane  yet  unattended  with 
meanncfs.  While  our  fathers  laboured  the 

grgund, 


ground,  they  were  honeft,  they  were  lovers 
of  virtue.  Avarice  drew  them  to  cities ; 
and  when  they  relinquifhed  the  plough,  they 
relinquifhed  the  duties  of  their  being.  Their 
punifhment  has  been  fevere,  for  they  are  no 
longer  capable  of  enjoying  the  pleafures  of 
nature.  It  was  not  a  labourer,  my  girl, 

who  feduced  you. No: it  was  a 

lord,  one  of  the  framers  of  our  laws,  and 
whole  duty  it  was  to  have  been  a  prote&or 

of  them* Blu/h  not  to  ftand  forth  an 

example  to  your  fellow-peafants ;  to  tell 
them  that  your  fate  will  be  theirs,  if 
they  guard  not  again  ft  the  fnares  of 

fedu&ion. Your  tears  have  doubdefs 

moved  the  fupreme  being  $  and  why  fhould 
they  not  find  a  paiTage  to  the  hearts  of  men  ? 

•They  will  pardon  you — pardon  ! 

they  will  love  you,-"  There  is  nothing 
fo  affe£Ung  as  repentance  when  it  is  fmcere. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Rafetta  !- write 

to  us  j  and  be  allured,  that  in  me,  and  in 

my 
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my  fon,  you  have  found  friends  who  will 
never  defert  you."' 

I  funk  in  tears  upon  the  ground,  at 
the  feet  of  her  ladyfhip,  who  eagerly  raifed 
me  up,  and  again  embraced  me  with  all  the 
warmth  of  an  affe&ionate  mother. 

I  prepared  for  my  journey  ;  but  Sir  Ed- 
ward found  means  to  put  it  off  for  fome  days 

longer.- Often  did    I  mark  his  eyes,  wet 

with  tears,  riveted  upon  me  ; — often  with  a 
figh  did  he  throw  his  trembling  hand  upon 
mine  j — and  often,  in  attempting  to  fpeak 
to  me,  he  could  only  utter  my  name. 

At  length,  after  a  number  of  delays  and 
pretences,  the  hour  of  my  departure  arrived  ; 
and  Sir  E'dward  was  the  firft  to  haften  it.— 
My  benefa&refs  iiad  complaifantly  put  a 
piece  of  money  "into  my  hand  in  return  for 
the  ring  which  I  had  refolved  to  fell  before 

mj 
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my  departure  from  London.  I  took  my 
leave  of  her  with  forrow  ;  and  though  I  en- 
treated her  fon  not  to  accompany  me  as  he 
propofed,  he  yet  perfifted  in  his  defign. 

On  the  road,  Sir  Edward  feemed  to  be 

engrofTed  by  a  gloomy  melancholy. He 

iighed,  but  feldom  fpoke.  We  were  to  fe- 
parate  at  a  village  about  three  miles  diftant 
from  mine.  As  we  advanced  to  it,  his  for- 
row encreafed  ;  and  he  perpetually  enquired 
of  me  how  far  we  had  to  go.  At  length 
we  alighted,  and  I  thanked  my  protector, 
and  wept. 

"  To  heaven,"  faid  I,  "  to  heaven,  which 
can  alone  requite  the  obligations  I  owe  to  , 
thee,  do  I  leave  it  to  reward  thee." — 

"  And  rauft  we  part !"  replied  ht, 

"We 
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"  We  muft. It  is  time  for  me  to  fly 

to  my  parents,  to  die  at  their  feet."— » 

"  Adieu  !"  faid  we  to  each  other — — — 
"  Adieu  !" 

He  feized  my  hand  j  and  I  felt  it  wet  with 
tears.  He  gazed  upon  me  with  a  deep  figh  ; 
and  with  words  upon  his  lips,  he  fell  down 
in  a  fwoon. 

I  fcreamed ;  and  the  people  of  the  inn 
immediately  flew  to  his  relief.  On  his  re- 
covery, they  left  us  ;  and  I  told  him  my 
diftrefs  at  this  accident. 

"  Rofetta*"  faid  he,  "  kt  me  beg  of*  you 
to  fit  down,  to  liften  to  what  I  have  to 

fry.-- 

And  he  again  took  hold  of  my  hand. 

I  wiflied 
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f<  I  wimed  to  have  been  filent,  but  I  find 
that  it  is  impoffible  ;  and  I  cannot  bid  an 
eternal  farewell  to  you,  without  revealing 
to  you  my  ftory."— . 

"  Prompted  by  humanity  alone,   I  rufhed 
to  your  affiftance.— — -Your  fituation  melted 

me. 1  no  fooner  beheld  you  than*  I  felt 

my  bofom  glow  with  a  paflioa  pure  though 
it  was  violent.  Your  misfortunes,  your 
tears,  your  ingenuity,  heightened  your 

charms. — I   could   not  withhold   from 

you  my  refpeft,  my  adoration. To  my 

love  then,  not  to  my  generofity,  afcribe  the 
fervice  I  have  done  to  you  j  and  know,  from 
this  confeffion,  that  I  do  not  merit,  that  I 
do  not  require,  an  acknowledgment  for  it. 

• My  love   for  you  ftill  increafed.     I 

Was  infenfible  to  every  pleafure  but  that  of 
feeing  you,  when,  as  a  laft  effort  of  integrity, 
which  you  perhaps  obferved,  I  fuddenly, 
after  a  number  of  delays,  urged  your  depar^ 

CUIt, 
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ture.--rs.Hear  my  piotive  for  it.-^ 
mother,  whom^I  tenderly  love,  has  con- 
cluded fqr  rn«  a  march  with  *  diftant  De- 
lation ;  and  if  I  (hoyld  difappoint  her,  {he 
would  be  unhappy.-- — <To  her  will,  there- 
fore, I  (hall  yield  myfelf  a  facrifiee.wrr— ^1 
{hall  marry  the  woman  of  her  choice,  though 
fortune  has  prefented  tq  me  the  woman  of 
my  heart. — Yes,  dear  Rofetta,  I  would  have 
endeavoured  to  repair  the  wrongs  you  fu- 
ftained  from  the  bafe  Darnley,  would  have 
rewarded  injured  virtue  in  you.  But  no 
more  of  a  love  which  I  muft  ftifle  !— I 
expeft  not  even  an  anfwer  from  you  ;  and 
1  leave  you  in  th$  hope  that  you  *wjlj  at  leaft 
lament  for  me."-r« 

And  with  thefe  words,  he  rofe.  haftily?  flew 
tQ  his  chariot,  and  difappeared. 

A   conduct    fo  noble  could  not  fail   to 

heighten    my  gratitude. — But    how    great 

VOL.  I.  X*  was 


was  my  aftonifhment  when  I  found  in  my 
pocket  a  diamond,  which,  to  me,  feemed  to 
be  of  confiderable  value  !  I  immediately  dif- 
patched  a  letter  to  the  generous  Sir  Edward, 
in  which  I  intreated  that  he  would  continue 
hfs  friendfliip  for  me,  and  that  he  would  take 
back  a  prefent  which  would  humble  me  in 
his  eyes  and  in  my  own.  I  added,  that  if 
fentiments  independent  of  love  would  fuffice, 
thefe  I  would  chearfully  beftow  upon,  him 
without  referve. Alas  !  Sir". 

• 
And  the  adorable  girl  fighed. 

"  Alas  !   Sir,  I   was   then  a   ftranger  to 

love. 1  finiflied  my  letter,  with    art 

«arneft  requeft,  that  he  would  compleat  the 
happinefs  of  his  mother  by  efpoufing  his 
relation,  and  with  repeating,  that  a  wretch 
like  me,  inftead  of  yielding  to  any  tender 
attachment,  ought  to  fpcnd  her  days  in 
perpetual  tears  for.  her  guilt.  The  cler- 
gyman 
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gyman  of  the  place  recommended  to  me  a 
trufty  meflenger ;  and  I  charged  him  to 
deliver  the  diamond  and  the  letter  to  Sir 
Edward  in  perfon. 

With   what  a  crowd  of  emotions  was  I 
overwhelmed  as  I  approached  to  my  native 

village  ! Shame,  joy,   grief,  took  at  once 

pofleffion  of  my  foul. 1  enquired  of  a 

ftranger  who  pafled  me  about  my  parents  ; 

and  I  was  informed .O  God  !   and  I . 

I  am  the  caufe  of  it — I  was  informed, 

that  they  had  quitted  their  refidence,  the 
fpot  of  their  nativity,  difconfolate  for  the 
lofs  of  me,  and  bewailing  doubtlefs  my  life, 
more  cruel  to  them  than  would  have  been 

my  death. My  dear  parents  !"— I 

have  never  feen  them  more,  Sir ;  have  ne- 
ver been  able  to  learn  to  what  place  they 

had  retired. Alas  !  devoted  as  they  were 

to  religion  and  to  virtue,  forrow  muft,  ere 
now,  have  brought  them  to  the  grave.  • 

Ire- 
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I  returned  upon  my  footfteps,  looking 
back  every  moment  upon  my  dear  village. 
—Sometimes  I  thought  that  I  efpied  our 
thatched  cottage ;  and  the  image  of  it  tore 
my  heart. Oh !  cruel,  cruel  Darn- 
ley ! — 

At  length  I  arrived  at  the  fpot  in  which 
you  firft  faw  me,  where  I  am  employed  in 
the  meaneft  offices, — Alas  !  can  I  ever  ex- 
piate the  errors  of  my  pail  life  ? — Yet  in  the 
midft  of  my  misfortunes,  I  have  one  com- 
fort. At  the  age  of  eighteen,  inftead  of 
waiting  to  be  torn  from  vice,  I  have  had 
the  refolution  to  tear  myfelf  from  it.  I  {hall 
live — I  mall  die  in  tears.  The  fmcerity, 
the  fervour,  of  my  repentance  will  perhaps 
render  me  lefs  criminal  in  the  eye  of  my 

offended  Maker. Coutcr'  I   but  have  the 

comfort  of  embracing  the  dear  authors  of 
my  being,  of  watering  with  my  tears  their 
venerable  wrinkles,  of  being  the  prop  of 

their 
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their  oM  age  ! But  have  I  not  been  the 

caufe^their  death  ? — I  have.      They  were 

unable    to   furvive     my    difhonour, — • 

Mine  ! — they  have  themfelves  been  tainted 
by  it.  Yes,  I  have  dug  their  grave ; — 
have  deprived  them  of  life,  in  return  for 
having  given  it  to  me>  in  return  for  the  fa- 
vours they  heaped  Upon  me.  My  dream> 
I  doubt  not,  is  realized  :*— from  their  daugh- 
ter—— — a  daughter  whom  they  loved  with 
fo  much  tendernefs,  they  have  received " 
their  mortal  flab. — 

Alas !  Sir,  from  this  faithful  narrative, 
determine  my  duty  and  your  own.  Though 
I  cannot  accept  of  your  hand,  yet  I  confefs, 
that  I  love  you.  It  is  an  addition  to  my 

misfortunes. Be    my   friend,   then,   my 

protestor  -9  honour  me  with  your  advice; 
grieve  for  my  fate;  but  renounce  a  pro- 
ject which  could  not  fail  to  be  injurious 

to   us  both. Leave    me   to    mourn  the 

lofs  of  my  honour  5  to  mourn  that  I  can 

never 
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never  be  yours.  — —  Farewell,  Sir  !  You 
cannot  have  any  thing  to  anfwer. — Come, 
Emily,  let  us  return." 


It  is  impoflible,  Charles,  to  defcribe  to 
thee  the  different  hurricanes  that  arofe  in 
my  breaft.  I  beheld  Rofetta  the  victim  of 
fedu£tion  and  villany,  at  a  period  of  life 
when  every  furrounding  object  dazzles  ;— 
beheld  her>  reftored  to  virtue,  with  her 
charms  in  full  bloom,  A  female  of  eigh- 
teen fpurning  from  her  every  pleafure,  em- 
bracing the  moft  abject  condition,  the  moft 
horrid  mifery,  and  ready  to  die  with  rc- 

morfe  ! What  a  picture,  my  friend  ! 

and  how  deeply  is  it  engraved  on  my  heart ! 

Thus  I  wrote  to  the  miftrefs  of  my  heart. 

<c  Rofetta,  I  have  weighed  every  obftacle, 
and  I  am  determined.  Your  penitence  is 
fincere  : — you  arc  enamoured  ,with  Virtue, 

and 


and  you  confefs  your  love  for  me. They 

who,  having  loft  their  honour,  retain  a 
fenfe  of  the  value  of  it,  have  recovered  it.— 
Even  my  reafon  pleads  for  you; — pleads, 
that  I  fhould  make  you  my  wife,  and  tells 
me,  that  I  fhall  never  have  another." 

Hear  her  anfwer. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  do  love  you ;  and  in  return 
for  my  fenfibility,  you  tear  me  from  the 
only  happinefs  it  was  left  me  to  enjoy,— 
Pure  friendfhip  alone  could  have  dried  up 
my  tears  j — and  you  deny  me  even  that  con- 
folation.  I  fhall  inftantly  fly  from  this  re- 
treat, never  to  fee  you  more. — Adieu,  then, 

for  ever  ! Alas  !  Sir,   ou^ht  I  to  accept 

of  your  hand  ?— I,  who  deferve  not  to  be  a 
wife  to  the  meaneft  of  men  ?— — No  :  pre- 
ferve  your  honour  in  its  purity,  and  let  my 
difgrace  be  my  own.  Away  with  the 

thought ! They  who  can  truly  repent, 

can 
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can  die.' In  this  world   we  fhall  not  be 

united. — Take,   then,   the  all  which  it  is  -in 
my  power  to  grant  to  you,   mv  tears,    my 

efteem,  my  love. -Would  I   had  aught 

elfe  in   my   power!- Be   allured*   Sir, 

that   affe&ion   alone    prompts    me  to  this 

Hep. It  may  coft  me  my  life. — My  life  ! 

of  what  avail  is  that  ? — Yet,   it  is  the  only 
facrifice  I  can  make  to  you." 

I  flew  to  the  farm-houfe,  and  found  the 
family  in  tears.  Rofetta  had  difappeared, 
after  having  left  them  a  few  trifling  prefents. 
The  worthy  people  expatiated  on  her  excel- 
lent qualities,  on  the  lofs  they  had  fuftained. 
Twenty  times  did  they  fepeat,  that  an 
angel  could  not  poflefs  more  ingenuity, 
more  benevolence. — Father,  mother,  child- 
ren, all  regretted  my  dear  Rofetta.  I 
made  them  recount  the  moft  minute  cir- 
cumftance  that  related  to  her.  She  had 
wept  bitterly  before  her  departure  5— wept, 

and 
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and   repeated ly  pronounced  ray  name.— — 

Conceive  my  «Hftra&ion,r My  foul  darted 

into  every  path  through  which  Rofetta 
might  have  pafled*  I  fearched  every  village 
in  the  neighbourhood,  made  every  poffible 
enquiry,  but  in  vain. — It  is  almoft  needlefs 
to  add,  that  Villars  was  my  confident. 

In  a  folitary  excurfion,  one  evening,  on 
horfeback,  I  wandered  I  knew  not  whither. 
Ready  to  fink  with  fatigue,  1  alighted  at 
the  entrance  of  a  wood.  At  a  little  diftance, 
I  efpied  a  miferable  hut,  from  whence  pro- 
ceeded a  glimmering  light.  Impelled  by 
what  motive  I  know  not,  I  advanced  toward 
it,  and  heard  a  voice  utter,  as  if  with  diffi- 
culty, "  Oh !  my  father,  mother,  my 
dear,  dear  parents,  do  I  ftill  force  tears  from 
you  ? — I  have  offended  you,  have  brought 
dishonour  upon  your  old  age  5 — and  it  is 

jlift  that  I  fhould  die. -Ah$  !  it  was  my 

wifh  to  have  been  the  cbrnfort  and  the  prop 

of  it. Can  you  pardon  me  ?" 

"  Pardon 
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"  Pardon  thee  !  Yes,  dear  child Em- 
brace us,  and  put  thy  truft  in  Heaven, 
which  will  reftore  thee  to  health,  and  ftiffer 

us  to  die. Our  grave  is  under  out  feet, 

ready  to  receive  us."— 

"  Alas  !  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  recalling 
me  to  life. — I  die  with  remorfe — die  with- 
out you  will  hereafter  learn  the  other  caufe 
of  my  death.  I  have  only  one  favour 
to  afk."— 

"  Dear  Rofetta  !"— 

"  Soon  as  my  eyes  are  clofed,  fee  that 
this  letter  is  delivered,  agreeably  to  the  di- 
reaion.— It  is  for  Sir  Henry  Lenox,  and  he 
is  to  be  found  at  Villars- Abbey."— 

I  rufhed  into  the  cottage. A  woman, 

expiring      upon     the     bed     of     Poverty, 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand ;    an  aged  man  in 

tears, 
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tears,  who  veiled  her  face  with  his  filver 
focks ;  another  woman,  alfo  aged,  alfo  in 
tears,  who  clafped  one  of  her  hands  in  her's, 
prefented  themfelves  before  me.  I  fprung 
forward,  and  fnatched  the  letter.— Read  the 
contents  of  it. 

"  To  you,  O  worthy  man,  fuperior  to 
the  reft  of  your  fex,  I  addrefs  my  laft  flghs. 
I  may  now  pour  out  my  foul  to  you,  fmce, 
ere  this  letter  fhall  reach  you,  I  fhall  be  no 

more. Know  then,  dear  Sir  Henry,  that 

I  die  for  you,  that  I  fhunncd  you  becaufe 
it  was  my  duty,  becaufe  I  could  not,  with 
your  heart,  enjoy  your  name.  Gratitude 
would  have  induced  me  to  reject  the  hand 
of  Sir  Edward  Warboys,  if  he  had  been  at 

liberty  to  make  an  offer  of  it  to  me. 

Think  then  what  love  owes  to  you.  > 
How  fenfible  have  you  made  me  of  the 
fatal  confequences  which  attend  the  lofs  of 
virtue! — 1  refpe6Ud  your  honour;  and  I 

feel 
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feel  myfelf  unable  to  furvive  my  forrow 
that  I  am  no  longer  worthy  to  enjoy  that 
fociety,  in  which  my  foul  feemed  to  refume 
its  ftrength,  its  purity,  its  innocence.  In 
dying,  I  give  you  a  proof  of  the  fincerity  of 
my  affection.— As  my  friend,  my  only 
friend,  may  I  prefume  to  beg,  that  you 
will  beftow  a  fmall  portion  of  your  bounty 

upon   my  poor   parents  ? Alas  !    I    am 

the  caufe  of  all  their  mifery.  Grief  for — 
(hall  I  call  it  my  fault  ? — No:  grief  for  my 
guilt  hath  rendered  them  incapable  of  pre- 
ferving  the  trifle  of  wealth  which  they  pof- 
fefled.  They  blufhed  for  their  unhappy 
daughter— they,  who  never  had  aught  to 
reproach  themfelves  with,  but  that  they  had 
give/'  birth  to  me.  They  had  retired  to  a 
wretched  cottage ;— there  I  found  them, 
there  I  now  expire.  They  have  deigned  to 
open  their  arms  to  me  ;  and  1^  have  once 
more  enjoyed  the  happinefs  of  pre&ng  to 
my  heart  the  dear  authors  of  my  being,— 

Let 
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'Let  them  remind  you  of  the  unhappy  Ro- 
fetta;  and  be  afiured,  that  my  foul  will  feel, 
and  be  grateful  for,  every  favour  they  ihali 

owe  to  you. Adieu  for  ever,   dear  Sir 

Henry.  I  embrace  death  as  a  blefling,  fince 
I  have  loft  what  alone  could  render  me 
refpe&able  in  the  eyes  of  the  only  man  I 
ever  truly  loved." 

I  fcreamed  out,  "  Ah,  my  dear  Rofetta !" — 

i      '    Yi:?    *'1  *  '   »'3 

The  good  people  were  confounded  $   and 

Rofetta,  having  opened  her  eyes,  funk  into  t 
my  arms  in  a  fwoon.     I  cannot  finifh  the 
fcene,  my  friend  : — thy  feeling  heart  will  be 
full  of  it. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  Rofetta,^  continued  I,, 
with  all  the  tranfport  of  love  ;  "  yes,  yoi* 
fliall  be  my  wife: — our  hearts  are  already 
united.  In  rewarding  you,  I  (hall  reward 
Virtue  itfclf,  To  errf  is  tfce  Jot  of  huma- 
nity; 
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nity;  to  rife  fuperior  to  our  failings  by  a 
fincere  repentance,  is  to  merit  that  efteem 
which  is  due  to  the  moft  unfullied  virtue.*' — 

"  And  you,"  faid  I  to  the  venerable 
couple,  who  were  at  my  feet,  "  you 
fhall  be  my  father  and  mother ;  I  (hall  be 

your   fon,    your   fecond   child. >-Rofetta 

and  I  will  have  no  other  conteft,  but  which 
fhall  love  you,  cherifh  you,  the  moft." — 

Such  then  is  my  fituation,  Charles.— 
The  fight  of  me  has  reftored  Rofetta  to  life, 
though  fhe  ftill  perfifts  that  fhe  cannot  be 
mine.  I  have  told  her,  however,  that  my 
life  depends  upon  her  cpmpliance.  We  are 
now  at  Villars-Abbey,  where  preparations 
are  making  for  the  wedding.  My  Ro- 
fetta is  fprung  from  a  race  of  hufband- 
men,  who  have  been  rnqdels  of  virtue  in  the 
village  in  which  they  lived.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  pafs  my  days  in  the  country.— Long 

have 
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have  I  lived  for  others,  now  let  me  live  for 
myfelf,  liften  to  the  di&ates  of  reafon,  of 
my  heart,  and  obey  them.  The  ftudy  of 
Nature,  and  of  my  own  being,  fhall  fupply 
the  place  of  con veriat ions,  in  which  fervile 
complaifance  and  dark  perfidy  aflame  the 
name  of  a  focial  difpofition,  and  of  polite- 
nefs.  My  wife  will  feel  the  importance  of 
her  duty;  and  I  am  convinced,  that,  ifihe 
becomes  a  mother,  {he  will  love,  and  will 

know  hoW  to  bring  up,  her  child ; am 

convinced,  that  nothing  can  (hake  her  grati- 
tude, her  attachment,  to  me. There  are 

moments,  I  confefs,  in  which  I  refame  my 
chains,  in  which  I  fubmit  to  the  fentiments 
of  the  vulgar,  in  which  I  hear,  even  at  this 

diftance,  the  buzz  of  St.  James's. But 

when  I  return  into  myfelf,  when  I  give  ear 
to  truth,  can  I  entertain  a  doubt  that  Ro- 
/etta  is  not  a  real  penitent?  Why,  then, 
fhould  (he  not  be  rewarded  ?— Is  not  Teal 
penitence  the  inoft  effectual  atonement  ? 

and 
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are  not  juftice  and  benevolence  thft 
greateft  of  pleafures  ? — Say,  Charles,  what 
nmft  I  do  I 

FROM  CHARLES  NEWBURGH,  ESQ^  TO  SIR 
HENRY  LENOX,  IN  ANSWER. 

Marry  Rofetta,   my  friend  j — do  what  a 
being  fuperior  to   man   would  do  in  your 

place. Re/lpre  to  that  unhappy  girl  her 

honour,  by  Shielding  it  with  your  own. 
Since  you  are  convinced,  that  (Jie  loves  you, 
that  flje  fincerely  grieves  for  her  errors, 
that  (he  attempts  not  to  deceive  you,  reward 
her  for  her  resolution  in  flying  from  vice, 
.at  an  age  in  which  flie  might  have  given 

charms  tg  it. Rofefta  is  truly  virtuous. 

Her  foul  is  flill  untainted  ;  and  it  is  on  tb^ 
villain  alone  who  betrayed  her  innocence, 
that  the  contempt  of  the  world  ought  to 
fajl.  You  talk  of  burying  yourfdf  in  the 
with  your  wife  and  new  relations. — 

Beware 
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Bewarebf  that.  Have  you  done  a  bad  a&ibn  ? 

— No  :  you   have   overcome   prejudice, 

and  trampled  it  tinder  foot. Come,  then, 

to  London  :  infulf  it  there,  and  difplay 
your  elevated  foul  in  all  its  luftre.  Come1, 
and  teach  men,  that,  by  forfaking  their 
lucknied  paths  of  ignorance,  and  of  folly,  you 
rife  fuperior  to*  them.  Feel,  Henry,  in  its 
ut mod  extent,  the  fervicc  you  do  to  humani- 
ty.  You  render  virtue  its  own  rewarcf, 

by  re-exalting  to  her  native  greatnefj  a 
fellow-creature,  degraded  in  her  own  eyes, 
becaufe  (he  was  degraded  in  thofe  of  the  vul- 
gar, who  know  not  the  true  value  of  any 
thing.  You  do  more,  my  friend.  By  this 
glorious  example  you  fnatch  from  the  con- 
tagion of  vice  a  multitude  of  charming  crea- 
tures, who  will  fee  that  virtue  has,  evcnori 
earth,  its  comforts  and  its  recompense,  and 
who  will  hope  to  find  hearts  generous  as  your 
own.  Enjoy  your  happinefs,  Henry.  I  Jonj 
Co  cl.ifp  you  in  my  arm'?.- And  thofe  wor- 

VCL.  I.  M  thjr 
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thy  people  ! Are  you  thoroughly  fen- 

ilble  of  the  joy   you  have  given   to   them  ? 

. You    have  reftored  to    them   their 

daughter,  their  honour,  have  fcattered  flow- 
ers upon  the  laft  ftage  of  their  earthly  jour- 
ney.    Woe  to  that  foul  which  feels  not,  in 
its  utmofl  latitude,  the  magnanimity  of  your 
conducl:,  which  partakes  not  of  your  hap* 
pinefs.     You  are,  in  my  efteem,  a  hero  infi- 
nitely more  deferving  of  applaufe  than  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  warrior.      He  acts   not 
"but    on    the  principles  of  falfe  glory.     If 
the  town   fhould   be   fo   weak  as   to  with- 
hold from  you  that  applaufe,  turn  to  your 
heart,   my  friend,   and   that   will  tell  you, 
you  have  done  a  glorious  deed.     Let  that 
teftimony    fatisfy   you ;    and   with    it    ac- 
cept of  mine,  the  teftimony  of  an    affediv 
onate  friend.      Let  me  repeat   it,   Henry, 
what  would  a  being  more  than  human  do  in 
your  place  ?  What  you  have  done,  and  what 
I  mail  ever  admire.     From  his  approbation 
of  your  choice,   I   fhajl  entertain  a  much 

more 
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more  high  opinion  of  Lord  Villars  than  I 
did.  I  am  impatient  for  your  arrival.  Make 
hafte  then,  my  friend,  for  this  wretched 
world  {lands  in  need  of  examples.  You 
fhall  be  the  true  philofopher.  I  am  tired  of 
reading  treatifes  of  morality,  and  feeing  fo 

little  of  it  pra&ifed.- How  many  huf- 

bands  will  you  confound,  who  are  yoked 
with  women,  who  profane  the  very  name  of 
wife  !  Thefe  are  the  objects  who  deferve 
contempt.  Would  the  ridiculous  chatter 
of  our  lordlings  give  you  any  vmeafmefs  ? 
—Leave  them  to  their  own  worthy  mates, 
and  Rofetta  will  be  amply  revenged.  I  am 
on  the  rack  till  I  fee  her, Adieu,  cou- 
rageous fage.  I  hardly  know  what  I  write, 
fo  much  am  I  charmed  with  the  manlinefs 
of  your  proceeding.  Our  little  coterie  fa- 
lute  you.  Already  have  we  emptied  an  hun- 
dred bumpers  to  the  health  of  lady  Le* 
nox. 

P.  S, 
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P.  S.     The  town  rings  with  the  news  af 
your  marriage.     I  obferved,  that  at  firft  it 
occafioned  much   furprife.     People  of  merit 
have  not  the  resolution  to  judge  for  themfelves. 
They  attempt  it ;  but  it  is  by  flow  degrees 
that  the  light  of  reafon  appears.     Your  prc- 
fence  will  determine  them.     Lord  Rufport 
infifts,  that,  for  one  Rofetta,  he  would  give 
a  thoufand  fuch   beings  as   the  world   call' 
"  honeft  women.5'     Our  witlings,   I  doubt- 
not,  will  foon  talk  themfelves  down  ;  and 
to   what  advantage,    my  friend,  will   you 
appear,  when  viewed  through  the  medium  of 
truth  ! 
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HPHE  Chevalier  de  Selicourt,  a  youth  of 
an  engaging  appearance,  and  with 
noble  blood  in  his  veins,  was  fent  by  his 
father  to  Paris,  as  the  moft  proper  place  to 
.receive  an  education  which  might  fit  him 
for  the  profeffion  of  arms. 

Eager  to  acquire  wifdom,  at  an  age  when 
people  fecm  to  value  themfelves  upon  a  ne- 
II.  B  e 


glecl  of  it,  the  chevalier,  even  in  the  midft  of 
difHpation,  found  time  for  reflexion  ;  and 
experience  already  told  him,  how  wide  the 
difference  is  between  true  love  and  a  tranfient 
engagement,  the  almoft  inevitable  coufe- 
quences  of  which  are,  languor  and  difguft. 
His  heart  was  fufceptible  of  one  paflion  only. 
A  tender,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  folid  attach- 
ment therefore  was  the  fole  object  of  his 
wifhes  ;  and  by  a  fortunate  event  they  were 
at  length  gratified. 

The  charms  of  the  Baronefs  Danmlli,  and 
of  the  Marchionefs  de  IVtenneville,  had  fpr 
ibnre  time  attracted  an  equal  degree  of  admi- 
ration. The  baronefs  had  been  left  a  wi- 
dow after  a  marriage  of  a  few  months.  Her 
figure  was  regular  to  admiration,  her  fliape 
at  once  elegant  and  majellic,  and  her  foul 
fo  ducYiIe  as  to  .adapt  itfelf  to  every  different 
Ion.  But  fo  predominant  was  her  paflion  for 
government  and  tyranny — a  paflion,  which, 
evt-n  in  :i  fex  farmed  to  fubdue  IKS  offends 

our 
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our  pride,  and  difguflrs  us— that  though  all 
acknowledged  the  power  of  her  beauty,  yet 
all  were  unwilling  to  yield  to  it.  She  was 
furrounded  with  admirers  ;  and  the  pofiefiion 
of"  an  ample  fortune  gave  no  fmall  iuftre'  to 
her  attractions.  Notwithftanding  her  haugh- 
tinefs,  (he  was  not  deftitute  of  fenfibility. 
To  form  a  choice,  however,  that  might  flat- 
ter her  vanity,  was  her  vice  ;  and,  fuch  was 
her  difpofition,  there  was  not  any  danger 
that  felf  would  be  facrifked  to  love. 

Nature  fecmed  to  have  formed  themarchio- 
nefs  as  a  contraft  to  Madame  Darmiili.  Two 
large  black  eyes,  fraught  with  an  affecling 
languor,  rendered  the  utterance  of  her  fen- 
timents  in  fome  meafure  unneceffary.  She 
appeared  as  if  afraid  to  be  thought  hanJ- 
fome  by  the  world,  and  as  if  defirous  to  con- 
ceal from  herfelf  that  {he  really  was  fo. 
Every  day  gave  new  charms  to  her.  Her 
converfation  was  rather  affc'cling  than  bril- 
liant ;  and  hardly  a  word  efcaped  from  her 

whicii 
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which  did  not  convey  a  fentiment.  Her 
parents,  paying  lefs  attention  to  inclination 
than  to  intereft,  agreeably  to  the  general 
mode,  had  facrificed  her  to  a  hufband  from 
whom  (he  experienced  every  mortification 
which  old  age  and  jealoufy  can  inflict  ;  a 
Jiufband,  who,  confiding  more  in  his  own 
vigilance  than  in  the  virtue,  the  blamelefs 
conduct,  of  his  wife,  had  his  difhonour, 
which  he  dreaded  yet  lefs  than  the  ridicule 
that  would  attend  it,  perpetually  before 
him. 

Different  as  they  were  in  feature  and  m 
qhara&er,  Madame  Darmilii  and  Madame  de 
Menneville  were  infeparable  friends  ;  and  it 
was  at  a  ball  that  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  Chevalier  de  Selicourt. 

Though  thofe  paffions  that  are  conceived 
at  firft  fight,  which  not  unoften  abide  by  us 
through  life,  are  treated  as  chimerical,  yet 

thus 
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thus  were  Selicourt  and  the  Marchionefs  at 
once  captivated  with  each  other.  The  Che- 
valier became  deeply  enamoured.  From  the 
moment  that  he  beheld  Madame  de  Mejme- 
ville,  his  eyes  were  riveted  to  her.  A  fenfa- 
tion,  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  engrofTed 
his  foul.  He  fighed,  he  felt  a  timidity  upon 
him,  he  was  afraid  to  fpeak.  His  wit  loft  its 
vivacity,  he  beeame '  abforbed  in  thought ; 
and  at  length,  aftonifhed  at  the  diforder  with 
which  he  was  agitated,  and  convinced  that 
his  heart  was  about  to  refign  itfelf  for  ever 
to  all  the  violence  of  love,  he  left  the  com- 
pany. 

The  marchionefs  was  equally  at  a  lofs  to 
account  for  the  emotion  which  (he  had  felt 
at  the  fight  of  the  chevalier.  Though  in 
examining  herfelf  fhe  was  perhaps  lefs  fin- 
cere,  yet  Virtue  whifpered  to  her  a  few  re- 
proaches, which  fhe  would  have  wifhed  to 
be  unfounded.  That  fhe  had  thought  Seli- 
court 
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court  amiable,  however,  fhc  could  not  con- 
ceal from  herfelf.  She  endeavoured  to  ba- 
nifh  an  idea  which  became  every  moiherit 
more  alluring  ;  and  fhe  promifed  to  herfelf 
that  (he  would  never  more  behold  the  ob- 
ie<£i  of  it.  Faintly,  however,  was  pro- 
nounced her  every  vow  to  maintain,  even  in 
thought,  her  duty  inviolaie.  Her  heart 
was  perpetually  in  arms  to  combat  this  fyf- 

tem  of  indifference. How  dreadful  is 

the  conflict  when  reafon  and  inclination  are 
at  variance  !  •  How  feeble,  how  impo- 
tent, is  the  moft  approved,  virtue  when  it  is 
oppcfed  by  pafiion  ! 

Selicourt,  on  the  other  hand,  abandoned 
himfelf,  without  icferve,  to  all  the  enthu- 
iiafm  of  his  infant  love.  A  thoufand  times 
c]id  he  fwear  that,  to  his  laft  Ureath,  he 
would  adore  Madame  de  Menneville. 

"  But 
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*'  For  ever,"  faid  he,  <c  fhall  fhe  reign 
the  emprefs  of  my  heart.  Henceforth,  my 
only  care  (hall  be,  to  convince  her  that  I 
love  her  with  a  tendernefs  which  death  alone 
can  terminate.  One  look  from  her  will 

render  me  the  happieft  of  men,' But  If 

(he  fhould  not  love  me — if  fhe  fhould  love 

another. What  do  I  fay  ? — I  have  not  a 

wi(h  but  to  love  her.  If  I  am  not  permit- 
ted to  fpeak  to  her  of  my  paflion,  I  fhall  at 
leaft  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  thinking  of  it. 
That  alone  fhall  engrofs  my  attention,  fhall 
conftitute  my  happinefs." — 

The  baronefs  was  impatient  to  fee  again 
Madame  de  Menneville  ;  and  no  fooner  did 
they  meet  than  the  former  began  a  conver- 
fation  about  Selicourt.  The  marchionefs, 
though  fhe  perceived  that,  the  encomiums  of 
her  friend  upoji  their,  new  acquaintance  were 
too  warm  to  be  di£hted  by  mere  politenefs, 
hsuJ  yet  fo  far  the  command  of  herfelf  as  to 

conceal 
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conceal  her  uneafmefs  ;  and  flic  took  an 
early  opportunity  to  withdraw. 

"  Is  the  baronefs  then  enamoured  with 
Selicourt?"  thought  fhe  as  fhe  returned 
home. — "  Ah  !  wretch  that  I  am,  can  I 

doubt  it  ? Yes,   Selicourt  is  beloved  by 

my  friend  ! — Can  I  call  her  my  friend  who 
plunges  into  my  heart  a  dagger? — •. — Alas! 
my  fituation  is  defperate.  Whither  does 
paflion  hurry  me  ? — Shall  I  admit  thoughts 

which  virtue  rejects  ? -Shall  I  forget  the 

ties,  the  facred  ties,  by  which  I  am  bound  ? 

No  :   henceforth   I  will   not  think  of, 

fee,  the  chevalier. Is  it  in  my  power  not 

to  think  of  him  ? Alas  !  can  I  have  be- 
come already  fo  weak,  fo  guilty  ? Yes, 

Selicourt    I  will   never  behold   again.     • 
I  will  do  more.     If  the  baronefs  loves  him — 
^"fhe  loves  him  ! — Too  well  am  I  convinced 

that  fhe  does. Be  it  fo.     Far  from  oppo- 

fing  her  inclination,  I  will  arm  her  againft 

my- 
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myfclf.     She  fhall  marry  Selicoirrt.— How 

happy  is  fhe  ! With  her  fortune  me  has 

it  in  her  power  to  beftow  her  heart  upon  an 
object,  who  —  why  is  Monfteur  de  Menne- 
ville  not  fo  amiable?" — 

•  Violent  as  her  paffion  was,  tlrc  mar- 
chionefs  retained  fo  far  the  command  of 
hecfdf,  as  to  avoid  the  company  of  Seli- 
coorr,  while  the  baronefs  feized  every 
Opportunity  to  enjoy  it.  She  even  affected 
not  to  mention  him.  Madame  DarmiHi 
appeared,  one  day,  abforbed  in  thought  j 
and  fhe  tenderly  enquired  into  the  caufe  of  it. 

"  You  arc  my  friend,"  anfwcred  (he, 
after  a  look  of  eagernefs,  and  a  filence  of  a 
few  moments"—"  let  me  therefore  beg  your 
advice  on  one  of  the  moft  important  actions 
of  my  life."— 

The 
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Tne  marchionefs  fhudderecL 

"    You  have  feen    the   chevalier  dc  Seli- 

court feen  him,   and   undoubtedly  con- 

fefied  his  charms. — For  my  own  part,  I— •» 
I  cannot  help  declaring  him  equally  de- 
ferving  of  efteem  as  of  love. — You  do  not 
fpeak!"— 

She  coloured,  and  her  confufion  increafed. 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  replied 
Madame  de  Menneville.—- "  His  -figure,  I 
am  convinced,  bdlies  not  his  virtues." — 

* 

"  A  thought  has  flruck  me,'*  continued 
the  baronefs,  "  and  I  hope,  my  dear,  that 

you   will  approve  of  it. To  be  happy, 

the  heart,  you  know,  muft  be  engaged  ; 
and  as  the  moft  fpotlefs  virtue  and  an  exqui- 
fite  fenfibility  ar.e  often  iirfeparable,  the 
point  is,  to  reconcile  our  inclination  with 

our 
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our  duty.  An  agreeable  hufband  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  lover.  With  the  former,  in- 
ft  ead  of  klufhing  at  our  happinefs,  we  are 
proud  of  his  love.  I  am  almoft  tempted, 
therefore,  to  .enter  again  into  a  ftate  which 
I  formerly  considered  as  an  intolerable  bon- 
dage, but  would  now  .prefer  to  liberty 

itfclf. -Speak  then,  my  dear  marchionefs. 

I  am  inclined  to  give  my  hand  to  Selicourt : — 
your  anfvver  fhall  determine  me." — 

What  a  flroke  was  this  to  Madame  de 
Mennevillc  !-— -To  uhat  a  conflict  was  (he 
expofed  ! — Her  doubts  were  now  difpelled. 
She  beheld  Madame  Darmilli  enamoured  of 

Selicourt beheld    a    rival    in    her   friend. 

She  was  at  once  afraid  to  betray  a  fhadow 
of  diflimulation  to  the  Baronefs,  and  to 
.  open  her  heart  to  her.  Yet  what  could  /he 
hope  from  a  paflicn  which,  as  it  could  not 
be  gratified  with  honour,  it  was  neceiTary 
to  ftifle  in  its  infancy:  Even  at  the  price  of 

the 


the  Chevalier's  love,  fhe  would  have  beer* 
fatisfied,  provided  that  he  would  continue 
difengaged  from,  and  indifferent  to,  the 
reft  of  her  fex.  But  every  thing  confpifed 
againft  her ;  and  vain  were  all  her  efforts 
to  fupprefs,  or  even  to  conceal,  the  dif- 
ferent emotions  which  racked  her  foul. 

"  Heavens  !  my  dear  Marchionefs,"  cried 
Madame  Darmilli,  "  you  grow  pale !" — 

Madame  de  Menneville  that  inftant  fell 
down  in  a  fwoon.  She  was  conveyed  home, 
where,  on  opening  her  eyes,  ihe  perceived 
the  following  billet,  written  in  an  unknown 
hand. 

"  Let  me  intreat,  madam,  that  if  the 
firft  expreffions  of  this  letter  ftould  dif- 
pleafe  you,  you  will  not  throw  it  afide, 
but  perufe  it  to  the  end. 

"  I  love 
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"  I  love  you,  madam reflect  that  1 

have  begged  to  be  heard  —  love  you  with 
a  tendernefs,  a  purity,  that  are  inexpref- 
fible.  I  know  that  your  attachment  to 
Virtue  and  to  your  duty  is  immoveable 

« know. that   I   am    unworthy  of  your 

fmalleft  notice ;  yet  am  I  unable  to  con- 
ceal from  you  a  paffion  which  every  thing 
confpires  to  oppofe.  Permit  me,  however, 
to  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  thus  declaring  to 
you  that  nothing  can  ever  tear  you  from  my 
heart,  that  to  my  laft  breath  I  fhall  not 
ceafe  to  adore  you,  without  a  return,  with- 
out hope,  without  even  the  confolation  o£ 
hearing  you  .fay  that  you  pity  me.  Can 
there  be  a  more  difmterefted  homage  ?  Shall 
I  offend  by  feeling  with  rapture  the  powcC 
of  your  charms  and  of  your  virtues,  by  dwel- 
ling upon  them  in  fecret,  by  repeating  to 
myfelf  an  hundred  times,  what  I  have  deter- 
mined never  to  repeat  aloud,  that  you  arc 
the  moft  adorable  pf  women,  I  the  mod  affec- 
tionate 
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ticmate  oflovers  ! — Affectionate  of  lovers  !-r- 
The  expreflion  has  efcaped  me,  and  I  will  nr/t 
erafc  it.  Yes,  I  am  the  moll  affectionate,  the 
mod  unhappy,  oflovers.  If  my  prefence  (hall 
offend  you,  I  will  even  avoid  every  place 
\vhe*re  there  may  be  a  pollibility  that  we 

fhall  meet. What  have  I  faid  ?— Wcuki 

you  deny  me  the  happinefs  of  behoiding  y»  u, 
of  .enjoying  from  thofe  eyes,  to  which  my 
heart  is  unalterably  riveted,  a  Tingle  glance? 
—May  it  not  fufHce.  that  I  have  impofed  up- 
on myfelfan  eternal  filence  ?  —  Would  you 

exact  of  me  a  greater  facrifke  ? Alas  ! 

not  to  fpealc  to  you  of  his  love,  and  to  die, 
is  all  that  is  in  the  power  of 

The  CHEVALIER  de  SELICOURT." 


The  feelings  of  Madame  de  Menjueville 
upon  the  perufal  of  this  epiftle,  are  not  to  be 
conceived.  She  found  that  the  baronefs  was 

not 
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not  beloved,  and  that  fhehao  hcrfelf  captivated 
a  man  whom  (he  already  adorer  From  her 
oppofition  toit  her  pafiion  had  gained  ftrength, 
and  at  the  fame  time  (he  was  unwilling  drat  it 
fliould  triumph  over  her  duty  as  a  wife,  and 
her  gcnerofity  as  a  friend.  "  The  fortune 
of  Selicourt,"  thought  (he,  "  is  flender  i 
fhould  he  efpoufe  my  dear  Madame  Dar- 
milli,  he  would  revel  in  opulence. — How 
happy  ftjall  I  be  in  fulfilling  my  duty,  in  fa- 
crificing  my  own  happinefs  to  that  of  my 
friend,  to  that  of  the  man  who  loves  me, 
in  foaring  above  the  frailties  of  humant- 
ty!"- 

Within  t  few  days  after  the  above  cir- 
cumftance,  the  chevalier  received  the  fol- 
lowing anonymous  epiftle  : 

"  You  will  dcubtlefs  be  furprifed  at  the 
ftep  I  now  take.  Convinced  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  ;,11  the  laws  impofcd  upon  my  fex, 

>  T 
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I  am  myfelf  aftonimed  at  it,  am  myfelf  the 
firft  to  pronounce  my  error.  Yet  am  I  un- 
able, chevalier,  to  refift  a  paflion,  to  the 
nature  of  which,  formed  as  you  are  to  in- 
fpire  it,  you  cannot  be  a  ftranger.  -  Shall 
I  call  it  friendibip  ?  —  Alas!  friendship  ex- 
cites not  the  emotions  I  feel.  Spare  me  the- 
confufion  of  making  an  acknowledgment 
•which  I  expect  from  you  with  impatience. 
My  happinefa  depends  upon  youranfwer; 
and  you  may  be  yourfelf  the  meflenger  of  it. 
It  is  neediefs  to  tell  you  who  lam:  you 
muft  have  diftinguifhed  me.  Remember, 
however,  if  my  fnmknefs  is  culpable,  i 
flatter  myfelf  that,  by  you  at  leaft,  I  flial! 
not  be  judged  with  feverity" 

"  Judged  with  feverity!"  echoed  Seli- 
•court,  a§  he  concluded  the  letter  -  "-Ah* 
divine  Menneville,  with  my  life  would  I  re- 
ward thee  for  this  excefsof  condefcenfion.  — 

Shall 
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Shall  I  impute  to  thee  as  a  crime  thy  return 
to  a  paffion  which  is  not  more  tender  than 

it  is  refpeftful  ? No  : 1  fly  to  adore 

thee." 

And  in  an  inftant  was  the  name  of  the 
chevalier  de  Selicourt  announced  to  the  mar- 
chionefs.  She  happened  to  be  alone. 

"  Your  pity  then,  Madam,"  cried  he, 
throwing  himfelf  upon  his  knees,"  has  tri- 
umphed over  your  indifference.  My  happi- 
nefs  is  too  great  to  admit  a  doubt  of  it. — 
Let  me  die  with  love  and  joy  at  your 
feet  ; — die  repeating  your  name,  repeating 
that  I  love  you,  that  I  adore  you,  that  I  have 

not  a  wifh  to  exift  but  for  you. Whither 

do  you  fly,  Madam  ?  Would  you  leave  me  ! 
Has  this  declaration  given  offence  to  you  ? 
Do  you  repent  that  you  have  rendered  me 
the  moft  happy  of  men,  who,  till  you  pro- 
nounced my  doom,  was  the  moft  wretched. 

VOL.  II.  C  Deign 


Deign  then  to  raife  upon  me  thofe  eyes 
which  add  fuch  luftre  to  your  charms  . 
deign" 

The  marchionefs  was  fufpended  between 
love,  civility,  and  wonder;  and  thefe  im- 
preffions  increafed  at  every  word  of  the  che- 
valier. She  could  not  conceive  to  what  it 
was  owing  that  he  addrefled  her  in  fuch 
terms  ;  and  notwithstanding  her  virtue,  fhe 
could  not  help  enjoying  a  kind  of  pleafure 
in  beholding  at  her  feet  the  man  of  he.r 
heart. 

<c  I  am  at  a  lofs,  Sir,"  interrupted  fhe, 
endeavouring  to  conceal  her  confufion,  and 
raifing  him  from  the  ground  ;"  "  I  am  at  a 
lofs,  Sir,  to  comprehend  what  has  given  rife 
to  this  difcourfe,  and  vexed  that  curiofity 
fhould  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  Men  to 
it. — You  talk  to  me  of  your  love,  of  a  hap-* 
pinefs  which  it  is  far  from  being  in  my 

power 
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power  to  confer  upon  you. For  heaven's 

fake  explain  yourfelf." 

"  It  is  I,  Madam,"  relumed  the  chevalier 
with  warmth,  "  it  is  I  who  ought  to  beg 
an  explanation,  Are  you  then  unwilling  to 
alleviate  the  mifery  of  a  man  whofe  tender- 
nefs  for  you  will  carry  him  to  the  grave  ? 
You  are.  Too  well  do  I  perceive  that  you  love 
me  not,  that  by  this  letter  you  meant  to  in- 
fult  a  paflion  which  I  feel  myfelf  unable  to 
fubdue."— 

And  he  put  the  fatal  paper  into  her  hand. 
She  read  it,  and  the  chevalier  thus  conti- 
nued : 

"  To  what  do  you  advife  me  ?— Forget  you 
I  cannot.— A  thoufand  deaths  would  I  fuffer 
in  return  for  that  inftance  of  generous  con- 
defcenfion,  which  you  impute  to  yourfelf  as 

an  indifcietion. Take  then  a  life  wnich 

I  can 
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I  can  no  longer  enjoy  than  while  I  am  per- 
mitted to  adore  you." — 

"  Be  feated,  Sir,"  replied  the  marchio- 
nefs,  with  a  tone  of  refolution  which  gave 
the  lie  to  her  heart ; — "  be  feated,  and  hear 

what  I  have  to  fay. 1  defired  that  you 

would  unfold  the  myftery  of  your  behaviour, 
and  I  find  that  the  task  lies  upon  myfelf. — 
Allow  me,  Sir,  in  the  firft  place,  to  ask 
you  a  few  queflions. — You  have  prefumed 
to  talk  to  me  of  love  — •  love,  which  is  too 
often  the  mere  garb  of  perfidy  —  to  write 
a  letter  to  me  full  of  it,  •  and  yet  you  fay, 

that  you  efteem,  that  you   refpecT:  me  ! * 

Know  you  not  my  fituation,  Sir; — know 
you  not  that  I  ought  to  banifh  every  idea 
that  is  in  any  degree  inconfiftent  with  the 
duty  of  a  wife— of  the  wife  of  Monfieur  de 
Menneville?" — 

"  Too 
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"  Too  well,  alas  !"  interrupted  the  che- 
valier with  agitation,  "  do  I  know  that  I 
have  a  rival,  and  that  that  rival  is  a  hufband. 
— But,  Madam,  I  have  already  told  you,  and 
I  now  repeat  it,  that  I  am  capable  of  loving, 
of  adoring  you,  without  a  return,  without 
hope.  Nay,  though  you  even  hated  me, 
you  fhould  engrofs  my  every  wifh,  (hould 
engrofs  my  foul,  fhould  be  the  unvaried  ob- 
ject of  a  flame  which  death  alone  can  ex- 
tinguifli.  Fear  not  my  indifcretion.  Sooner 
will  I  perifh  than  fuffer  to  efcape  from  me  one 
word,  one  look,  which  may  give  offence  to 
you. — Can  a  love  like  this  be  incompatible 
with  refpecl  ? — -Ah  !  Madam,  what  heart 
is  there  fufceptible  of  a  tendernefs  like 


Thefe  words  of  the  chevalier  were  utter- 

cd might  the  expreffion  be  indulged ,. 

with  the  tongue  of  perfuafion  ;  and  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  tears  rendered  them  not  a 

litlc 
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little  formidable  to  the  repofe  and   to  the 

virtue  of  Madame  de  Menneville. How 

anxious  was  fhe  to  triumph  over  them  ! — 
how  fearful  left  her  confufion  fhould  betray 
her! 

"  And  to  whom  then,  Madam,"  conti- 
nued Selicourt,  "  am  I  indebted  for  this 
letter  ?"— 

cc  Not  to  me,"  replied  Madame  de  Men- 
neville with  a  figh. — It  comes,  Sir,  from  a 
lady  who— who  loves  you,  who  has  it  in  her 
power  to  beftow  upon  you  her  hand,  and 

with    it  a  fplendid  fortune. How  great 

will  be  her  happinefs  ! You  do  not  afk 

her  name !" 

"  Yourfelf  excepted,  Madam,  there  is  not 
upon  earth  a  woman  who  can  intereft  my 
heart,*  You  talk  to  me  of  riches  :— — 

riches ! 


riches  !  what  are  they  when  compared  jto 
love  ?"— 

cc  You  will  find  both,  Sir,  in  your  un- 
known correfpondent,"  replied  the  mar- 
ch ionefs,  after  a  look  full  of  tendernefs  at 
the  chevalier.  "  The  lady  has  charms  which 
ought  to  banifh  from  her  all  dread  of  a  refu- 
fal ;  and  I  may,  without  a  breach  of  difcre- 
tion,  inform  you  that  my  friend,  the  Baro- 
nefs  Darmilli,  is  fhe."— • 

"  The  Baronefs  Darmilli,  Madam  f  •  < 
She  is  indeed  pofFefled  of  every  charm  to 

captivate  or  to  pleafe. But" — added  he  in 

an  affecting  tone •"  {he  is  not  Madame 

de  Menneville  !" • 

"  Her  happinefs,"  refumed  the  marchio- 
nefs,  *c  will  be  mine.  Follow  my  advice, 
Sir,  by  paying  your  addreflcs  to  her  —  but 
reveal  not  what  I  have  told  you.— —Adieu. 

A 
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A  longer  interview  would— pray,  Sir,  al- 
low me  to  be  gone." — 

And  fhe  inftantly  withdrew  into  another 
apartment.  . 

The  chevalier  was  amazed  at  the  abrupt- 
nefs  of  her  departure  j  and  no  fooner  had  he 
left  the  houfe  than  the  marchioiaefs  gave 
ftricl:  orders  to  deny  all  future  admittance  to 
him.  She  fhut  herfelf  up  in  her  clofet,  and 
abandoned  herfelf  to  -all  the  horror  of  her  fi- 
tuation. 

"  Well,"  thought  fhe,   "  have  I  now 

fatisfied   this   tyrant  virtue? At  a  time 

when  my  refolution  had  almoft  forfaken  me, 
have  I  not  facrificed  every  thing  to  my  duty? 

1  have.   But  ah  !  how  dreadful  was  the 

conflict  when  I  beheld,  at  my  feet,  the  man 
I  doat  on ;  when  I  heard  him  declare  his 
love  for  me— his  love,  which  cannot  be 
equalled  but  by  my  own  !— Yet  have  I  re- 

jeded 
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jected  his  tendernefs,  and  attempted  to  ftifle 
my  own— have  I  told  him  that  he  is  beloved 
by  another,  and  fought  to  render  that  other 

happy* Can  friendfhip friendfhip  to 

which  I  am  a  vi&im— exact  more  of  me  ?— 

A  vi&hn  to  friendfhip  ! Do  I  then  forget 

that  I  have  barely  done  what  honour  de- 
mands, that  I  am  bound  by  ties  which  I  an 
compelled  to  revere  ? — Whither  would  my 

guilty  paflion  hurry  me  ? Am  I  not  the 

wife  of  Monfieur  de  Menneville  ? Am  I 

not  fubje&  to  him  ? — Is  not  my  chain— my 
chain  indiflbluble .'" — 

She  continued  for  fome  minutes  abforbed 
in  thought. 

"  Come/'  exclaimed  (he,  darting  up, 
<c  the  chevalier  fhall  marry  Madame  Dar- 
milli,  and— and  I  will  never  fee  him  more.'* 

Virtue 
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Virtue  had  not  fled  fo  far  from  the  breaft 
of  the  marchion-efs  as  to  render  her  infenfible 
of  her  weaknefs,  or  fearlefs  of  the  confe- 
quences  of  it.  She  engaged  her  hufband 
to  carry  her,  for  a  few  months,  into  the 
country  ;  and  (he  actually  waited  upon  the 
baronefs  in  order  to  take  her  leave  of  her. 

Sellcourt,  in  the  mean  while,  had  waited 
upon  Madame  Darmilli.  In  vain  did  he  ex- 
ert his  wit  to  enliven  the  conversion, 
while  the  baronefs,  anxious  to  know  what 
effect  her  billet  had  produced,  perpetually 
led  him  to  her  favourite  topic,  perpetually 
extolled  the  fweets  of  a  happy  marriage,  and 
painted,  in  every  flattering  colour,  the  plea- 
fures  which  wait  on  riches.  Encomiums' 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  lady  were  the  only 
anfwers  of  the  chevalier;— encomiums, 
which,  though  they  had  in  them  more  of 
gallantry  than  of  love,  were  yet  fo  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  Madame  Darmilli,  that  fhe 

took 


took  for  declarations  in  form  what  were  in 
reality  mere  Tallies  of  wit,  mere  effufions  of 
cold  politenefs. 

The  baronefs  was  now  convinced  that  (he 

had  made  a  conqueft convinced  that  fhe 

had  not  fufficiently  intimated  her  fehtiments, 
and  that  the  chevalier  would  have  been  more 
explicit  if  fhe  had  been  lefs  referved.  Thus 
were  affairs  circumftanced  when  the  mar- 
ch ionefs  waited  upon  her  with  the  news  of 
her  intended  retreat  into  the  country. 

<4  The  country,  my  dear  !"  exclaimed 
Madame  Darmilli  —  "  the  country,  when 
all  the  world  flock  to  town  !— — What  can 
have  given  rife  to  this  ftrange  refoluti- 
on  ?"— 

"  I  have  my  reafons  for  it. — I  am  tired  of 
the  town: — to  you,  my  dear  baronefs,  it 
may  have  charms."— 

"It 
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It  has  indeed  at  prefent,  when  I  feem  to 
be  on  the  very  brink  of  happinefs."  — 

"  Happinefs  !"  interrupted  Madame  de 
Menneville,  who  trembled  at  every  word 
fhe  heard, 

"  Happinefs,  my  dear,  with  a  man  dc- 
ferving  of  my  hand.  —  I  have  feen  Selicourt  ; 
and  to  me  he  feems  pofiefled  of  every  quality 
to  pleafe."  — 

"  Then  he  loves  you  !"— 

cc  Jle  had  no  occafion  to  tell  me  that  he 
Jpes  :<  —  love  eafily  difeovers  itfelf.—  Let  me 
then  intreat,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  will 
(lay  to  witnefs  our  approaching  union."— 

«*  What  !  you  are  going  to  marry  himJ" 

And 
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And  that  inftant  the  Marquis  de  Menne- 
ville  was  announced. 

«  Well,  Madam,"  faid  he  to  the  mar- 
chionefs,  "  have  you  taken  your  leave  of 
the  baronefc  ?" — 

In  vain  did  fhe  attempt  to  conceal  her  dif* 
order. 

"  I  have  not,  Sir.  The  feafon  is  too  far 
advanced  : — we  will  poftpone  our  journey." 

"  Why  yefterday  you  was  impatient  to 
fet  out  !"— 

"  Yefterday! — what  we  long  for  one  day, 
Sir,  we  often  deteft  the  next. Pray  con- 
duit me  home."— 

Monfieur  de  Menneville  and  Madame  ds 
Darmilli  looked  at  each  other  aftoniftied. 
On  her  return,  the  marchionefs  complained 

of 
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of  a  violent  head-ache,  and  begged  to  be  left 
alone.  Then  did  fhe  feel  to  what  a  height 
her  diforder  had  increa fed —feel,  that  love  had 
aflumed  the  entire  pofleffion  of  her  foul. 

"  Never  more,"  cried  flie,  "  {hall  I  en- 
joy tranquillity. 1  am  in  love dread- 
ful idea  ! — in  love  with  a  man,  who,  at  the 
time  that  he  lavifhes  his  adoration  upon  me, 

would   facrifice  me  to  another — would 

No  :   he  mail  not  marry  the  baronefs. 1 

will  difcover  every  thing  to  her — will  con- 
vince her  of  his  perfidy. Alas  !  mall  I  be 

juftified  in  doing  this  ?  No  :  it  was  myfelf 
who  urged  the  chevalier  to  reward  the  love 
of  my  friend. — My  friend !  no  longer  is  me 

entitled  to  that  name. -She  is  my  enemy, 

my  barbarous,    hateful  enemy.' Ah  ! 

wretch  that  1  am,  how  dreadful  are  the  ef- 
fects of  love  1  I  have  loft  my  reafon  ;  I  ab- 
hor myfelf- abhor  every  thing  but  Seli- 

court, ^O  heaven  !    let  death   be  my 

punim- 
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punifhment  —  death,  which  can  akme  era- 
dicate from  my  bofom  a  paifion  that  is 
fraught  with  forrow  and  with  .guilt,  which 
can  alone  reftore  to  jne  my  tranquillity,  my 


A  gloomy  melancholy  began  already  to 
prey  upon  the  health  of  the  marchionefs.— < 
Often  did  her  hufband  furprife  her  in  tears, 
often  endeavour,  but  in  vain,  to  penetrate 
the  caufe  of  them.  She  had  given  orders  to 
deny  all  accefs  to  Selicourt,  and  Cie  wc.s 
every  moment  tempted  to  countermand 
them  ;  (he  blamed  herfelf  for  not  having 
withdrawn  into  the  country  ;  and  if  (he  had 
done  this,  (he  would  have  returned  to  Paris 
the  very  fame  day. 

Notwithftanding  every  obflacle,  Seliccurt 
found  means  to  write  to  her.  Twenty  times 
did  fhe  perufe  his  letters,  and  accufe  him, 
then  condemn  herfelf,  and  juftify  him.  At 

length 
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length  fhe  determined  to  fend  back  to  him 
thofe  dangerous  papers,  which  only  fervcd 
to  feed  in  her  a  pafiion,  which  was  without 
hope,  and  a  defpair,  which  Was  without  cure. 
With  his  letters  fhe  fent  to  him  the  follow- 
ing billet : 

<c  You  perfift  then,  Sir,  in  attempting  to  fee 
me,  in  writing  to  me.  Inftead  of  continuing 
to  torment  a  heart  which  cannot,  muft  not, 
be  yours,  content  yourfelf  with  the  love  of 
Madame  Darmilli,  and  make  hafle  to  con- 
firm to  her  a  tendernefs  of  which  fhe  is  al  - 
ready  convinced  beyond  a  doubt.  From 
your  implicit  obedience  to  my  pad  precepts, 
I  doubt  not  your  compliance  now.  Adieu, 
Sir.  Seek  not  to  deceive  a  woman  who 
might  have  at  leaft  fome  pretenfions  to  your 
eftcem." 

Sell- 
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Selicourt  received  this  epiftle  with  afto- 
iiifliment ;  for,  from  the  ftylc  of  it,  he  guef- 
fed,  not  only  that  he  was  lefs  indifferent 
to  the  marchionefs  than  his  fears  had  told 
him,  but  that  (he  was  even  jealous  of  Ma- 
dame Darmilli.  Vain,  however,  was  his 
overy  effort  tq  procure  an  interview  with  her^ 
till  at  length  Monfieur  de  Menneville  pre- 
vailed with  her  to  accompany  him  to  a  ball 
which  was  to  be  given  by  a  lady  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. Thq  chevalier  failed  not  to  at- 
tend ;  and  he  had  the  addrefs  to  procure  admit- 
tance to  a  private  apartment  into  which  the 
marchionefs,  fick  of  fociety,  had  retired  in 
order  to  give  a  loofe  to  her  forrows.  Her 
mafk  was  off;  and  fhe  difcovered  a  melting 
languor  whien  gave  a  new  luftre  to  her 
charms.  Her  hufband  had  left  the  rooms, 
and  was  not  to  return  till  the  clofe  of  the 
night;  a  circuniftance  which,  by  chance, 
wax  known  to  Selicourt  alone,  and  of  which 

VOL.  II.  D  he 
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he  omitted  not  to  avail  himfelf,  by  procuring 
a  habit  fimilar  to  that  of  Monfieur  de  Men- 
neville. 

" 1  was  afraid,"  cried  he  to  the  marchkv 
nefs  as  he  flew  to  her  in  an  extafy  ;  "  I  was 
afraid,  Madam,  of  betraying  to  others  the 
violence  of  a  paffion  which  ought  not  to  be 
known  but  to  yourfelf.  My  refpect,  you 
fee,  is  equal  to  my  love.  Let  me  befeech 
you,  therefore,  to  hear  me — to  hear  me  but 
for  one  moment,  and  then  defire  me  never 
to  fee  you  more,  defire  me  to  die,  and  I  will 
obey  you." — 

At  the  recolle&ion  of  the  chevalier's 
voice,  Madame  de  Menneville  felt  a  thou- 
fand  different  emotions  — felt,  that  fhe  was 
no  longer  able  either  to  fly  from  him,  or  to 
command  him  from  her  prefence. 

cc  To  obtain  one  glance  of  thofb  eyes," 
continued  he,  <c  is,  I  confefc  it,  a  happinefs 
which  few,  and  myfelf  lefs  than  any,  de- 

ferve. 
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ferve.  Yet  is  my  love  tender  and  difinterefted 
beyond  example.  To  your  indifference,  how- 
ever, your  hatred  I  ought  perhaps  to  call  it, 
add  not  an  accufation  which  would  ftamp 
me  the  moft  bafe,  the  moft  guilty  of  men. 
Though  I  have  waited  on  Madame  Dar- 
milli,  and  have  paid  thofe  compliments  to 
her  beauty  which  beauty  deferves,  yet  havt 
I  never  once  hinted  that  I  love  her." 

.; ,',  .;  V  }i 

<c  Then  you  love  her  not  ?"  interrupted 
the  marchionefs,  with  an  agitation  which  in- 
creafed  every  moment. 

<c  No,  Madam,"  replied  the  chevalier 
with  warmth,  "  it  is  yourfelf  alone  whom  I 
adore. — —Would  you  permit  it,  I  could 
eafily  juftify  myfelf." — 

"  It  is  needlefs,  Sir. — In  what  have  you 
•ffended  me  ?•— I  was  the  firft  who  advifed 

you 
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you  to  fprjn  an  attachment  with  the  baroneft. 
She  loyes  you— and  I  cannot—- 
She cpuld  |iot  utter  another  word. 

M  I  underftand  you,  Madam.  You  canr 
ijot  beftow  a  iingle  thought  upon  me.  But 
does  virtue  forbid  you  to  efteem,  to  pity  me  ? 
Ko:  it — but  we  are  obferved.  Sufpicions 
may  arife ;  and  I  hold  your  honour  infinite- 
ly more  dear  than  either  my  life  or  my 
love. — —Could  you  expe&  more  of  me? 
—I  take  my  leave  of  you  with  this  fingle 
requeft,  that  you  will  permit  me  once  more, 
•nee  only,  to  throw  myfelf  at  your  feet,  to 
unfold  {o  you  my  heart,  to  hear  you  pro- 
Bounce  my  deftiny."— rr 

The  marchionefs  could  not  refill.  She 
•onfented  to  receive  another  vifit  from  Sell- 
ceurt,  upon  the  exprefs  condition,  however, 
tkat,  fronr  that  time,  he  ihould  for  ever 

avoid 
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avoid  every  place  where  there  was  a  poflibi- 
lity  of  their  meeting,  fully  fenfible  of  tfic 
value  of  the  permiffion  he  had  obtained,  the 
Chevalier  promifed  an  implicit  obedience 
to  her  commands  ;  and  the  pleaftire  He 
fhould  feel  in  feeing  Madame  de  Menne- 
ville,  in  telling  her,  once  more,  that  he 
loved  her,  ingrofled  his  foul, 

fcr*-.  ^- 

How  dangerous  had  fo  much  caution^  fd 
much  refpe&,  rendered  Selicouft  to  the 
Marchionefs ! 

"  Ah !"— thought  fhe,  abandoning  herfclf, 
when  fhe  had  returned  home,  to  a  crowd  of 
thoughts  which  till  then  (he  had  been  obliged 
to  ftifle— «  is  there  a  man  on  earth  but  Seli^. 
court  who  is  fufceptible  of  a  love  fo  ardent 

and  fo  refined  ? ^How  fearful  he  is  to  if- 

oblige  me ! .  how  ^car  I  am  to  Him  '—H 

how  deeply  he  has  affefted  me  !— *-I  have 
.-^It  is  myfelf,  myfelf  aahc^'whoni 

be 
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he  loves.— —And  may  I  not  return  his 
paffion  without  committing  an  injury  to 

Monfieur  de  Mennevillc  ? No. — — 

Well  then,  friendfhip  {hall  unite  us. 
May  not  friendfhip  fupply  the  plade  of  love  ? 
—Friendfhip  ! — how  I  feek  to  deceive  my- 

felf ! Ought  I  to  give  that  name  to  the 

unhappy  tendernefs  by  which  I  am  fettered > 
by  which — by  which  I  am  ready  to  be  de- 
ihroyed  ?-~-Let  me  be  deftroyed  rather  than 
yield  to  it.  I  have  given  a  promife  to  the 
chevalier  that  he  fhould  have  another  inter- 
view.—I  will  cancel  that  promife  ; — I  will 
fee  him  no  more,  no  more  betray  to  him 
my  guilt,  my  weaknefs  and  my  fufferings." 

And  fhe  inftantly  renewed  her  orders  te 
deny  all  accefs  to  the  chevalier. 

Selkourt  flew  to  the  rendezvous.     Ma- 
dame de  Mennevilfe  was  not  at  home.     He 

begged 
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begged  to  hate  admittance,  he  infifted  upon 
itj  and  at  length  prevailed.  The  marehionefs 
ftarted  back  a  few  fteps  in  order  to  avoid 
him  j  but  it  was  in  vain,  for  he  was  already 
in  her  apartment,  and  determined  to  oppois 
her  paflage. 

"  No,  Madam,"  cried  he,  "  you  (hall 
hot  fly  from  me  ; — you  (hall  hear  me — hear 
me  for  the  laft  time,  if  it  muft  be  fo.~- 
Yefterday  I  facrificed  every  thing  to  my  de- 
licacy arid  to  your  reputation,  and  to-day, 
when  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  fpeak  to  you 
without  a  witnefs,  will  you  deny  me  au- 
dience?— My  fate,  Madam,  I  repeat  it  to 
you,  is  in  your  hands  ; — after  this  interview, 
difpofe  of  me  as  you  will.  —  Alas  !  I  have 
not  yet  exprefled  to  what  an  height  I  adore 
you.  A  paffion  like  mine  deferves  not 
your  difpleafure.  Nothing  can  equal  my 
tendernefs  for  you  but  my  refpe&.  Not 
the  fmalleft  facrifice  do  I  require  from  you. 

In 
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I  loving  the  moft  valuable  of  Women,  the 
moft  worthy  of  adoration,  will  confift  my 
happinefs.— — Once  more  let  me  afkj  what 
caufe  there  can  be  for  alarm  in  the  indul- 
gence of  a  paffion  which  the  moft  rigid  vir- 
tue might  permit. — Friendfhip,  Madam*' — 

<c  Friendfhip  !"  interrupted  the  marchio- 
nefs  with  a  deep  figh,  and  an  earned  look 
at  tbe  chevalier.  — "  Why  fhould  we  deceive 
ourfelves  ?— No,  Sir,  I  ought  neither  to  fee 
you  nor  to  liften  to  you. Every  mo- 
ment which  I  wafte  in  a  convention,  the 
object  of  which  would  unavoidably  plunge 
me  into  guilt,  is  a  violation  of  my  duty,  an 
infult  to  my  hufband.— Withdraw,  Sir  ;— i 
have  already  heard  too  mucn." — 

And  fhe  immediately  arofe.  Selicourt 
pt rceivcd  that  fhe  wept. 

«  \Vhat 
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"  What  do  I  fee  !"  exclaimed  he.— "  Am 
I  the  caufe  of  thofe  tears  ?" — 

"  You  are,  chevalier,"  refumed  the  mar- 
chionefs,  falling  back  upon  her  feat,  and 
giving  a  loofe  to  her  tranfports,  "  you  are 
the  caufe  of  them."— 

tc  Ah  !  Madam— ah  !  my  charming  Men* 
neville !  are  you  then,  in  any  degree,  af- 
fected with  my  fituation  ? — do  you  not  hate 
me?-"— — 

Hate  you  ! — I  ought  to  do  it.  You  have 
deprived  me  of  my  repofc,  my  tranquillity, 
my  virtue;  Nowj  while  her  weaknefs  is  in 
full  difplay  before  you,  take  not  advantage 
of  an  unhappy  woman,  who  is  no  longer  the 
miftrefs  of  herfelf,  who  has  loft  her  reafon, 
and  who  beholds  her  error  in  iti  full  ex- 
tent."— 

"  Yo* 
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"  You  have  no  caufe,  (hall  have  none,  to 
reproach  yourfelf,"  exclaimed  the  chevalier, 
fhedding  a  flood  of  tears  upon  the  feet  of  the 
marchionefs,  as  he  knelt  before  her. — "  Say 
but  that  you  would  love  me  if  your  heart  was 
at  your  difpofal.*' — 

"  You  wifh  then  to  enjoy  your  triumph  ! 

* Do  not  thefe    tears  tell    you   that   I 

would  ?"— 

And  a  moment  after  flie  exclaimed  with 
eagernefs,  "  Do  you  love  me  ?" 

"  Love  you  ! — It  is  not  in  language  to 
exprefs  the  fervour  with  which  I  adore 
you." 

"  Then  I  have  only  to  fpeak,  to  be  obey- 
ed  ?" 

"  Yo« 
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<c  You  have. To  convince  you  of  my 

tenderneis,  I  would  think  my  life  a  facrifice 

too  fmalK" • 

"   I  require  not  that  you  fhould  die  :  —  I 

require what  I  am  fenfible  is  torture  t<* 

us  both — that  you  fhould  wed  Madame  Dar- 
milli."— 

«  Wed  Madame  Darmilli!" 

"  Yes,  as  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  you  can 
give  me  of  your  love. — In  confidence  (he  has 
told  me  the  fecret  of  her  tendernefs  for  you> 
It  is  in  her  power  to  render  you  happy,  che- 
valier : — render  her  fo,  and— and  fee  me  no 
more,  forget  me." — 

"  What !  fhall  I  love  the  baronefs  !-^In 
the  arms  of  another  fhall  I— no,  Madam,  I 
will  not  obey  you.  Friendfhip,  I  find,  has 
•mighty  influence  with  you  !" — 

"It 
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"It  had,  till  love how  different  do  I 

feem  from  what  I  was  !" My  refolutiorij 

Sir,  is  formed.  You  muft  either  give  your 
hand  to  Madame  Darmilli,  or  we  muft  ne- 
ver fee  each  other  more.— —Believe  me,  it 
i&  with  no'fmall  ftrugglc  that  I  reduce  you 

to  this  alternative. Yet  think  not*  Seli- 

court,  of  what  I  fuffer. — Exert  a  becoming 
firmnefs  \  reflect  that  we  cannot  be  united  ; 
and  be  aflured  that  the  hufband  of  Madame 
Darmilli  (hall  not  ceafe  to  be  the  friend  of 
Madame  de  Mennevillei" 

Hardly  had  fhc  uttered  thefe  words,  when 
fhe  flew  from  the  apartment.  The  feelings 
of  Seli court  upon  the  occafion  are  rather  to 
be  felt  than  toW. 

Though  the  chevalier  often  faw  Madame- 
Darmilli,  yet  could  he  not  prevail  with  himfelf 
to  flatter  her  with  a  dawn  of  hope.     Already 
did  fhe  apprehend  that  flic  was   left  beloved* 

tha* 
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ftian  fhc  had  unhappily  fuppofed,  already 
had  jealoufy  ftolcn  a  paflage  into  her  bofom. 
Tho'fhewas  unwilling  to  indulge  the  fmalleft 
fufpicion  of  Madame  de  Menneville,  yet  her 
prefence  was  no  longer  a  pleafure,  was 
troublefome,  was  even  diftrelfing,  to  her. 
Notwithftanding  his  precaution,  however, 
the  looks  and  the  fighs  which  efcaped  from 
Selicourt,  when  he  happened  to  be  in  com-, 
pany  with  the  two  ladies,  might  have  remo- 
ved every  doubt  of  the  baronefs,  could  /he. 
have  dared  to  diftruft  her  friend. 

Though  perhaps  it  was  their  wifh  to  avoid 
each  other,,  yet  by  the  caprice  of  their  fate 
they  perpetually  met.  One  day  as  they  were 
alone,  Madame  Darmilli,  after  a  long  iilencc 
which  fpoke  their  mutual  perplexity,  took 
occafion  to  mention  the  chevalier. 

"  Do  you  think  tha.t  Selicoijrt  loves  me?" 
&ud  the  Uaronefs.  *f  I  know  not  whether 

ray 
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my  fufpicions  have  any  ground,  but  I  can- 
not help  thinking  his  behaviour  cold  and 
embarrafled.  When  I  offer  to  fpeak  to  him, 

he  leaves  me  abruptly  : my  very  looks  he 

fhuns.  Yet  would  I  reflgn  every  other  hap- 
pinefs  for  that  of  receiving  his  hand,  of  gi- 
ving him  all  my  love,  of  rendering  him  the 
abfolute  matter  of  my  fortune  and  of  my 
heart. — If  I  had  a  rival ! — I  tremble,  my  dear, 
at  the  thought !" — 

Thefe  words  were  fo  many  mortal  (tabs 

to  the  marchionefs. Her  diforder  is  not 

to  be  conceived. 

«  What  fliall  I  do  ?— Advife  me,  I  beg 
of  you,"  continued  Madame  Darmilli. 
<e  If  I  do  not  marry  the  chevalier,  if  he 
loves  another,  I  know  not,  I  confefs  to 
you,  what  may  be  the  confequence. — Were 
that  the  cafe,  there  is  nothing  defperate  of 

which 
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which  I  would  not  be  capable. With 

pleafure  would  I  facrifice  a  life,  which" — 

<c  Is  he  fo  very  dear  to  you  ?"  interrupt- 
ed Madame  de  Menneville. 

**  He  is.  It  is  Selicourt,  I  own  it,  who 
hath  taught  me  to  love.- Till  the  mo- 
ment, that  fatal  moment  to  my  repofe,  in 
which  J  beheld  the  chevalier,  I  was  the  ab- 
folute  miftrefs  of  a  heart  which  is  now  irre- 
recoverably  his,  which  is  now  the  feat  of 
forrow  and  of  defpair.  Alas  !  I  find  that  I 

myfelf  joined  in  the  deceit. Why  is  the 

chevalier  a  ftranger  to  the  tendernefs  I 
feel — a  tendernefs,  which,  if  I  am  forced  to 
renounce  it,  will  be  more  dreadful  to  me 
than  a  thoufand  deaths  ? — My  dear  friend, 

have  pity  on  my  weaknefs. Into  your 

arms  I  throw  myfelf  for  protection. To 

you  alone  do  I  open  my  heart,  do  I  reveal 
the  ftory  of  my  woes." 

"  What 
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"  What  is  the  matter  ?-^Y«u  weep  !"-* 
continued  the  baronefs,  withdrawing  her 
hand,  upon  which  Madame  de  Mennevjlle 
had  reclined  her  head,  wet  with  her  tears. 

"  Behold,"  replied  the  marchionefs,  fob- 
bing as  if  her  heart  would  byrft  —  "  behold 
in  me  a  wretch  who  has  facrificed  friendihip, 
honour,  to  love  -  behold  in  me  yqu,r  rj- 

val/V- 


{he  funk,  almoft  lifelefs,  and  drpwn- 
cd  in  tears,  upon  a  couch. 

"  Is  it  you  wh,o  love  Selicourt  -  you 
whom  Selicourt  loves  !—  —  Is  it  my  friend 
who  betrays  me  !"  —  was  the  only  anfwer  of 
the  baronefs;  She  would  have  proceeded, 
but  the  words  died  upon  her  lips,  and  (he 
fell  down  in  a  fwoon."—  r 

Thc 
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The,fituatkm_of.  Jier.  friend  poufetf  Ma- 
dame de  Me.nneville.into  life  ;-  and  ihe  flew 
to  her  fiffiftance.  A  more  affe£tingjcenecari 
hardly  be  conceived.  On  opening  her  eyes, 
Madame  Darmilli,  finding  herielf  in  the 
arms  of  her  rival,  who  wept  over  her,  gave 
a  fcream  of  anguifti,  and  again  fwooned  away. 
At  length  fhe  recovered,  and  ftarted  up  with 
horror. 

"  The  veil  then  is  torn  from  ofF  my  eyes 

torn  by  my  rival*  the  confident  of  my 

heart. — I  will  be  revenged." — 

'*  Be  re/enged,"  returned  Madame  de 
Mennevillc,  throwing  herfelf  at  her  feet, 
*'  but  let  me  be  the  only  victim  of  your 

fury. i  mean  not  to  extenuate  my  crime, 

to  appear  blamelefs  either  in  your  eyes  or  in 
my  own.  Yet  might  I  plead  in  my  behalf 
that  I  urged  the  chevalier  to  pay  his  addref- 
fes  to  you,  to  accept  the  honour  of  your 
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,    to   fly   from    me,    to   love    me  na 
more.  — 

ic  Love  you  no  more  !^-Then  Selicourt 
loves  you  !"—  — 

"  Hear  me,"  refumed  Madame  de  Men- 
neville,  "  hear  me,  and  let  me  receive  my 
punimment  from  yourfelf.—  -I  know  in 
what  I  have  offended  —  —know,  that  I  have 
violated  my  duty,  violated  a  facred  engage- 
ment, violated  friendmip.  Thefe  are  crimes 
for  which  1  muft  endeavour  to  atone.  The 
chevalier  (hall  never  fee  me  more.  If  I  am 
dear  to  him,  he  mail  pay  thofe  addrefles  to 
you  which  I  am  bound  to  reject  -  Youfhall 
know  me  for  your  friend,"  added  me  with 
a  frefli  torrent  of  tears.  "  It  will  coft  my  life, 
but  I  (hall  have  fulfilled  my  duty,  (hall  have 
rendered  you  happy.  -  A  day  will  come 
when  you  will  grieve  for  me,  and  do  me 
jufticc."  - 

Wretch 


<J  Wretch  that  I  am  !"  exclaimed  the  ba- 
ronefs.-— "  1$  it  you  who  are  the  author  of 

my  forrows  ? Dread  my  fury. — — Ne  : 

— you  are  no  longer  my  friend. "    ..». 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  thefe  unhappy 
rivals,  fometimes  embracing,  fometimes  with 
horror  fpurning  away  each  other,  fighing, 
weeping,  when  Selicourt  entered  the  room. 
Kc  flopped  fhort,  ftruck  with  the  fcene. 

"  It  is  you,  cruel  man,'*  cried  Madame 
Darmilli,  running  up  to  him^—p"  it  is  you 
who  have  reduced  us  tothJsdiftrefs,  who  have 
plunged  a  dagger  into  our  bofoms.— -En* 
joy  your  triumph  in  having  fet  at  variance 
friends  who  were  moft  tenderly  united,  in 
having  rendered  for  ever  wretched  two  wo- 
men who  deferved  a  better  fate." — 

The 
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The  chevalier  was  at  no  lofs  to  under* 
ftand,  that  Madame  Darmijli  had  been  in- 
formed of  what  he  could  have  wimed  to 
have  been  concealed  from  her.  The  grief 
of  Madame  de  Menneviile  pierced  his  very 
heart. 

**  Yes,  Madam,"  faid  he,  pointing  to  the 
marchionefs,  "  from  the  firft  moment  that 
I  beheld  that  lady,  I  adored  her  with  a  fer- 
vour which  I  feel  to  increafe  every  day, 
though  I  know  that  every  thing  confpires  to 
oppofe  my  happinefs,  the  fatal  knot  which 
binds  her,  her  virtue — perhaps  her  indiffe- 
rence"— 

"  My  indifference  !"  exclaimed  Madame 
de  Menneviile. 

"  For  what  would  you  reproach  your- 

felf  ?"   continued  the  chevalier. "  You 

commanded,  that  I    fhould   never  fee  you 

more 
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more— commanded,  that  I  fhould  make  a 
return  to  the  baronefs  for  the  favour- 
able opinion  which  fhe  was  pleafed  to  enter- 
tain of  me. — Madame  Darmilli  was  your 
conftant  theme." — 

"  I  feek  not  to  diflemble  my  faults,"  inter- 
rupted the  marchionefs. — "  I  have  injured 
my  hufband,  my  friend. Life  is  a  bur- 
then to  me. — Adieu  ! — Never  let  us  fee-each 
other  more.- Deny  me  not,"  conti- 
nued fhe,  turning  to  the  baronefs,  "  your 

efteem,  your  pity You  have  a  feeling 

heart,  and  can  conceive  the  horror  of  my 
fituation. — To  heighten  it,  would  ill  be- 
come Madame  Darmil.i." — 

And  fhe  inftandy  withdrew.  Sellcourt 
attempted  to  follow  her. 

"  Stay,  Sir,"  cried  the  baronefs.  "  Re- 
member that  we  are  never  to  fee  each  other 

more. 
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more.     Honour,  I  expect,  will  enfure  your 

compliance. No — never  let  us  fee  each 

•ther  more." 

The  chevalier  fat  down,  while  Madame 
Darmilli  abandoned  herfelf  to  the  moft  gloomy 
defpair,  to  tears  and  to  fobs. 

**  Thefe  tears,  thefe  fobs,  complete  my 

mifery,"  cried  Selicourt. "  I  fought  not 

to  deceive  you  in  praifing  your  beauty,  your 
wit. 1  was  deeply  imprefled  with  grati- 
tude."  

"  With  gratitude  !"  interrupted  the  ba- 
ronefs. — u  Ah  !  traitor,  what  is  gratitude 
compared  to  what  I  feel  for  you  ?"— 

"  It  was  all  I  had  to  give,"  refumed  the  che* 

valier. "  I  had  feen  Madame  de  Menne- 

ville,  and  my  heart  was  no  longer  my  own. 
Yet  did  {he  urge  me  to  devote  to  you  that 
heart,  to  form  a  connection,  which,  at  an- 
other 


other  time,  would  have  rendered  my  happi- 
nefs  complete.  In  vain  did  I  tell  her  of  my 
paffion  for  herfelf.  She  infilled  that  I  fhould, 
facrifice  it  to  yours  j  in  a  word,  that  I  fhould 
love,  fhould  marry  you." — 

"  'Tis  enough,  Sir,"  replied  Madame- 
Darmilli  with  warmth—"  'tis  enough-- 
reave me — your  prefence  is  hateful  to  me— 
1  deteft  you— begone  !" — 

The  baroncfs,  now  fhe  was  alone,  fuftain- 
ed  athoufand  different  attacks  from  grief,  frorri> 
friendfliip,  from  love,  and  from  defpaif .  One 
moment  fhe  would  condemn  the  marchio- 
nefs,  the  next  attempt  to  juftify  her,  and 
blame  hcrftlf.  At  certain  intervals  fhe  re- 
Xolved  to  facrifke  her  paflion ;  but  Love  foon 
returned,  foon  relumed  his  empire  in  her 
heart. 

She 
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She  flew  to  Madame  de  Menneville. 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?"  faid  {he  to  her  with 
a  faltering  voice, 'after  having  fat  fpeech- 
lefs  for  fome  time. — "  Have  I  any  longer  a 
-title  to  your  friendihip  ?" — 

"  Can  you  doubt  it,  my  dear  baro- 
jiefs  ?" 

4<  Then  are  my  life  and  death  jn  your 
hands,"  refumed  Madame  Darmilli,  ftill 
more  agitated,  and  clafping  her  rival  furi- 
oufly  in  her  arms.  "  But  tell  me  pofitively, 
are  you  capable  of  an  effort  fo  great,  fo  ge- 
nerouSj  as  that  of  renouncing  for  ever  your 

Jover  for  your  friend  ? If  you  again  fee 

Selicourtj  I  repeat  it,  my  death  is  certain. 
I  alfo  engage  never  to  fee  him.— — Reflect 
that,  in  a  fituation  like  mine,  there  is  no- 
thing to  lofe — reflect" — added  ihe  in  an 

accent  of  horror "  that  I  have  it  in  my 

power 
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power  to  ruin  you. Your  fate,  your  ho- 
nour  you  underftand  me. Pronounee 

then  your  doom." — 

To  clafp  one  of  the  hands  of  the  baronefs, 
and  to  bathe  it  with  her  tears,  was  all  that 

Madame  de  Menneville  could  do. How 

lovely  did  (he  at  that  inftant  appear !  and  to 
what  a  pitch  of  fury  did  this  circumftance 
drive  Madame  Darmilli ! 

"  You  anfwer  me  not  but  with  tears  !"— 

"  What  muft  I  fay  ?"  cried  Madame  dc 
Menneville. 

**  That  you  will  follow  my  example,  by 
never  more  feeing  the  chevalier." 

"  Then   you  {hall  be  fatisfied.— Be  aflu- 
jred,  that  I  never  will  fee  him."— 

Tht 
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The  baronefs  retired,  and  left  Madame  de 
Menneville  a  prey  to  the  moft  excruciating 
for  row. 

"  Have'  1  then  prom i fed,"  thought  fhe, 
"  never  more  to  behoM  Selicourt  ? — Barba- 
rous woman  !  what  have  you  required  of 
me?"— .After  a  number  of  ftroggles,  of  heart- 
felt pangs,  fhe  determined  to  acquaint  the 
chevalier  of  this  refolution.  She  told  him 
in  a  few  words,  by  letter,  that  fhe  had  de- 
termined to  eradicate  every  remain  of  her 
unhappy  tendernefs,  and  that  he  muft  abfo- 
lutely  renounce  all  thoughts  of  feeing  her 
again.  Selicourt,  in  defpair,  wrote  feveral 
letters  to  the  marchionefs,  all  of  which  fhe 
returned  to  him  with  the  feals  untouched. 
She  even  avoided  all  mention  of  the  che^ 
valier  to  the  baronefs ;  but  the  filence  of 
both  the  ladies  in  this.refpe£  would  perhaps 
have  foon  been  broken,  if  Fortune  had  not 
removed  them  to  a  diftance  from  each  other. 

Mon- 
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Monfieuf  de  Menneville  conduced  the 
marchionefs  into  the  country  ;  where,  fre- 
quenting the  mod  gloomy  places,  fhe  gave  a 
loofe  to  her  melancholy,  and  enjoyed  from 
it  a  pleafure  which  love  and  fenfibility  can 
alone  impart. 

"  Cruel  love  !"  cried  fhe  one  day,  borne 
away,  as  it  were,  by  emotions  which  fhe  was 
compelled  to  reprefs,  while  fhe  fat  in  a  foli- 
tary  fummer-houfe,  formed  for  reflection— • 
*'  Gruel  love  !  how  unhappy  haft  thou  made 

me  ! -In  vain  do  I  attempt  to  extirpate  a 

paflion  which  is  rooted  in  my  heart. — Seli- 
court  is  ftill  before  me,  ftill  at  my  feet, 
vowing  eternal  love.  To  friendfhip  have  I 
yielded  hkn  a  facrifice. — What  do  I  fay  ?— 
My  paffion  was  hopelefe,  was  frenetic— whi- 
ther would  it  have  hurried  me  r" — 

i«-        f«To 
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€<  To  make  me  happy  without  violating 
your  virtue,"  cried  a  man,  throwing  himfelf 
fit  her  feet. 


Turning   round,    flie  beheld   Selicourt  ; 
with  a  fhriek  fhe  waved  her  hand  to  him 


to  retre. 

"  No,"  cried  he  :—  "  here  will  I  expire, 
here  fpeak  to  you,  once  more,  of  a  love 
which  ought  not  to  have  given  you  pain,  — 
a  love  which  was  full  of  purity  and  refpe&, 
which  taught  me  to  adore  you  as  my  fupreme 
divinity."—-  . 

At  thefe  words  he  dropped  a  few  tears 
upon  one  of  the  hands  of  Madame  de  Men- 
neville,  while  he  prefied  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Why,"  added  he,  "  in  pronouncing  my 
eternal  banifhment  from  you,  did  you  not 

rather 


rather  pronounce  my  death  ? — Ah  !  Madam, 
will  you  not  beftow  even  a  look  upon 
me  ? — For  above  this  month  have  I  wander- 
ed through  this  retreat. — Will  you  forgive 
me  for  the  intrulion  ? — The  idea  of  being 
fo  near  to  you  gave  me  fome  comfort.  Often 

have  I  beheld  you  in  thefe  fields beheld 

you,  and,  when  on  the  point  of  throwing 
myfelf  at  your  feet,  contented  myfelf  with 
adoring  you  in  fecret.  To-day  I  found  my- 
felf no  longer  capable  of  that  reftraint,  no 
longer  capable  of  feeing  you,  and  not  telling 
you,  repeating  to  you,  that  nothing  can 
abate  my  love  ;  that,  to  eternity,  you  (hall 
remain  the  abfolute  miftrefs  of  my  foul.  In 
fome  obfcure  rttreat  I  am  determined  to 
bufy  myfelf.  There  will  I  live  alone,  to 
dedicate  my  every  thought  to  you. — To  you 
I  will  addrefs  my  fighs,  my  tears,  as  if  you 
were  prefent ;  for  you,  to  the  very  laft  mo- 
ment, my  heart  (hall  not  ceafe  to  beat."— 
•*  '  *<*** 

«  Ah  ! 
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"  Ah  !  Selicourt !"  exclaimed  the  mar- 
chionefs. 

And  fhe  could  not  utter  another  word. 
She  remained  for  fome  time  in  filence— but 
how  expreffive  was  that  filence  ! — It  was  the 
living  pi&ure  of  love  and  forrow. 

"  What  do  you  want,  chevalier  ?"  cried 
{he  at  length, 

"  To  love  you,  and  to  die." — 

c<  Love  me  f" — Know  you  not  that  I  am 
the  wife  of  Monfieur  de  Mennevijle,  that  I 
am  the  friend  of  Madame  Darmilli,  that  I 
have  prom i fed  to  her  never  to  fee  you  more. 
—Yet  do  I  fuffer  you  to  remain  in  my  pre- 
fence,  without  commanding  you  to  fly  from, 

me  for  ever  ! Selicourt,  an  eternal  a.b- 

fence  fhall  be  the  confequenqe  of  what  I  am 
now  about  to  reveal  to  you.         I  will  not 

add 
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add  falfehood  to  weaknefs,  by  afTuming  a  vir- 
tue which  I  have  not.  —  Know  then,  that  an 
unhappy  tendernefs  had  taken  root  in  my 
bofom  before  I  knew  of  yours,  that  till  the 
moment  I  firft  beheld  you  I  was  a  ftranger 
to  love.  —  By  efteem  alone,  or  rather  by  the 
ties  .  of  duty,  was  I  united  to  Monfieur  de 
Menneville.-  -  Alas  !  you  have  taught  me 
how  unavailing  the  dictates  of  decorum  and 
of  reafon  are,  when  oppofed  to  the  weaknef- 
fes  of  the  heart.  ^  —  You  hear  then,  cheva- 
jier,  that  I  loved  you  ;  and  perhaps  at  thi$ 
jnftant  I  love  you  more  than  ever.  Thus 
/ituated,  judge  what  fteps  I  ought  to  take  — 
judge,  whether  I  ought  not  to  fink  under 
the  weight  of  my  forrows  rather  than  to 
give  the  fmalleft  encouragement  to  a  pa/lion 
which  renders  me  criminal  in  my  own  eyes. 
~-I  have  already  told  you,  Selicourt"  - 

And  her  tears  burft  forth. 

"I 
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"  I  have  already  told  you,  that,  if  I  was 
truly  dear  to  you,  you  would  not  fcruple  to 
give  your  hand  to  the  baronefs.  As  h«r 
hufband,  two  eternal  barriers  would  be 
placed  between  us  ;  and  I  might  then  fome- 
times  fee  you,  fpeak  to  you.  Efteem  would 
then" 

"  Hold,  Madam,"  interrupted,  the  cheva* 
lier. — "  I  am  ready  to  make  any  facrifice 

which  you   may  demand   of  my  love  ; it; 

(hall  know  no  bounds  when  you  are  to  be 
obeyed.  Since  you  require  it,  fmce  your 
honour  and  your  tranquillity  demand  it,  I 
will  fee  you  no  more. — Myfelf  I  account  as 
nothing  ;  death  I  will  embrace  :.  but  with  a 
heart,  already  full  of  the  moft  refined,  the 
moft  tender  paflion,  to  form  a  connection 
with  another,  to  promife  to  love  her,  to 
fupport  even  the  prefence  of  her,  is  a  degree 
of  felf- command,  which  is  beyond  my 
power."— 

"  Then 
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"  Then  we  muft  part,"  cried  the  mar- 

chionefs,  darting  up. Adieu,   chevalier, 

—never  think  of  me  more." 

"  Not  think  of  you  ! — Do  you  then  for- 
bid me  to"— 

"  I  expect,  Sir,  from  yoiir  tendernefs, 
from  your  honour,  that  you  will  avoid  every 
opportunity  which  may  bring  us  together, 
that  you  will  inftantly  fly  from  this  placey 
that  you  will  leave  me  leave  me  to  ex- 
pire."— 

And  the  marchionefs  inftantly  withdrew 
in  tears,  while  Selicourt  with  eager  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  caftle. 

To  defcribe  the  fituation  of  the  chevalier 
it  were  impoflible.  On  the  fuppofition  that 
his  health  required  it,  he  retired  into  a  kind 
of  defert,  at  a  diftance  from  the  metropolis. 
There,  engrofled  by  grief  and  by  love, 

VOL.  II.  F  his 
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his  only  amufemcnt,  his  only  comfort,  was, 
to  weep  over,  and  to  gaze  upon,  a  portrait 
of  the  march ionefs. 

The  diftrefs  of  Madame  de  Menncville 
was  not  lefs  poignant.  Obliged  to  confine  her 
farrows  within  her  own  bofom,  and  happy 
in  cherifhing  them,  it  was  impoiftble  to  af- 
ford relief  to  her.  Yet  was  the  condition 
of  Madame  Darmilli  more  lamentable,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  either  the  march  ionefs  or 
the  chevalier.  She  had  not  the  obftacles  of 
the  former  to  combat ;  (he  was  miftrefs  of 
her  hand  and  of  her  heart;  and  fhe  was  con- 
vinced, that,  but  for  Madame  de  Menne- 
viile,  fhe  would  have  been  beloved  by  Seli- 
cpurt:  an  idea  which,  every  moment  that 
;c  occurred,  rendered  her  rival  odious  to 
her.  As  friendfhip  returned,  however,  thefe 
clou'ds  difappeared.  Eager  to  unbofom  her- 
felf,  Jhe  waited  upon  the  marchionefs  in  the 
country  ;  who  received  her  with  an  embar- 

raf- 
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raflment  which  fhe  could  not  diflemble, 
and  who,  while  fhe  fcrupled  not  to  own 
that  the  chevalier  had  again  obtruded  him- 
felf  into  her  prefence,  affiired  her  that  fhe 
had  renewed  her  commands  to  him  never  to 
fee  her  mor.e. 

'"  No,   my   dear   baronefs,"  added   fhe, 
fhedding  a  torrent  of  tears—"  love  fhall  not 

triumph  over  friendfhip. 1  have  already 

given  a.promife  to  you  that  it  fhall  not,  and 
lie  rather  than  forfeit  that  promife." — 

•* 


Madame  Darmilli  melted. 

**  Why,"  cried  flie,  embracing  the  mar- 

chipn,efs ?"  why  can  I  not  fubdue  this 

weaknefs  ? Ah  !    my  tiear  friend,   how 

much  are  we  both  to  .be  pitied  !— Too  long 
have  you  facrificed  yourfelf—  now  let  it  be 
my  turn.  I  am  refolved  upon  it.— Love.the 
chevalier — let  him  love  you  ! — What  have  I 

faid? 
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faid  ? — Ah  !  cruel  woman  ! — Cruel  ! — No  : 
you  are  my  friend,  my  beft,  my  only  friend. 
— May  you  be  happy  !" — 

"  Happy  !  interrupted  Madame  de  Men- 
nevilk  with  a  deep  iigh — "  Can  I  be  happy 
in  rendering  you  miferable,  in  violating  my 
duty  ?  —  I  have  a  hufband,  and  am  unpar- 
donable if  I  entertain  a  thought  of  a  man 

but  him.  You  know  not  the    extent 

of  your  felicity.  Selicourt  you  may  love 
— love  without  remorfe.  Fate  has  decreed 
that  it  fhould  be  otherwife  with  me. — But 

no  more  of  Selicourt no  more  of  him, 

my  friend  !" — 

The  power  of  the  paflions  could  not  be 
more  ftrikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  con- 
duel:  of  thefe  unhappy  ladies.  Perpetually 
did  they  agree,  that  neither  of  them  fhould 
mention  the  chevalier,  and  perpetually  was 

the 
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the  chevalier  the  fubject  of  their  converfa- 
tion. 

They  returned  to  town  together.  Seli- 
court,  inftead  of  following  them,  became 
more  and  more  delighted  with  his  retreat. 
It  feldoin  happens  that  a  fincere  paflion  is 
unaccompanied  with  a  tafte  for  folitude. 
Pure  love  is  a  kind  of  religious  worfhip ; 
and  to  feeling  hearts  how  exquifite  is  the 
rapture  to  be  detached  from  every  furrounu- 
ing  object,  to  give  a  loofe  to,  to  be  engrof- 
fed  by,  thofe  ientiments  by  which  they  are 
captivated,  to  reflect,  that  the  object  of  their 
love  is  almoft  the  fole  object  of  their 

thoughts,    of  their  very  forrows  ! Such 

were  the  pleafures  which  the  chevalier  en- 
joyed. Though  deprived  of  every  hope,  he 
yet  ceafed  not  to  vow  an  eternal  attachment 
to  Madame  de  Menneville.  Thofe  grovel- 
ing fouls,  people  of  the  world,  as  they  are 
termed,  who  are  ftrangers  to  the  exceffes  of 

love, 
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Jove,  to  the  charm  which  accompanies  the 
refinements  of  it,  will  pronounce  thefe  fen- 
timents  romantic  ;  but  the  few  who  can 
enjoy  a  pleafure  in  the  indulgence  of  their 
fenfibility,  will  acknowledge  the  real,  the 
fubftantial,  tranfports  of  a  paflion  which  in- 
creafes  with  time,  and  which  exifts,  in  fome 
meafure,  by  difappointrnent. 

Fortune,  however,  by  an  unforefeen  event,, 
feemed  at  length  defirous  of  a  reconciliation 
with  Selicourt.  Monfieur  de  Menneville, 
after  an  illnefs  of  fix  weeks,  was  now  no 
more. — What  a  revolution  in  the  fate  of  the 
chevalier  ! — Hope  inftantly  fprung  up  in  his 
bofom  ;  nay,  at  times,  he  could  not  help 
fuppofmg  himfelf  already  the  hulband  of  his 
adorable  marchionefs.  Soon  as  decency 
would  permit,  he  paid  his  refpe&s  to  her  in 
a  letter  fraught  with  tendernefs.  The  foK 
lowing  was  her  anfwer  : 

«  The 
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<e  The  death  of  my  bufband  is  an 
*'  tion  to  my  forrows.  While  it  renders  me 
"  lefs  criminal,  it  renders  Hie  perhaps  more 
"  attentive  to  my  conduct.  My  heart,  I 
"  am  fure,  is  not  changed j  but  I  feel  my 
44  obligation  to  friendlhip  yet  more  binding. 
<4  than  ever.  At  prefent  1  do  not  live  ;  I 
44  drag  on  a  kind  of  lingering  death,  which 
*''  (hall  cut  fhort  my  melancholy  d*ays  ere  I 
**  confent  to  betray  my  friend,  and  hurry 
44  her  into  the  grave. — Such  is  our  cruel 
«'  deftiny.  At  tti«  time  that-^what  v/as  I 

"  g°'ng  to  ^ay  -? ^e  rnuft  fubmit. — Let 

"  us  not  attempt  to  fee  each  ottor  more. 
**  Your  prefence  would  only  heighten  my 
44  diftrefs." 

Sdicourt  was    thunder- ftruck.     Hardly 
cooid  he  believe  his  eyet. 

4C  What  !"  exclaimed  he  twenty  times 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart — "  after  hav- 
ing 
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ing  been  the  moft  wretched  of  men,  to  touch 
at  the  .very  pinnacle  of  happinefs,  and  be,  in 
a  moment,  plunged  again  into  the  gulph  of 
forrow  and  of  misfortune  ! — The  marchio- 
nefs  loves  me,  fhe  has  recovered  her  liberty 
—yet  fate  forbids  that  we  fhould  unite  !" — 

His  diftrefs  is  not  to  be  told,  any  more 
than  that  of  Madame  de  Menneville. 

"  I  adore  Selicourt,"  cried  {he  inceflant- 
ly, — "  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  marry  him  ! 

—And  I  have  promifed promifed  to  die 

rather  than Ah  !  cruel  friendihip,  now 

art  thou  fatisfied  ?" — 

The  very  firft  words  of  the  baronefs  to 
Madame  to  Menneville,  after  the  death  of 
the  marquis,  were  about  the  chevalier. 

"  At 
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"  At  length  then,  my  dear,"  faid  (he, 
with  a  look  which  betrayed  her,"  you  are 
the  miftrefs  of  your  heart." — 

"  I  underftand  you,"  replied  the  mar- 
chionefs,  perhaps  equally  agitated. — "  Yet 
fear  not  that  I  will  ever  violate  my  pro- 
mife." 

And  fhe  {hed  a  few  tears,  which  Madame 
Darmilli  either  did  not  fee,  or  was  unwil- 
ling to  difcover  that  fhe  did.  On  the  con- 
trary, (he  defired,  {he  urged,  her  rival  to 
marry  Selicourt. 

"  How  you  talk  !"  exclaimed  Madame  de 

Menneville "  Are  thefe  the  fentiments 

of  your  heart  ? No  :  them  you  attempt 

to  conceal  from  me- from  me  who  relin- 

quiflies  to  you  what  I  hold  a  thoufand  times 
more  dear  than  life. — Know  you  the  value 
of  the  facrifke  I  make  to  you.— 

"  My 
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dear  Menneville,"  cried  the  baro- 
nefs,  melting  into  tears,  and  finking  into* 
the  arms  of  the  marchionefs,  "  you  per- 
ceive then  my  weaknefs. — -More  than  ever 
does  this  unhappy,  this  tyrant  paflion  opprefs 
me.  —  Too  well  do  I  know  that  I  abufe  your 

generofity.- But    will    you  really  be   able 

to  hold  your  promife,  to  renounce  your  hap- 
pinefs,  to  deny  your  hand  to  the  chevalier  ?" 

"   I  fhall  be  able  to  facrifice  every  thing 
to  friendship,"  replied  the  marchionefs. 

And  fhe  ihftantly  ruflied  frdrri  the  room, 

unable  to  utter  another  word. Madame 

Darmilli  followed  her,  called  her  back,  but 
in  vain.  She  again  waite'd  upon  her  that  very 
day,  but  Madame  de  Menneville  had  given 
abfolute  orders  to  deny  her  to  all  the  world. 
She  would  not  even  receive  the  letters  either 
of  the  baronefs  or  of  Selicourt.  Their  every 
effort  was  fruitlefs  3  and  the  former  ceafed  not 

to 
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to  Bewail  the  lofs  of  a  friend,  whofe  com- 
pany fattened  to  her  the  rigours  of  love,  the 
latter,  to  curfe  the  caprice  of  his  ftar?,  that 
he  ftiould  be  loved  by  the  woman  he  adored 
— loved,  yet  denied  all  accefs  to  her  pre- 
fence. 

The  baronefs  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
herfelf  to  the  abfence  of  the  chevalier ; 
jfay,  at  times,  to  perfuade  herfelf  that  her 
paflion  for  him  had  loft  its  force.  Then  it 
was  that  the  voice  of  friendfhip  reached  to 
her  heart,  that  (he  truly  pitied  the  diftrefs 
of  the  marchionefs. 

"  Ah  !  Madam,"  cried  Selicourt,  rufhing 
one  day  into  the  apartment  of  Madame  Dar- 
milli,  and  throwing  himfelf  at  her  feet— "my 
all  is  at  flake,  and  you  alone  can  aflift  me.— 
^ave,  fave  your  friend,  ahd  I  will  return 
ihd  die  at  your  feet."— 

««What 
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"  What  is  the  matter,  Sir  ?"— 

cc  The  marchionefs,  Madam,  I  am  told, 
is  feized  with  a  dreadful  illnefs.  It  proceeds 
— doubt  it  not — from  her  generous  ftruggles 
to  fubdue  a  paffion,  which — which  is  often- 
five  to  you. — From  your  virtue,  from  your 
magnanimity,  I  expecl  that  you  will  inter- 
pcfe  ;  and  be  affured,  that  the  powers  of 
friendmip  and  of  gratitude  over  me  are  infi- 
nite."— 

44  Ah  !  Selicourt,  they  can  never  equal 
thofe  of  love." 

And  (he  inftantly  ordered  her  carriage. 
44  Come,  chevalier,  your  hand."— 

They  drove  to  the  houfe  of  Madame  de 
Menneville ;  and  notwithftaaiding  every  or- 
der which  had  been  given  to  the  contrary, 

they 
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they  procured  accefs.  Selicourt  remained  in 
an  antichamber,  while  the  baronefs  advan- 
ced to  the  room  of  the  ftck  lady. 

The  marchionefs  was  in  reality  in  a  dan- 
gerous condition.  Her  head  was  reclined 
upon  her  hand  ;  and  from  her  large  black 
eyes,  rendered  yet" more  affecting  by  a  dead- 
ly languor,  flowed  a  rivulet  of  tears,  which 

fpoke   the    anguifh   of  her    heart. At 

the  fight  of  her  rival,  fhe  could  not  reftrain 
a  fhriek. 

"  Let  not  my  prefence,"  cried  the  baro- 
nefe,  "  give  the  fmalleft  uneafmefs  to  you. 
— Behold  in  me  a  friend,  whofe  only  ambi- 
tion is,  to  contribute  to  your  happinels. — 
For  that  purpofe  am  I  now  come  hither. 

Too  long  have  we  abufed  friendihip. 

Henceforth  let  that  give  way  to  love. , 

Now  that  you  are  the  miftrefs  of  your  heart 
and  perfon,  let  me  infift,  that  you  will  be- 

ftow 
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ftow  both  upon  Selicourt.- Come  in," 

continued  Madame  Darmilli,  as  the  mar- 
chionefs  was  about  to  anfwer — C{  come  in, 
chevalier.— —I  prefent  to  you,  my  dear,  a 
lover,  whofe  fteady  attachment  amply  en- 
titles him  to  your  hand- foon  may  he  en- 
joy it  !• Regard  not  my  tears  : — they  are 

the  laft  efTufions  of  a   paffion,    which 

which  I  will  overcome. At  pre.fent,  I  feel 

not  awifh  but  to  recall  you,  my  dear  mar- 
ch ionefs,  to  life,  and  to  fee  you  happy  with 
the  man  of  your  heart." — 

Selicourt  threw  himfelf  upon  his  knees  be- 
fore the  marchiooiefs,  clafped  one  of  her 
hands,  and  covered  it  with  kiffes  ami  with 
tears. 

c<  For  exerting  your  influence  with  Ma- 
dame de  Menneville  to  accept  of  my  ho- 
mage,*' faid  he,  turning  to  the  baronefs,  "  I 
lhall  ever  confider  you,  madam,  as  my 

greatest 
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tgreateft  benefaclrefs,  23  an  unexampled 
friend.  The  marchLonefs  alone  will  i  love 
with  greater  tendernefs."-^ 

I 

*<  'Tis  enough,  Sir,"  interrupted  'Ma- 
dame de  Mennevilie  haftily. —  "  Generous 
friend  !"  added  ,fhe,  addrefling  herfelf  to 
the  baronefs. — !— •**  Well  Ho  you  deferve 
that  name.  What  pleafure  does  it  give 
me  to  find  how  .dear  I  am  to  you,  to  find 
that  I  am  not  unworthy  of  fuch  noble,  fuch 
difmterefted,  friendfhip  ! — —My  happinefs, 
baronefs,  (hall  not  be  eflablifhed  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  yours : — —your  heart  fhajl  not  be 
torn  that  mine  may  be  reftored  to  life.  With- 
out a  breach  of  decorum,  I  may  now  avow, 
that  I  love  the  chevalier,  that  he  has  infpi- 
jed  me  with  fentiments  which  will  no,t,pe- 
rifh  but  with  my  life.  Remember,  how- 
ever, our  engagement  .to  each  other —  re- 
member, that  if  ,one  of  us  is  happy,  the 
.pther  muft  be  miferable.  A  thoufand 

deaths, 
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deaths,  I  own  it,  would  I  fuffer,  if  you 
were  to  marry  Selieourt ;  and  I  am  perfua- 
ded  that  if  I  mould  be  fo  perfidious,  fo  cruel, 
as  to  give  my  hand  to  him,  I  mould  dig  a 
grave  for  you. Our  doom  then  is  pro- 
nounced."— 

And  (he  turned  to  the  chevalier. 

"  Is  it  thus,  Sir,  that  you  keep  your  pro- 
mife  ? — What  charms  can  you  find  in  the  fight 
of  two  women,  whom  you  have  diftracled  ? 
— -I  pleafed  myfelf  in  thinking  you  a  model 

of  fenfibility. Away  ! Away  from  us 

for  ever  ! Pity  our  weaknefs,   and  be  fa- 

tisfied  with  having  robbed  us  both  of  quiet, 
and  me  of  life." 

The  baronefs  had  funk  into  the  arms  of 

her  friend Selieourt  was  flill  at  her  feet. 

The  former  renewed  with  warmth  her  feli- 
citations in  behalf  of  the  chevalier  j  and 

after 
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after  a  long  and  a  dreadful  coiifli&,  love 
triumphed,  and  the  marchionefs  confentea 
to  become  the  wife  of  Selicourt.  She  ci- 
dered  him  to  conduct  Madame  Dannilli 
home. 

"  You  cannot,"  added  {he,  "  (hew  fuffi- 

cient  gratitude  to  our  generous  friend. 

She  deferves  to  be  adored.- Let  her  then 

partake  with  me  of  your  tendernefs — I  {hall 
not  be  jealous," — 

And  (he  again  embraced  the  baronefs,  as 
(he  withdrew  with  the  chevalier. 

•  ««  Well,"  faid  Madame  Darmilli  to  him, 
eying  him  with  attention,  the  moment  they 
vrere  alone — c<  well,  Sir,  now  are  you  con- 
tented ?— "Is  it  in  woman  to  do  more  than 
I  have  done?"— 

Vo.II.  G  The 


The  acknowledgments  of  Selicourt  were 
acccompanied  with  an  air  of  embarraflment  j 
and  he  attempted  to  quit  the  baronefs,  whofe 
agitation  encreafed  every  moment. 

"  You  (hall  not  leave  me,  Sir,"  cried  fhe, 

running  to  him  : "  you  fhall  flay — Hay 

to  receive  my  laft  fighs." — 

And  with  a  flood  of  tears  fhe  funk  back 
upon  a  chair. 

"  What  do  I  fee,  Madam  ?" 

"   My  death,  cruel  man my  death, 

which  will  loon  put  a  period  to  my  woes. — 
Alas  !  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  conceal  that 
I  never  loved  you  to  fuch  an  height  as  now. 
— Your  happinefs  will  coft  me  my  life.- 
et  it. — Ah  !  chevalier,  behold  not  a  for- 
w,  a  defpair,  for  which  I  am  myfelf  a- 
fhamed.— Go  to  the  altar  $  marry  Madame 

de 
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fe  MenneviJle ;  give  to  her  all  your  tendcr- 
nefs never  think  of  me, Yet,  un- 
grateful man,  \vill  you  not  pity  me  ? 

Alas  !  what  is  pity  in  return  for  the  feelings 

with  which  I  am  tortured  ! -Once  more 

let  me  intreat,  that  you  will  never  fee  me, 
Men  to  me,  more. — I  am  the  mod  wretched 
of  women.*' — 

Sobs  choked  her  utterance,  while  Seli- 
court  traverfed  the  apartment  with  a  preci- 
pitation which  powerfully  exprefled  his  di- 
ftradtion. 

«c  Can  a  heart  feeling  as  yours  is,"  cried 
he,  throwing  himfelf  in  tears  .at  her  feet, 
and  taking  hold  of  one  of  her  hands,  "  be 

a  ftranger  to  the  fweets  of  fricndfiiip  ! 

Every  day  will  I  fee  you — every  day  will  I 
repeat  to  you,  that  you  are  my  benefa&refs, 
my  friend,  my  generous  friend,  that  I  owe 
every  thing  to  you.*' — 

"  A*  ! 
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<c  Ah  !  chevalier,  friendfhip  is  not  love. 
—Go,  I  tell  yxHi,  leave  me  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  my  fate.  Think  not  of  aught  but 
the  pleafure  of  loving  Madame  de  Menne- 
ville.— Death  cannot  come  too  foon  to  my 
relief." 

Selicourt  darted  up  with  fury. 

"  This  is  too  much,  Madam.  I  fhall  find 
a  way  to  fatisfy  you,  to  atone  to  you  for  a 
love,  which  is  the  fource  of  fo  much  forrow 
to  you.  My  happinefs  (hall  not  be  purcha- 
fed  at  the  expence  of  your  life. — This  inftant 
will  I  put  a  period  to  an  exiftence  which 
is  become  a  burden  to  me." — 


Already  was   his  drawn  fword   at    his 
breaft. 


Ma- 
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Madame  Darmilli,  with  a  (hriek,  flew  to 
prevent  him,  turned  afide  the  weapon,  and 
pointed  it  to  her  own  heart. 

"  Let  me  perifh  !"  exclaimed  fhe. — Cruel 
"  man  ! — and  would  you  oppofe  my  refo- 
lution  ? — Let  loofemy  arm. — Know  you  not 
how  dear  you  are  to  me,  how  unavailing  my 
days  are  when  weighed  with  yours  ? — Live — 
live  to  forgive  me.    I  repeat  it  to  you,  that  I 
am  fully  fenfible  of  my  guilt  in  giving  way 
to   fuch   tranfports.     But,    chevalier,    you 
love,  and  can  be  no  ftranger  to  the  extrava- 
gances of  a  hopelefs  paffion — ?a  paflion  which 
is  rejected  and  defpifed. — : — 1  am  not,  never 
fhall  be,  beloved  ! — Henceforth  will  I  ftem 
my  tears,  will  I  give  the  law  to  my  heart. 
This  is  the  laft  time  that  you  fhall  ever  behold 
tfcefe  difgraceful   confli&s. — By  the  help  of 
reason  and  of  time,  I  {hall  reccver  my  tran- 
quil- 
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quillity,   my  virtue. You  weep! — Ah! 

how  affecYmg  are  thefe  tears  ! — No  longer, 
Selicourt,  will  I  importune  you  with  com- 
plaints which  are  equally  diftreffing  to  us 
both.— All  I  afk  is,  that  you  will  refpe&  my 
weaknefs,  and  that  you  will  conceal  from 
Madame  de  Menneville  to  what  a  pitch  I 
have  betrayed  her  friendfhip. Alas  !  why- 
can  I  not  conceal  from  myfelf  that  I  am 
actuated  by  emotions  which  are  equally  hu- 
miliating to  my  vanity  and  to  my  honour? 
— My  reafon,  my  pride,  my  virtue,  are  no 
more.  By  one  unhappy  paflion  is  my  foul 
cngrofled. — That  J  will  contend  with,  will 
conquer.  Have  pity  on  an  unfortunate  woman, 
whofe— whofe  only  refource  is  in  death."— 

The  chevalier  could  not  prevail  with  him- 
felf  to  leave  Madame  Darmilli.  Having 
aflured  him  that  fhe  would  herfelf  urge  th« 
marchionefs  to  haften  their  union,  he  at  length 
withdrew,  almoft  convinced  that  the  baro- 

nefs 


ncfs  would  be  enabled  to  effect  her  generous 

o 

purpofe. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  happinefs  of 
the  chevalier  now  approached.  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  billet  from  the  marchionefs,  re- 
quefting  an  interview  with  him  for  one  mo- 
ment, he  flew  to  her  on  the  wings  of  impa- 
tience. 

•* 
"   Sit  down,  chevalier,"  faid  {he  to  him 

the  inftant  he  appeared  j — "  I  have  fome- 
thing  to  fay  to  you  upon  a  point  which  is 
more  ferious  than  you  perhaps  imagine.— 
You  are  well  afTured  that  I  love  you,  that 
I  would  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  acce- 
lerate our  union.  Far  from  blufhing  for  a 
paffion  fo  pure  and  fo  worthily  placed,  I  am 
happy  in  fhewing  you  that  I  partake  of  your 
impatience.  The  hour  is  now  nearly  come 
in  which  I  ought  to  enjoy  the  fatrsfuclion  of 
calling  you  hufband.  Selicourt,  was  there 

ever 
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ever  fenfibility  like  mine? To  that  fen-' 

fibility  alone  it  is  owing  that  our  happinefe 
has  been  fo  long,  and  muft  be  ftill,  delay- 
ed."— 

fc» 
«  What  do  I  hear  ?—  Delayed  !" 

ci  Selicourt,  do  you  love  me  ?" — 

"  Love  you  !  Ah  !  Madam,  it  is  not  in 
language  to  exprefs  with  what  rapture  I  doat 
on  you."— 

u  I  believe  you,  chevalier then  hear 

what  I  have  to  fay. The  more  that  my 

friend  endeavours  to  difguife  from  me  the 
horrors  of  her  fituation,  the  more  ought  I  to 
partake  of  them.— Reflect  that  it  is  on  our 
account  fhe  fuffers,  on  our  account  ihe 
dies."— 

"  Why 
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*€  Why,  Madam,  not  a  day  elapfes  irfc 
which  fhe  fpeaks  not  to  me  of  our  marriage, 
in  which  (he  tells  me  not  that  our  happU 
nefs  will  be  hers."— 


"  Selicourt,  fhe  deceives  you — alas  !  de- 
ceives herfelf. — She  imagines  that  fhe  is  cured 
of  a  paffion,  of  which  fhe  is  more  and  more 
the  unhappy  victim. — Believe  me,  I  am  no- 
ftranger  to  the  effects  of  love. — The  torture 
of  the  baronefs  is  rendered  yet  more  intole- 
rable by  her  filence. — Let  us  then  attempt  to 
alleviate  her  woes.  From  your  tendernefs, 
I  expect  a  compliance  with  what  I  now  re- 
queft  of  you. — Your  relations  in  the  coun- 
try, who  love  you,  and  whom  you  love, 
wifh  to  fee  you  -.—retire  then  to  them, 
and"— 

.  » 

"  Can  you  be  fo  cruel,  Madam,  as  to 
exact  fuch  a  facrifice  of  me  ?— In  your  hear c 

then 
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then  the  influence  of  love  is  feeble  to  that 
of  friend/hip !" — 

It  is  not,  Selicourt : — every  delay  feems  to 
heighten  my  tendernefs  for  you.  But  it  is  the 
duty  of  us  both  to  fubmit  to  this  cruel  trial. 

Virtue  commands  that  we  (hould  ; and 

would  you  have  our  love  to  be  inconfiftent 
with  virtue  ? — Let  us  then  exert  a  refolution 
to  fupport  an  abfence  which  will  ferve  to 
endear  us  to  each  other  yet  more.  Go,  but 
fee  not  Madam  Darmilli,  think  not  of  what 
I  fuffer.  When  the  favourable  moment  for 
your  return  arrives,  I  will  inform  you. 
Then  (hall  we  be  united  in  bands  that  are 
indiflbluble." 

The  chevalier  fat  fpeechlefs  with  forrow. 
He  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  marchio- 
nefs,  prefled  one  of  her  hands  to  his  lips,  and 
bathed  it  with  his  tears. 

"You 
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"  You  love  me,"  exclaimed  he  at  lengjh, 
ftarting  up — cc  I  breathe  but  for  you,  yet  you 
charge  me  to  fly  from  you  !''-— 

The  fituation  of  Madame  de  Menneville 
was  equally  to  be  pitied.  Selicourt,  obedient 
to  her  commands,  immediately  left  Paris, 
Then,  abandoning  herfelf  to  all  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  forrow,  did  fhe  accufe  herfelf  of  bar- 
barity, did  (he  call  aloud  for  her  lover,  did 
fhe  even  blame  him  for  his  compliance  with 
her  will.  On  the  day  before  that  which  had 
been  appointed  for  her  marriage,  (he  received 
a  vifit  from  the  baronefs,  who  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  conceal  the  excefs  of  her  anxiety.  A 
ghaftly  palenefs  overfpread  her  cheeks  ;  and 
fhe  could  only  utter,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
"  To-morrow  then  you  crown  the  wifhes  of 
Selicourt  !"— 

And  fhe  ri vetted  her  eyes  upon  Madame 
de  Menncvillc. 

«  What 
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"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  continued  fhe.— * 
•<  You  weep  I" 

"  No,"  anfwered  the  marchionefs  in  a 
firm  tone  : — "  I  do  not  weep.  Madam. — Be 
eafy— I  fhall  not  marry  Selicourt." — 

«  What  do  I  hear  ?"— 

<c  Hear  ! — that  to  friendmip  I  have  made 
a  facrifice  of  love  j  that  I  have  banifhed  Se- 
licourt  into  the  country,  till  yourfelf  fhall 
urge  me  to  call  him  hufband." — 

Tranfported  with  gratitude  and  with  ad- 
miration, the  baronefs  embraced  the  knees- 
of  her  friend. 

"  Ah !  Marchionefs/'  exclaimed  flic, 
"  what  difinterefted  friendfhip!- — what  a 
noble  effort !— Is  it  poffible  that  for  me  you 

could 
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•could  relinquish  every  thing  that  ought  to 
be  moft  dear  to  you." — 

Madame  de  Menneville  eagerly  raifed  he* 
rival,  and  prefled  her  to  her  bofom. 

"  What  then,*'  cried  the  latter,  *'  (hall 
we  never  more  fee  Selicourt  ?" — 

"  That  muft  depend  upon  you,"  replied 
the  marchionefs. 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,"  refumed  Ma- 
dame Darmilli,  "  is  it  indeed  true  that  my 
heart  rebelled,  that  your  marriage*' — 

"  My  marriage,"  interrupted  Madame  de 
Menneville  abruptly,  "  would  have  planted 
a  thoufand  daggers  in  your  bofom.— I  love 
thechevalier,  and  I  know  every  torture  which 
I  fhould  feel  if  he  were  to  beftow  his  hand 
upon  a  woman  but  myfelf."— 

"My 
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cf  My  adorable  friend,"  exclaimed  the 
baronefs,  throwing  herfelf  at  the  feet  of 
Madame  de  Menneville,  "  from  my  tears 
alone  can  you  conceive  my  feelings. — How 
much  am  I  indebted  to  you  ! — How  mean, 
how  guilty,  do  you  render  me  to  myfelf ! 

You  fhew  me  my   weaknefs  and    my 

faults,    in    their  utmoft    extent.  You 

force  me  to  confefs  to  you,  what  I  wimed  to 
conceal  even  from  myfelf — to  confefs,  that  I 

love  the  chevalier  flill. Alas  !  inftead  of 

pitying  me,  call  me  the  moft  perfidious,  the 
moft  barbarous,  of  friends. — No:  rather  help 

me  to  deceive  myfelf. Tell  me  that  my 

heart  is  free,  and  by  the  power  of  your  per- 
fuafions  I  fhall  myfelf  perhaps  be  convinced 
thatitisfo.— Marchionefs,  Iwill  myfelf  recall 
Selicourt,wili  myfelf  conduct  him  to  the  altar. 
— Your  happinefs  I  will  efteem  my  own." — 

Ah !  my  dear  baronefs,  you  promife  too 
much.  Give  me  but  your  word  that  you  will 

f.,P- 
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Support  the  fight,  and  I  afk  no  more. — But, 
in  your  fituation,  what  are  promifes  !— Life 
we  may  throw  off,  but  love  ! — No,  my  friend : 
wounas  like  yours,  are  not  to  be  cured  but  by 
time. — Till  you  have  recovered  the  empire  of 
your  heart,  therefore,  I  will  wait. — Mean- 
while let  us  engage,  that,  in  the  prefence  of 
each  other,  even  the  name  of  Selicourt  fhall 
not  efcape  from  us." — 


"  Not  even  his  name  !" — 


"  By  banifhing  the  very  remembrance  of 
the  chevalier  can  we  alone  recover  that  fere- 
nity,  which  is  abfolutely  necefiary  for  us 
both  before  we  determine  upon  his  return. — 
On  this  condition  only,  my  dear,  let  us  fee 

each  other. 

io;::3~>     I  :" 

The  promifes  of  Madame  Darmilli  were 
Unbounded  ;  yet  would  they  have  been  per- 
petually 
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petually  violated  but  for  the  a/Fid  uity  of  the 
marchionefs,  in  turning  from  their  ccnver- 
fation  every  circumftance  which  might  tend 
to  introduce  the  chevalier.  Poorly  was  file 
rewarded  by  the  numberlefs  letters  of  her 
lover.  In  thefe  he  failed  not  to  dwell  upon 
his  conftancy,  his  defpair,  while  fhe  anfwer- 
ed  him  with  hopes  of  what,  in  her  heart, 
{he  knew  to  be  ungrounded.  Even  by  jea- 
loufy  were  her  tortures  heightened.  True 
love  cannot  reconcile  itfelf  to  abfencc,  is  a 
flranger  to  fecurity,  and  is  ever  open  to  fuf- 
picion,  whofe  recoil,  like  that  of  a  dart 
which  is  concealed,  it  is  impoflible  to  pre- 
vent, 

"  At  length  you  iball  be  fatisfied  with 
your  friend,"  cried  Madame  Darmilli  to  her, 
one  day,  as  fhe  fat  abforbed  in  forrow.— — 
<c  I  am  reftored  to  reafon. — I  have  carefully- 
examined  my  heart,  and  am  convinced  of 

it."— 

The 
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The  marchionefs  looked  at  her* 

<c  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  I  can  now  fpeak  t£ 
you  of  Selicourt  without  emotion.  He  {hall 
return,  you  (hall  give  him  your  hand." — 

<c  Can  I  believe  you  ? — This  change  is" — 

**  For  life,  my  dear,"  interrupted  the  ba- 
Tdnefs. — "  No  longer  am  I  enflaved  by  a 
paffion,  which  facrificed  every  thing  to  itfelf,. 
which  to  you  was  the  fource  of  fo  much  for- 
row,  to  myfelf,  of  reproach."— • 

"  Then  you  no  longer  love  the  cheva- 
lier ?"— 

"  Love  him  ! — No  :— -  friehdmip  has  at 

length  prevailed. My  fentiments  are  now 

pure  and  difmterefted. If  I  do  love  Seli- 
court, it  is  no  longer  for  my  own  fake,  but  for 

VOL.  II.  H  his. 
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his.— H 1  have  not  a  wifh  but  for  his  hap- 

pinefs.< With  what  pleafure  fhall  I  again 

behold  him,  fhall  I  tell  him  to  what  an  height 
my  tendernefs"~ 

"    Ceafe,   my  friend, v  interrupted  Ma- 
dame de  Menneville. "   There  is  more 

danger  in  thofe  fentiments  than  you    ima- 
gine."— 

<c  It  is  impoffible. My  vi&ory   is 

complete. — — Would  you  have  a  proof  of 

it  ? You  fhall,    in  a   letter  to  Seli- 

court." 

"  To  Selicourt  !"— 

"   Yes  :  and  now  will  I  write  it  under 
your  eye."— 

Having  rung  for  ink  and  paper,  fhe  im- 
mediately writ  an  epiftle  to  the  chevalier, 

ftrongly 
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ftrongly  urging  him  to  return.  Hardly  had 
fhe  fealed  and  addrefTed  it,  when  another 
vifitor  was  announced  to  the  marchionefs. 
Madame  Darmilli  withdrew  ;  and  on  herre 
turn  to  her  apartment  her  everyfenfe  forfook 
her,  and  (he  fell  down  in  a  fwoon.  On 
opening  her  eyes  fhe  found  herfelf  in  bed, 
and  furrounded  with  her  attendants.  Thefe, 
with  a  torrent  of  tears  from  the  bottom  of 
her  very  heart,  fhe  ordered  to  retire. 

"  And  have  I  fo  far  deceived  myfelfl" 
exclaimed  fhe,  giving  a  vent  to  her  tears. — 
<c  Have  I  recalled  Selicourt — recalled  him 
to  the  arms  of  my  rival,  at  a  time  too  when 
I  adore  him  more  than  ever  ! — Wretch  that 
I  am,  I  have  impofed  upon  the  marchio- 
nefs— impofed  upon  myfclf. /The  mar- 
chionefs is  not  my  friend. My  friend  ! — 

Can  I  doubt  that  fhe  is  not  ? — No  longer 

then  let  me  be  a  bar  to  her  felicity. 

Men- 


Menneville  (hall  not  know  of  my  diftrag- 
tion  : — fooner  will    I  die  than  betray  to  her 

my  guilty  weaknefs." — 

Madame  Darmilli  had  in  reality  not  only 
the  refolution  to  difguife  her  diftrefs  from 
the  marchionefs,  but  even  the  addrefs  to 
convince  her,  that  fhe  had  actually  triumphed 
over  her  paffion. 

Soon  as  the  chevalier  had  received  the 
letter,  he  flew  to  Madame  de  Menneville. 
Eager  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  to  Madame 
Darmilli,  he  waited  upon  her  alfo,  and  was 
denied  admittance.  In  the  fear  of  betraying 
hcrfelf,  the  unhappy  baronefs  had  recourfe 
even  to  ftratagem.  She  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  marchionefs,  acquainting  her  that  a  fa- 
mily bufmefs  called  her  into  the  country  for 
a  few.  days,  preffing  her  to  conclude  her  mar- 
riage, and  promifing  that  fhe  would  re- 
turn to  Paris  to  afTift  at  the  ceremony. 

Both 
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Both  Madame  de  Menneville  and  Selicourt 
concluded,  that  (he  was  in  reality  intercfted 
in  their  happinefs,  and  defirous  to  witnefs 
it.  They  wrote  repeatedly  to  her,  and  her 
anfwers  confirmed  them  in  this  opinion.  At 
length  the  day  of  their  union  was  announ- 
ced to  her.  It  came,  and  Madame  DarmiU 
H  did  not  appear.  The  marchionefs  defired 
to  wait  till  her  arrival  ;  but  the  chevalier 
was  impacient,  and  love  was  too  powerful  for 
the  fcruples  of  his  bride. 

Selicourt  was  intoxicated  with  his  hap- 
pinefs. Something,  however,  was  ftill 
wanting  to  complete  that  of  Madame  de 
Menneville  ;  and  the  following  letter  from 
the  baronefs  again  overwhelmed  her  in  for- 
row  : 

.     "  All  is  over  then.     I  have  feen  every 

thing have  feen  you   beftow    your 

hand  upon   Selicourt.     My  mifery  is  con- 
firmed.    Tremble  when  I  inform  you  of  the 

dangers 


dangers  which  threatened  you,  of  the  horrid 
extravagances  which  I  was  upon  the  point 
of  committing.  It  avails  not  now  to  con- 
ceal from  you  the  fituation  of  my  heart  j— ' 
1  am  rnyfeif  frightened  at  it.  You  are  not 
to  be  told  that  every  effort  has  been  exerted 
to  eradicate  my  unhappy  paffion  ;  that  with 
my  life  I  would  have  atoned  for  it.  At 
times,  I  imagined  that  it  was  enfeebled,  and 
that  at  length  reafon  would  completely  de- 
iiroy  it.'  Alas  !  I  deceived  you,  deceived 

myfelf. Too  well   am  I  now  convinced 

that  I  did4  Never  was  I  more  weak,  more 
criminal,  more  wretched  than  I  am  at  this 

moment.- Triumph,    cruel    pair — enjoy 

my  for  row.  ^ Yes,  Selicourt,  every  day  art 

thou  more  dear  to  me  : — with   my  laft  figh 

will  I  pronounce  thy  name. Hardly  had 

1  written  that  fatal  letter  to  the  chevalier 
when  my  tyrant  love  returned,  and  every 
fenfe  forfook  me.  With  new  efforts  did  I 
attempt  to  banifh  it.  That  I  might  net  be 

expofed 


expofed  to  the  view  of  the  author  of. 
my  woes,  and  that  I  might  not  retard 
your  marriage,  I  feigned  a  journey  into  the 
country.  Yet  was  I  anxious  to  behold  the 
completion  of  thofe  woes.  Unfeen  amidft 
the  crowd,  I  followed  you  to  the  church. 
There,  with  my  eyes  riveted  on  Selicourt 
a*id  you,  was  I  racked  with  a  thoufand  dif- 
ferent emotions,  did  I  form  a  thouland  dif- 
fcrent  projects.  In  the  firft  tranfports  of 
my  fury,  1  was  on  the  point  of  rufhing  to 
the  altar,  of  ftabbing  to  the  heart  Selicourt, 
you,  myfelf.  Let  me  acknowledge  the  good- 
nefs  of  heaven  in  averting  my  horrid  pur- 
pofe. Adieu. -Never  more  fhall  I  im- 
portune you  with  a  recital  of  my  forrows. — 

How  weak  is   the  human,  heart ! How 

powerful  are  the  paffions  ! — In  the  moft  ob- 
fcure  retreat,  far  from  your  knowledge,  will 
I  bury  myfelf: there  is  no  grave  deep 


enough  to  hide  me." 


For 
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For  years,  but  in  vain,  did  Madame  de 
Menneville  and  her  bufband  perfift  in  their 
enquiries  after  the  baronefs.  Her  fufferings 
ceafed  not  to  engrofs  the  thoughts  of  the  mar- 
chionefs,  and  to  embitter  all  her  joys.  Even 
the  birth  of  two  children  availed  not  to  her 
happinefs.  One  day,  as  Selicourt  and  fhe  were 
talking  of  their  unhappy  friend,  and  (bed- 
ding a  tear  to  her  memory,  an  unknown  lady 
from  the  country  was  announced  to  them. 
She  entered  ;  and,  at  the  fight  of  Madame 
Darmilli,  they  inftantly  (bricked, 

"At  length,"  cried  the  baronefs,  rufh- 
ing  into  their  arms — "  at  length  you  em- 
brace a  real  friend. 1  am  not  deceived  as 

to  my  fentiments  now  ;  they  are  thofe  of  the 
moft  exalted  friendfhip." — 

They  loaded  Madame  Darmilli  with  ca- 
refles  j  and,  in  anfwer  to  their  enquiries, 

(he 
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flic  thus  related  her  adventures  fince  their 
reparation. 

"  I  need  not,"  faid  the  baronefs, <e  defcribe 
to  you  either  my  weaknefs  or  my  diftrefs  at 
the  time  of  your  marriage : — well  do  you  know 
the  extent  of  both.  Tired  of  life,  and  afraid 
to  die,  I  wandered  from  province  to  pro- 
vince under  a  borrowed  name.  I  chan- 
ged my  abode,  but  could  not  change  my 

heart  could    not    banifh    my    grief, 

my  love,  my  defpair.  At  length  I  arrived 
at  an  obfcure  village,  confiderably  diftant 
from  Grenoble.  There  I  took  a  houfe,  and 
lived  fecluded  from  all  fociety  but  that  of  a 
faithful  maid,  who  was  the  confidant  of  my 
forrows.  An  aged  gentleman,  who  had  for- 
merly ferved  in  the  army,  of  famed  probity 
and  benevolence,  hearing,  as  he  has  fmce 
informed  me,  of  my  melancholy,  and  dcii- 
rous,  by  his  couniels  and  his  company,  to 
remove  it,  begged  leave  to  wait  upon  me.  I 
received  him  with  a  cold  politenefs  which 

was 
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was  rather  a  difcouragement  to  his  future 
vifits.  Thefe,  however,  Sinville  —  fo  my 
venerable  friend  is  called — ftill  continued  ; 
and  by  degrees  he  gained  my  confidence. .  To 
him  I  unfolded  all  my  forrows,  and  by  him 
I  have  been  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  them. 
Aided  by  his  reflections,  I  turned  my  eyes 
upon  the  objects  of  this  world,  and  beheld 
that  all  was  fallacy  ;  that  we  were  in  per- 
petual fearch  of  a  happinefs  from  others, 
which  was  not  to  be  found  but  in  ourfelves. 
From  earth  I  raifed  my  eyes  to  heaven. 
Then  did  my  chriitian  philofopher  inforce 
to  me,  with  equal  wifdom  and  perfuafion, 
that  God  alone  ought  to  be  the  object  of  our 
affe&ions,  of  all  our  pleafures  and  of  all  our 
pains. — That  he  is  our  only  comforter,  I 
have  thoroughly  experienced. — Behold  then 
your  rival,"  continued  fhe,  addrefling  herfelf 
to  Selicourt.— "  He  has  been  fuccefsful,  and 
has  eradicated  from  my  bofom  every  fentiment 
for  you  but  what  Reafon  dictates,  and  Virtue 

blufhes 


blufhes  not  to  own. The  marchionefs," 

{he  added,  with  an  agreeable  fmile,  "  will 
have  no  caufe  to  be  jealous  of  him. — But 
I  muft  introduce  you  to  my  guide.  Toge- 
ther we  quitted  our  retreat,  and  together 
we  will  return  to  it.  Convinced  that  you 
were  inter«fted  in  my  fate,  I  could  not  be 
eafy  till  I  had  informed  you  of  this  happy 
change."— 

Madame  de  Menneville  again  fprung  inta 
the  arms  of  her  friend,  again  loaded  her 
with  carefles,  while,  with  tears,  jQie  re- 
counted what  {he  had  herfelf  fuffered  during 
her  abfence. 

The  baronefs  prefented  Sinville  to  them,  and 
he  immediately  became  one  of  their  party.  The 
piety  of  this  worthy  man  was  untinctured  witli 
a  forbidding  aufterity.  He  gave  to  virtue 
charms  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofe  of  worldly 
wfidom.  Upon  his  face  fat  an  inviting  fmile 
of  gaiety,  which  fpoke  the  ferenity  of  his 
foul,  and  banifhed  tvery  wrinkle.  The 

cries 
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cries  of  the  unfortunate  never  reached  him 
in  vain.  His  bounty  was  without  oftenta- 
tion,  as  his  virtue  was  without  arrogance. 
He  was  unwilling  to  fuppofe  that  he  was- 
more  deferving  than  his  neighbour;  and  in- 
all  his  actions  he  was  not  more  biafled  by- 
duty  than  by  inclination. 

Qualities  fo  valuable  could  not  fail  to  ren- 
der him  every  day  more  dear  to  Selicourt  and 
to  the  marchionefs.  They  invited  both  him 
and  the  baronefs  to  continue  in  Paris,  and 
to  live  with  them.  Madame  Darmillt  would 
have  chofen  to  continue  with  her  old  friends, 
but  Sinville  declined  the  offer.  He  infifted, 
that  with  the  very  air  of  a  town,  we  breathe, 
in  fome  meafure,  frivolity  and  corruption  ; 
that  to  be  truly  virtuous,  a  time  muft  be  fee 
apart  for  an  enquiry  into  ourfelves;  and  that 
in  retirement  alone  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  fowthe  feeds  of  a  happy  difpofition,  and  to 
make  them  flourifli.  He  was  of  opinion 

that 


that  fociety  is  produ&ive  of  infinitely  more 
evils  than  of  bleflings  and  advantages.  "How 
many  men,"  faid  he,  "  art  loft  in  the  crowd 
of  a  capital,  and  can  hardly  be  faid  to  exift, 
who  might  have  acted  up  to  the  dignity  of 
their  being,  if  they  had  poflefTed  the  refolu- 
tion  to  continue  in  the  country  !" — - — He 
thought  as  did  that  Englimman,  who  com- 
pared the  diflipated  French  to  a  medal, 
whofe  impreffion,  defaced  by  friction,  can  no 
longer  be  diftinguiflied.  The  venerable  man 
agreed,  however,  to  return,  once  a  year,  with 
the  baronefs,  and  to  pafs  a  few  months  with 
them,  This  promife  he  faithfully  perfor- 
med ;  and  thefe  valuable  friends  became  every 
day  more  ftrongly  attached  to  the  practice 
of  virtue,  and  to  the  fweets  of  genuine  love. 


SIDNEY  and  SILLI; 

OR,    THE 

MAN  OF  B»NEVOLENCE, 

AND     'THE 

MAN  OF  GRATITUDE, 
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SIDNEY  and  SILLI; 

OR,    THE 

MAN  OF  BENEVOLENCE, 

AND      THE 

MAN  OF  GRATITUDE. 

*. 

I  WAS  at  Slaughter's  coffee-houfe  the 
other  day,  as  ufual ;  when,  after  having 
difcufled  the  moft  profound  political  fub- 
jefts,  we  began  to  difcourfe  of  philofophy 
and  philofophers.  Some  of  us  declared  for 
Bacon,  fome  for  Locke ;  but  the  majority 
agreed,  that  of  the  fages  of  England, 
Newtpn  was  the  chief. 

in'.'  ',  "is}."'- '•     v ; 

A  lufty  gentleman,  who  had  liftened  to 
us  with  a  kind  of  critical  indifference,  and 
who  had  almoft  choaked  us  with  tobacco 
fmoke,  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  calmly  ad- 
drefled  himfelf  to  us. 

I  2  "Gen- 
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<e  Gentlemen,"  faid  he,  <c  you  have  not 
the  fmalleft  idea  of  wifdom  and  philofophy. 
A  philofopher,  according  to  my  conception, 
is  he  who  promotes  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind, not  one  of  thofe  crack-brains  who 
become  martyrs  to  their  chimerical  fyftems. 
I  deny  not  that  Sir  Ifaac  is  a  great  man, 
yet  I  know  one  {till  greater  than  him.'* — 

With  thefe  words,  he  refumed  bis  pipe, 
and  continued  to  fmoke  with  the  fame  dig- 
nity.— His  laft  afiertion  excited  our  curio- 
fity. — A  greater  man  than  Newton !  thought 

we.- Who    can    be    this   extraordinary 

mortal  r— — 

We  advanced  towards  the  fmoker ;  and 
one  of  the  company  politely  begged  of  him 
to  inform  us  who  it  was  that  excelled  this 
prince  of  Englifh  philofophers,  this  glory 
of  his  nation. 

"  That 
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"  That  I  will  with  pleafure,"  replied 
he: — "  I  am  delighted  when  I  behold  pub- 
lic homage  given  to  virtue ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  that  my  fage  will  be  yours1. — Here, 
waiter  ! — Bring  us  a  bottle  of  port.— Port, 
gentlemen,  is  excellent  to  moiften  conver- 
fation."— 

The  franknefs  of  the  ftrartger  charmed 
us.  We  alfo  ordered  fome  wine;  and, 
having  feated  ourfelves  round  the  table,  we 
urged  him  to  begin  his  narrative.  .  ' 

"With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen,"  faid 
he  ;  after  having  fwallowed  a  large  bumper  ; 
*'  and  I  prefume  I  fhall  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  a  true  philofopher; — 
a  character,  which  is  fo  often  falfely  aflumed, 
that  I  declare  I  am  quite  difgufted  with  all 
thofe  diUcrtations  upon  your  phenomena  of 

pedantry. Zounds!"  (and  he  (hook  his 

pipe  with  violence)  "  it  is  not  in  writing 

books 
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books  that  virtue  (nines  : — it  is  in  perform- 
ing worthy  a&ions,  in  rendering  ourfelves 
ufeful  to  our  fellow-creatures,  in  confoling 
them  amidft  their  misfortunes." — 

This  preamble  ftill  heightened  our  atten- 
tion. 

"Such  as  you  fee  me,"  continued  he^ 
"  I  have  read^  like  other  men,  a  number 
of  ferious  follies,  and  have  filled  my  head 
with  a  thoufand  fplendid  nothings  called 
Notions.  I  have  travelled,  and  feen  an 
infinite  number  of  dwarfs,  who  thought 
themtelves  men,  of  fools^  who  pronoun- 
ced thernfelves  fages. After  hav-ing 

twice  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  I 
met  in  India  with  an  Englifli  gentleman, 
named  Sidney.  He  was  in  the  land-fer- 
vice  ;  and  though  rich,  yet  he  was  a  {{ran- 
ger to  the  rigour  of  pride :  a  characler 
more  fimple,  and  more  modeft,  never  ex* 
ilted.  J  formed  a  connection  with  my 

worthy 
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worthy  countryman.  Every  day  did  I  dif- 
cover  in  him  fome  new  virtue,  which  he 
rendered  yet  more  refpe&able  by  his  endea- 
vours to  conceal  it.  But,  to  come  to  my 
ftory,  I  will  pafs  over  a  multiplicity  or* 
circumftances,  every  one  of  which  would 
form  an  illuftrious  eulogium.  What  I  am 
now  about  to  relate  of  our  fellow-citizen  was 
told  me  by  one  of  his  intimate  friends;  for 
Sidney  never  yet  blazed  forth  to  the  world 
his  own  benevolent  actions.  You  will  not 
be  furprifed  at  the  exadnefs  of  my  narrative, 
when  I  inform  you,  that,  having  already 
written  it  with  my  own  hand,  I  know  it  by 
heart.  It  is  more  worthy  of  that  trouble, 
in  my  opinion,  than  all  the  pretended  at* 
chicvements  of  your  Cefars  and  your  Alex- 
anders, which  we  imprefs  upon  our  me- 
mories with  fo  much  care,  and  with  fo 
little  advantage. 

Sidney  enjoyed    in   India  a  military  em- 
ployment of  the  firft  diftinflion.     We  were 

then 
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then  at  war  with  a  Nabob ;  and  during  a 
rencounter,  from  which  we  came  off  victo- 
rious, there  appeared  among  the  natives  an 
European  who  fought  with  fury,  and  who, 
having  rufhed  upon  the  Englifh  battalions,, 
had  flain  feveral  men,  and  was  covered  with 
blood*  In  the  inftant  that  he  attracted  the 
eyes  of  our  countryman,  he  vented  his  rage 
upon  a  foldier,  who  expired  under  him. 
This  bloody  deed  excited  in  Sidney  a  de- 
gree of  furprife  hardly  inferior  to  his  indig- 
nation. That  there  muft  be  fome  uncommon 
caufe  for  it  he  was  convinced  ;  and  he  gave 
orders  that  the  man  fhould  be  feized,  and 
brought  to  him  alive.  The  troops  accordingly 
fell  upon  him  ;  and  with  much  trouble  they 
at  length  tore  him  from  his  prey,  and  carried 
him,  deprived  of  his  fenfes  by  the  lofs  of 
blood,  to  the  tent  of  their  general*  On 
advancing  towards  him,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine his  features,  Sidney  perceived  that 
they  were  noble  and  engaging,  that  they 

were 
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were  expreflive  of  a  generous  foul ;  and  he 
knew  not  how  to  accord  the  vifage  of  the 
ftranger  with  that  fpirit  of  fury  which  had 

animated  him  in  the  field. 

.^ttioiMyt  iUti^oJ-  •*       H^L-  badto  $W$ti 

*'  Unhappy  young  man!"  exclaimed 
Sidney,  gazing  upon  him — "  is  it  poflible 
thou  canil  have  a  countenance  thus  affect- 
ing, and  a  foul  thus  barbarous,  thus  in- 
hViman? — Whence  can  fpring  fo  unnatural 
a  contraft  ?" 

The  wounds  of  the  prifoner  were  care- 
fully drefled ;  and  at  length  he  opened  his 
eyes. 

*  **  To  behold  again  the  light  of  day  !" 

cried  he — "  to  be  furrounded  by  men,  and 
be  unable  to  pluck  out  their  hearts  !—O  my 
God,  my  God  !"— 

And  he  fprung  up.  Prefently,  however, 
he  fell  back,  clofed  again  his  eyes,  and 

attempted 
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attempted  to  tear  off  the  bandages  which  had 
been  applied  to  his  wounds.  From  accom- 
plifhing  this  he  was  prevented  by  his  atten- 
dants ;  and  he  fainted  away  a  fecond  time. 
The  concern  he  had  excited  in  the  bofom  of 
Sidney  encreafed.  He  gave  ftricl:  charge, 
that  proper  care  fhould  be  taken  of  him, 
and  that  he  {hould  be  informed  when  he 
had  recovered  from  the  lethargic  ftupor,  in 
which  his  fenfes  were  now  overwhelmed. 

"  This  man,"  faid  he,  «  muft  be  op- 
prefled  by  fome  violent  paffion,  by  fome 
dreadful  misfortune,  to  hold  mankind  in 
fuch  abhorrence, — His  rage  is  unnatural. — 
The  human  heart,  of  itfelf,  is  incapable  of 
cruelty  in  fuch  excefs." — 

Prompted  by  the  prepofleflion  he  had 
conceived  in  his  favour,  Sidney  prefently 
returned.  Hardly  had  he  appeared,  when 
the  flranger,  raifing  his  dying  eye-lids, 

again 
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again  endeavoured  to  pull  off  his  bandages. 
Sidney  feized  his  hands. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Sir?"  cried  he.— • 
*c  You  are  not  among  Savages: — theEnglifh 
are  Men." 

"  Men  !"  replied  the  other  with  a  gloomy 
defpair. — "  Thefe  /are  the  monfters  I  would 
deftroy. — If  you  retain  one  fpark  of  pity 
among  you,  if  you  are  not  a&ually  lions,  ti~ 
gers,  fufFer  me  to  die  : — it  is  the  only  comfort 
J  wifh  for,  fmce  it  is  denied  me  to  deftroy,  to 
drag  with  me  to  the  grave,  the  whole  human 

race. O    heaven !   put  a  period  to  my 

horrible   exiftence  ! -Your   efforts,    Sir, 

are  vain,"  added  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to 
Sidney. — "  Notwithstanding  your  perfidi- 
ous fuccour,  I  (hall  find  means  to  procure 
death — death,  which,  to  me,  will  be  the 


firft  of  bieffings."— 


With 
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With  thefe  words  he  funk  back  upon  his 
pillow,  and  gave  a  vent  to  a  few  fobs. 

This  fpe&acle  melted  yet  more  the  tender 
heart  of  our  countryman. — The  moft  affe- 
ctionate parent  could  not  do  more  for  his 
child  than  did  Sidney  for  his  prifoner. 

By  degrees,  and  as  if  againft  his  will, 
the  wounded  youth  was  reftored  to  life. 
Often  did  he  groan,  and  often  was  he  feen 
to  fhed  thofe  tears  which  feeling  fouls, 
who  can  diftinguifh  the  different  impreflions 
of  grief,  know  to  be  the  tears  of  the  heart. 
The  unwearied  attention  of  Sidney  affe&ed 
him. 

"  Is  k  pofiible  then,"  faid  he  to  him., 
during  an  interval  in  which  he  appeared  ra- 
ther compofed— ce  is  it  pofiible,  that  you  are 
a  man,  and  yet  poflefs  not  a  heart  of  iron  ?-»- 
Alas !  do  you  think  I  am  capable  of  grati- 
tude ?— • 
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? — What  hope  can  you  entertain  of 
it? — Why  preferve  a  life  which  is  a  fource 
to  me  of  the  moft  bitter  calamities  ?— Ah ! 
let  me  die — let  me  die,  fmce,  at.  length,  I 
have  found  that  there  is  benevolence  on 
earth." 

"  What!"  replied  Sidney— "  will  you. 
not  love  me? — 1  am  an  Englishman;  you 
feem  to  be  a  Frenchman — but  there  can  be 
no  enemy  in  the  heart  of  Sidney. — Sidney 
will  alleviate  your  forrows : — he  is  the  friend 
of  the  unhappy." — 

*'  Does  there  then  a  friend  exift  ! — Alas! 
Sir,  I  have  lived  too  long — You  have  be- 
held my  fury— beheld  my  cruel  hatred  «f 
Man. — It  was  Man  who  taught  me  barba- 
rity— who" — 

And  a  torrent  of  tears  choaked  his  ut- 
terance. 

"lam 
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"  I  am  not,  Sir,  a  barbarian,  amonfrer:— 
I  am  endowed  with  fenfibility — yes,  with  a 
fenfibility,  which  has  been  my  bane." — 

Sidney  embraced  him. 

"  Come,  young  man,"  cried  he,  "  have 
courage  : — my  foul  is  open  to  you — I  doubt 
not  that  this  ferocity  is  foreign  to  your 
difpofition  : — I  faw  that  it  was  in  your  fea- 
tures, tinged  as  they  were  with  blood."— 

*fc  Indeed,  Sir,  I  am  far  from  being  in- 
human.—Conceive  my  defpair,  fince  they 
could  force  me  fo  far  to  debafe  myfelf,  fo 
far  to  renounce  my  very  nature.  I  abhor 

myfelf. O  Man!    unworthy  art    thou 

of  the  name — how  was   I  formed  to  love 
thee! 

*'  But,  dear  Sir,  where  have  you  lived  ?— 
Among  the  monfters  of  the  forefts  ?" 

"  Would 
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"  Would  to  heaven  I  had  ! No,  Sir : 

I  lived  among  Men— I  lived  in  the  heart  of 
Paris." 

Thus  by  degrees  did  the  generous  Sidney 
lead  him  to  the  recital  of  his  misfortunes. 

But  come,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  help 
you  to  a  glafs  of  wine,  and  to  drink  one 
myfelf. — Give  ear,  and  you  fhall  be  ao 
quainted  with  my  Sidney — be  acquainted 
with  a  true  philofopher. 

The  captive  ftranger  raifed  himfelf,  and 
leaned  upon  one  arm. 

"  You  feem,  Sir/'  cried  he,  "  to  be 
worthy  of  my  confidence. — Hear  then  my 
juftification— hear  my  diftrefles,  and  judge 
if  my  deteftation  of  life,  my  deteftation  of 
njankind,  is  ungrounded.—— 

«  I  was 
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.  **  I  was  born  in  Paris,  of  parents  who 
were  natives  of  a  province  where  the  nobles 
are  poorly  befriended  by  Fortune.  My 
father  had  come  thither  in  order  to  make 
application  at  court  for  a  commiffion  in  the 
army  ;  and  after  much  trouble,  and  many 
rebuffs,  he  fucceeded.  He  had  married  a 
young  lady  of  rank,  whofe  virtue  and  beauty 
were  equally  confpicuous.  Of  feveral  chil- 
dren I  am  the  oldeft.  One  of  my  brothers 
perifhed  in  the  field ;  a  circumftance,  which 
my  mother  did  not  long  furvive,  leaving 
my  father  with  one  fon  and  one  daughter, 
and  with  little  or  nothing  as  a  provifioi* 
for  them. 

te  I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  infant  years, 
though  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  a  fenfi- 
bility  which  has  been  the  fource  of  all  my 
misfortunes,  of  all  my  forrows.  Tender- 
nefs  and  humanity,  the  chara&eriftics  of  my 
fbul,  were  pictured  on  my  countenance.  I 
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was  educated  in  the  principle  that  virtue* 
probity,  and  fenfibility,  were  the  fteps  to 
happinefs;  that  men  were  obliging,  and 
ready  to  comfort,  to  aflift,  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Hardly  had  I  quitted  my  cradle 
when  I  contracted  a  fondnefs  for  books. 
It  was  in  thefe  deceitful  mirrors  that  I  exa- 
mined the  human  character,  that  I  beheld 

^  . 
heroes,  fages,  beheld  hearts  of  benevolence, 

and  friends  of  fidelity — in  a  word,  beheld, 
that  there  were  Men  ;  and  my  foul  delighted 
to  open  to,  and  to  be  engrofled  by,  the  dear 
illufion. 

Thus  I  thought,  or  rather  thus  I  felt, 
on  my  entrance  into  the  world.     My  birth  ; 
fome   tafte  I  happened  to  poflefs   for  thofe 
chimeras  they  call  the  Fine  Arts — which, 
though  with  the  generality  of  men,    it  only 
ferves  to  extinguim  fentiment,  yet  kept  it  a- 
live,  and  cherifhed  it,  in  me — my  wifh  to 
pleafe;  a  certain  neceffity  I  felt  of  loving  every 
object  around  me— in  a  word,  my  candour — 

VOL.  II.  K  thefr 
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thefe  were  the  advantages  with  which  I  en- 
gaged  in   fociety  5    and    I    put    fome   value 
upon  them.     I    foon  pinned  my  ruth  upon 
the  delufions  of  life  : — I  believed  in  the  pro- 
fefiions  of  the  Great,    I  believed  that  there 
were  friends,    that  there   were  benefactors, 
that  there  were  men  of  probity,   that  there 
were  men  of  companion,  that  there  were  men 
of  fouls -fo  expanded  as  to  love.  Virtue  for 
her  own  fake — 1  believed  that  every  thing  was 
what  k  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  is  not.  My 
father's    fortune,    already    narrow,    became 
daily  more   fo.     My    fifter  had   married  a 
gentleman,    who  though  not   in  opulent, 
w.as  yet  in   eafy,    circum fiances.      As   for 
myfelf,   I   had  inherited,   with  my  life,  an 
elevation  of  foul  wholely  repugnant  to  what 
is  termed  the  art  of  pufhing  one's  fortune. 
My  delicacy  in  this  point  was  perhaps  to^ 
fcrupulous  >    but    I   concluded,    that    my 
friends    (for  friendfhip   was   my  favourite 
chimera)  would  love  me  ftill  more  for  the 
independency  of  my  difpofition.     My  com- 
pany 


pany  was  univerfally  courted;  and  I  made  it 
my  ftudy  to  deftrve,  not  only  the  efteem 
which  they  feemed  to  lavifh  upon  me, 
bur,  what  is  of  greater  confequence, 
the  efteem  of  myfelf.  I  fpeak  not  of  the 
women  :  of  them  I  have  infinitely  lefs  to 
complain  than  of  the  men.  Woman  can 
throw  a  grace  over  her  moft  ftnking  imper- 
fections ;  and  we  lofe  fight  of  her  fickle- 
jaefs,^  her  frivolity,  in  the  contemplation  ot- 
her charms,  and  that  tincture  of  foftnefs- 
and  humanity  which  beams  through  aU  her 
actions.  She  prefents  not,  in  all  its  defor- 
mity, like  man,  a  picture  of  infolence  and 
of  cruelty. 

There  was  another  delufion  which  I  de- 
lighted to  indulge.  I  imagined  that  a  rich 
man  ought  not  to  know,  to  reliftj,  another 
happinefs  but  that  of  rendering  himfelf  ufe- 
ful,  of  diffufmg  around  his  benefits.  \ 
began  to  perceive*,,  that -I  ought  to  think 

ferioufly  about  myfelf to  perceive,  that 

Want  approached  to  me  with  hafty  fteps. 
K  2  Iwa< 
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I  was  told,  that  I  was  a  man  of  talents, 
and  that  it  would  be  eafy  for  me  to  bid 

defiance  to  my  cruel  deftiny. What  fhall 

I  tell  you,  Sir  ? — I  had  now  reached  the 
period  in  which  I  was  to  behold  Man  as  he 
is.  My  father  informed  me,  that,  by  the 
ifTue  of  a  law-fuit,  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  he  was  ruintrd. — Alas !  a  juft  claim 

had  been  his  only  fupport. 1  waited  not 

for  the  call  of  duty: — inclination  told  me 
what  to  do.  For  fome  years  I  employed 
every  honourable  method  to  foften  for  my 
worthy  parent  the  rigours  of  indigence. 
He  was  poor ;  and  I  felc  him  cling  to  my 
heart  yet  more  clofely  than  ever.  Admitted 
into  the  circles  of  the  great,  I  flattered  my- 
felf  that  they  would  be  melted  with  my 
forrows.  Without  blulhing  for  my  fitua- 
tion,  or  fwelling  with  a  ridiculous  pride, 
which  often,  as  a  prop,  is  affumed  by  Ad- 
verfity,  I  difcovered  to  them  my  melan- 
choly cafe,  and  enlarged  upon  the  tears, 

the 
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the  venerable  wrinkles,  of  my  father.  In 
their  promifes,  they  affumed  a  familiar  dig- 
nity, and  difplayed  to  me  all  the  pride,  all 
the  oftentation,  of  prote&ors — to  me,  who 
thought  I  fhould  have  debafed  them,  if  I 
had  defcended  fo  low  as  to  appear  in  the 
character  of  a  dependent.  Madman  that  I 
was,  I  loved  them  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to 
love  but  when  our  fouls  feel  a  certain  equa- 
lity, without  which  no  friendfhip,  no  focial 
pleafure  whatever,  can  exift.  Thefe  (laves 
of  the  court  had  /laves  under  them,  more 
unnatural  an  hundred  times  than  their 
worthlefs  matters  ;  and  they  made  me  drink 
of  the  cup  of  forrow  and  humiliation  even 
to  the  dregs.  This  firft  trial  pierced  me 
with  indignation.  Would  you  believe,  that 
one  of  thofe  Greatlings  cried  aloud  one  day, 
to  a  number  of  his  companions,  in  anfwer 
to  fome  affecling  and  pathetic  complaints 
which  dropped  from  me,  "  It  would  be  a 
**  pity  9  that  this  fellow  (hould  make  his  for- 
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"  tune — he  is  really  amufing  with  his  com- 
"  plaints  :  they  give  a  vivacity  to  his  ima- 
"  gination  which  produces  the  moil  agree- 
"  able  Tallies  ?"— 

Unwilling  to  ferve  as  a  fpe&acle,  or  to 
cherifh  the  brutal  frivolity  of  thefe  polifhed 
barbarians,  I  determined  to  apply  to  my 
friends  in  the  literary  world  -,  not  doubting 
but  that  in  them  I  fhould  find  thofe  fenti- 
ments  which  I  had  in  vain  looked  for  in 
their  pretended  Mecenafes.  Thefe  precep- 
tors of  mankind,  thought  I,  who  are  per- 
petually writing  encomiums  upon  Virtue, 
muft  be  completely  virtuous. — —On  the 
theatre  they  adorn  her  with  all  the  charms 
of  wit  and  genius.— How  cordial  will  be 
my  reception  from  thofe  philofophers,  thofe 
fages,  whofe  whole  employment  is,  to  al- 
leviate the  evils  of  humanity— humanity,  a 
word,  with  which  they  give  a  fanclion  to 
€very  page  they  write  !»•••  ••  I  flew  to  them 

with 
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•with  a  becoming  confidence,  and  bedewed, 
but  in  vain,  their  bofoms  with  my  tears.— 
With  grief  I  found,  that  Wit  was  an  im,- 
poftor,  who  could  afiume  any  mafk — found, 
that  thofe  panegyrifls  of  Virtue  were  a 
kind  of  empyries,  who  h.aving  hung  out 
figns  to  catch  the  admiration  of  the  multi- 
tude, laugh  in  theirfleey.es  at  the  fuccefs  of 
their  devices-^ — ^~ found,  that  thejr  hearts 
were  hardened  by  fyftem  ;  that,  whenrepu- 
tation,  .or  iatereft,  was  not  at  #ake,  they 
were  ftrangers  to  jtho/e  ideas  of  legiHation. 
.a-nd  virtue,  which,  with  fo  much  pomp, 
.they  lay  down  in  their  writings ;  that,  in, 
3  word,  they  were  the  flaves  of  envy5 
of  vanity,  and  of  ambition. 

9' 

Here  are  already  two  different  characters 
prefented  to  me  in  their  naked  colours.  1 
will  .not  detain  you  with  an  enumeration  of 
.every  circumftance  more  cruel  than  another 
which  befcl  me..  I  received  a  thoufand 

a.lFroo.tg., 
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affronts;  my  heart  was  wounded  in  a  thou- 
fand  places.  To  thefe  ftrokes,  heavy  and 
cutting  as  they  are,  the  unfortunate  are  an 
unceafmg  prey.  As  to  the  rich,  my  rage 
kindles  with  the  bare  idea  of  them.  They 
are  proftituted  to  every  vice,  to  every  crime. 
Nothing  can  equal  their  infolence  but  their 
inhumanity.  They  even  affect  not  to  con- 
ceal that  their  hearts  are  of  iron  ;  while  the 
great  endeavour  to  foften  the  rigour  of  their 
difpofitions  by  an  exterior  fhow  of  polite- 
nefs.— It  would  feem,  that,  to  acquire 
wealth,  was  te  acquire  a  privilege  to  renounce 
the  duties  of  a  man ;  that,  m  the  eyes  of 
fuch  wretched  favourites  of  Fortune,  the 
moft  agreeable,  the  moft  engaging,  objects 
are,  the  fufferings  and  the  tears  of  the  un- 
happy. The  fiercer!:  animals  are  lefs  cruel. 
If  the  unfortunate  would,  at  any  time,  for- 
get the  horrors  of  their  fituation,  let  them 
(hun  the  fociety  of  the  rich,  let  them  ra- 
ther hope  for  relief  from  the  meaneft  of 

indiVcnts. 
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indigents.  From  thefe  they  will  at  lead 
obtain  pity,  that  healing  balfam  for  the 
wounds  of  the  heart. 

No  perfon  can  have  the  effrontery  to  fay, 
that  I  beheld  not  in  their  true  right  thofe 
monfters  whom  opulence  has  hardened  ; 
that  becaufe  I  hate  them,  I  have  loaded 
them  with  the  moft  outrageous  difdain.  A 
ftupid  cit  might  think,  might  feel,  if  he 
could  only  throw  off*  that  fpirit  of  imitation, 
which  renders  him  the  ape  of  his  fuperiors, 
and  which  infpires  him  with  a  paffion  for 
luxury,  the  bane  of  fentiment  and  of  vir- 
tue. His  every  thought,  his  every  plea- 
fure,  his  exiftence  itfelf,  centers  in  his  mo- 
ney, by  the  amount  of  which  he  calculates 
the  amount  of  his  happinefs,  and  of  his 
reputation. 

As  for  the  people,  as  they  are  termed, 
they  are  merely  animated  clay  j  and  a  fordid 

intereft, 
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intereft,  whofe  rude  mechanifm  we  can  eafily 
manage,  is  their  principle  of  action.  They 
will  weep  at  a  ftory  of  diftrefs ;  and  in  the 
fame  inftant  they  will  ftab  to  the  heart  the 
haplefs  fubjecl:  of  it,  if,  by  his  death,  they  may 
earn  a  {hilling  more  than  by  their  labours* 

At  length  1  had  examined  every  ftation  in 
life,  yet  ftill  I  longed  to  find  a  Man. — Oh  ! 
thought  I,  fenfibility  is  fureJy  to  be  met 
with  among  thofe  who,  feel  tided  from  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  profefs  the  religion 
of  a  benevolent  God,  before  whom  they 
daily  prefent  themfelves,  in  order  to  root  in 
them  the  true  fpirit  of  chriftianity. — More 
humiliations,  Sir,  were  yet  in  ftore  for 
me.— Here  I  found  an  utter  fterility  of  fen- 
timent,  found  rigour  in  the  extreme.  There 
is  no  inhumanity  fo  barbarous  as  that  which 
aflumes  the  form  of  piety.  The  comforts 
I  received  now  were  more  mortifying,  more 
cutting,  than  the  mod  bitter  affronts.— 

How 
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How  abominable  is  the  companion  of  a 
falfe  devotee  ! — 

In  the  heighth  of  fury,  and  of  defpair,  1 
threw  myfelf  at  the  feet  of  my  parent. 

"  Oh  !  my  father,"  cried  1,  "  we  are  r-Cf- 
duced  to  the  moft  dreadful  extremity.— —I 
flattered  myfelf,  that  in  my  youth  you  would 
find  a  prop— but  all  my  hopes  are  vanifhed. — 
Every  heart  is  impenetrable  to  my  tears — 
my  tears,  which  flow  for  you  alone. — Alas  ! 
my  dear,  my  venerable,  father,  what  will 
become  of  you?" — 

"  Whatever  heaven  (hall  decree,"  returned 
the  worthy  old  man.. — "  Would  it  be  a  hard- 
fhip  for  rne  to  die  ?  No  : — I  have  already 

reached  the  end  of  my  career. It  is   foe 

thee  that  I  now  weep  :  my  happinefs,  my 
life,  was  wrapped  up  in  thee  -t  and  now 
when  I  am  on  the  point  of  perifhing,  I  have 

nothing 
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nothing  to  leave  to  thee  but  tears  and  mif- 
fortunes. — O  my  dear  fon,  could  I  have  be- 
lieved that  mankind  were  thus  infenfible!  — 
Go,  and  difturb  not  thyfelf  about  my  fate : 
feek  only  to  preferve — what  in  reality  is 
mine — your  own  exiftence ;  and  leave  me 
upon  the  brink  of  my  grave,  into  which  I 
will  fink  without  a  pang,  if  thus  I  may  ap- 
peafe  the  Almighty,  thus  I  may  render  my 
child  happy." —  ***&• 

With  thefe  words  my  fobbing  father  took 
me  in  his  arms,  and  prefled  me  to  his 
breaft. Alas  !  Sir,  the  fcene  is  flill  be- 
fore me. 

It  is  needlefs  to  repeat  to  you  every  hu- 
miliating and  ineffectual  ftep  to  which  I 
demeaned  myfelf,  every  degree  of  calamity 
which  I  underwent,  and  which  plunged  me 
yet  more  deeply  into  mifery.  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  diftreiTes  of  my 

father : 
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father  :  thefe  were  the  only  objects  of  my 
attention,  the  only  fpring  of  my  actions. 
When  my  circumftances  were  tolerable,  I 
had  done  femces  to  a  number  of  perfons 
whom  I  thought  my  friends ;  but  hardly 
had  I  difcovered  a  fymptom  of  adverfity, 
when  they  ali,  like  vapours,  vaniihed  from 
my  light,  leaving  me  a  fpectacle  of  ingra- 
titude and  malice  reading  upon  my  deftru- 
£tion,  and  the  deftru&ion  of  my  father. 

One  refource  ftill  remained  to  us.  My 
brother-in-law  loved  my  fifter. — She  had 
received  from  my  father  the  moft  tender 
proofs  of  affection ;  and  I  never  once 
doubted  but  that  fhe  would  prevail  with  her 
hufband  to  fnatch  us  from  the  jaws  of  po- 
verty. I  waited  upon  her,  but  told  not  my 
father  of  my  intention.  She  received  me 
with  a  coldnefs  which  the  warmth  of  my 
own  heart  would  not  allow  me  to  perceive. 
As  I  communicated  to  her  my  errand,  her 

looks 


looks  became  gradually  lefs  endearing  and 
lefs  familiar: — her  infenfibility  betrayed  her, 
and  difplayed  itfelf  upon  her  countenance. 

She  replied  to  me,  that  her  hufband  was 
engaged  in  building,  and  that  he  had  child- 
ren.— " My  father," (he  addded,  "has had  no 

conduct: he   has  obliged   relations   and 

friends,  who  are  now  richer  than  we  are — 
let  him  difclofe  his  fituation  to  them. — 
And  you  with  your  talents,  how  comes  it 
that  you  are  unprovided  for  ?  You  will  ne- 
ver have  the  fpirit  to  raife  your  fortune." — 

cc  I  will  never  have  a  heart  of  iron,  the 
heart  of  an  unnatural  fifter,"  interrupted  I. — 
"Adieu,  barbarous  woman!  —Your  father  is 
ready  to  die  of  want,  and  you  will  not 
relieve  him — you,  whom  he  loves  with  fo 
much  tendernefs  !*— Away,  wretched  crea- 
ture ! — May  your  children  notpunifh  you  for 
this  crime  ! — Henceforth  you  (hall  never  fee 

me- 
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me   more. — Ungrateful  fitter,  I   afked   no- 
thing'of  you  for  myfelf — it  was" — 

Here,  choaked  wich  tears,  I  burft  from 
'her  hateful  prefence.  I  endeavoured  to* 
conceal  from  my  father  this  new  difafter ; 
but  my  heart  was  opprefTed  with  it,  and  it 
efcaped  from  me. 

"Ah!  my  father,"  cried  I,  "hear  the  caufe 
of  my  ab fence  from  you  thefe  few  days. — I 
thought,  that  you  had  ftill  a  daughter,  that 
I  had  ftill  a  fifter.— Alas  !  fhe  is  a  monfter 
of  inhumanity.— She  has  refufed  us  the 
fmalleft  fuccour,  yet  it  is  to  you  that  fhe  owes 
her  life,  and  every  blefling  fhe  enjoys  !" — • 

"  It  is  doubtlefs,"  replied  the  courageous 
old  man,  "  a  dreadful  calamity  to  be  treated 
with  cruelty  by  thofe  who  derive  their 
exiflence  from  us :  it  is  the  completion  of 
mifery. — But  God,  and  my  fon,"  continued 

he- 
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he — covering  me  with  his  filver  locks,  and 
with  his  tears — "  are  ftill  my  comforters: — to 
them  I  will  breathe  forth  my  laft  figh. — 
We  muft  forgive  thy  fitter — (he  is  depend- 
ent upon  her  hufband,  and  upon  her  child- 
ren."— 

"  Her  children  !— Ah  !  my  father,  thefe 
ought  to  make  her  feel  your  rights." — 

Alas!  Sir,  as  yet  I  have  told  you  no- 
thing.— My  father,  my  wretched  father, 
is  dragged  to  prifon. — I  throw  myfelf  at 
the  feet  of  his  creditor;  and  he  fpurns  me 
from  him  with  fiercenefs — fpurns  me,  and 
I  did  not  deftroy  him  !  My  fenfibility 
was  wholely  engrofied  by  the  fituation  of 
my  father.  The  fmalleft  affiftance,  hu- 
man or  divine,  was  denied  me.  My 
trifling  effects  1  fold.  Paint  to  yourfelf, 
Sir,  the  horrid  picture  of  our  woes  :  my 
father  in  confinement  -3  miferably  perifh- 

ing 
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fhg  in  it,  bereft  of  every  fupport  but  that 
of  his  wretched  fon,  who  was  himfelf 
abandoned  by  the  world,  was  himfeif 
ftripped  of  every  thing,  and  furrounded 

with  monfters  and  with  precipices. 1  am 

a  gentleman,  Sir — my  foul  is  elevated,  is 
incapable  of  meannefs.  What  I  did  was 
for  an  aged  father,  whofe  laft  breath  I 
feemed  to  prefcrve.  I  facrificed  myfelf,  I 
fubdued  my  pride.  Nature  cried  aloud  to 
me ;  and  to  relieve  my  wretched  parent,  I 
embraced  the  moft  debafing  fituation. — 
Would  you  believe  it,  Sir  ?— - 

Here  the  voice  of  Silli   became  inarti- 
culate with  tears  and  with  fobs. 

Would  you  believe  it,  Sir  ? — By  the  cru- 
elty of  my  fellow  creatures  I  was  reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  begging  alms  for  the 
author  of  my  being.  Every  night,  with  a 
voice  drowned  in  tears,  with  a  voice  of  the 
VOL.  II,  L  moll 
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moft  gloomy  forrow,  did  I  implcre  the  pity 
of  monfters,  whofe  hearts  I  could  with  plea- 
fure  have  torn, 

At  thefe  words  Sidney,  with  tears  flow- 
ing down  his  checks,  ciafped  the  ftranger  in 
his  arms. 

"  O  noble  creature!'*  exclaimed  he — 
«*  how  beautiful  is  your  foul ! — how  deferv- 
ng  are  you  of  friends  !" — 

I  counted  thefe  alms,  continued  the  other- 
alms  ! — what  a  word,  Sir  ! — I  counted  them 
with  fo  many  pieces  of  my  heart,  which 

feemed  to  loofen  from  within  me. With 

this  refource,  ignominious  and  feeble  as  it 
was,  I  had,  however,  the  comfort  to  pre* 
ferve  the  remnant  of  my  father's  life. 

Still  did  the  fcourgeof  Fortune  hang  over 
me,  I  was  feized  as  a  vagrant)  who  begs  not 

but 
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but  to  encourage  his  bafe  idlenefs  and 
Uoth«  It  is  for  my  father— it  is  for  my  fa- 
ther, that  I  have  defcended  to  this  mean- 
jiefs,  cried  I  to  the  tigers  who  furrounded 
me : — he  is  in  prifon,  and  his  life  depends 
upon  my  carrying  to  him  fome  prefent  af- 
fiftance. — In  the  name  of  humanity,  of — 

Deaf  to  my  fupplications,  they  hurried 
me  along — hurried  me,  and  threw  me  into  a 
dungeon.  I  infifted  on  being  carried  before 
a  magiftrate.  When  I  appeared  before  my 
judge,  he  afiumed  a  ftern  countenance,  and 
put  fuch  queftions  to  me  as  if  I  had  been 
upon  the  point  of  condemnation. 

"Alas !  Sir,"  pronounced  I,  "  that  I  ani  a 
beggar  is  true;  yet  am  I  not  form-d  to  ap- 
pear in  that  ignominious  character.-— Sprung 
from  a  family  of  diftin&ion,  I  might,  per- 
haps, like  other  perfons  in  a  fimilar  fitua- 
tion,  have  had  the  audacity  to  put  a  period 
L  2  t* 


to  my  exiftence,  if Sir,  I  have  a  father,. 

a  father  overwhelmed  with  inifery,  and  in 
prilbn. — It  is  for  him,  it  is  for  the  being 
who  gave  birth  to  me,  that  I  applied  for 

•charity." 

The  magiftrate  was  affected  ;  and  having 
figned  my  difcharge,  he  promifed  me  a  pro- 
tection, of  which  his  death  prevented  me 
from  enjoying  the  fruits. 

Age  proved  at  length  a  fuccefsful  advocate 
for  my  father.  The  laws  unbarred  to  him 
ihe  gates  of  his  prifon  ;  and  he  again  en- 
joyed the  blefiing  of  liberty.  I  obtained  an 
appointment  in  an  Eaft-India  vefTel,  by 
which  I  might,  with  difficulty,  obtain  a 
fubfiftence.  In  my  arms  I  fupported  my 
father,  till  I  got  him  on  ihip-board. 

**'  Come,  my  dear,  my  wretched,  parent,*' 
laid  I  to  him ;  "  let  us  leave  this  land  of  guilt, 

let 
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let  us  leave  the  favages  of  Europe  : — the  ti- 
gers of  Afia  will,  perhaps,  be  lefs  cruel  to 
us.  While  I  have  wherewithall  to  fupport 
my  own  deplorable  days,  you,  O  my  father  ! 

fhall  live. Alas  !    I  have   not  a  friend 

but  you  !  You  are  my  only  care  :  let  us 
forget  the  very  name  of  our  country."-— 

Still  have  I  related  to  you  but  a  portion 
of  my  forrows :  my  heart  was  acquainted 
with  others,  which,  next  to  thofe  I  felt  for 
the  fituation  of  the  author  of  my  days,  were 
the  moft  bitter  of  all.  In  a  ftate  of  diftrefs 
the  foul  is  more  fufceptible  of  the  impreffions 
of  tendernefs  than  in  a  ftate  of  happinefs. 
Misfortune  is  attended  with  a  melancholy 
which  gives  birth  to  the  greateft  paflions. — • 
In  a  word,  I  dared  to  love. — I  will  fupprefs 
a  minute  detail  of  what  I  ought  to  banifh 
from  my  remembrance.  The  object  of  my 
pafilon  was  a  young  woman,  an  only  daugh- 
ter. 
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ter,  who  was  entitled  to  a  fortune  which  raifed 
her  above  my  hopes.  Reafon,  honour, 
commanded  me  to  be  filent,  and  to  fubdue 
a  paflion  which  it  was  denied  me  to  infpire. 
I  liftened  neither  to  reafon,  nor  to  my  fitu- 
ation — I  liftened  to  lovej  and  Julia,  (fo  the 
adorable  miftrefs  of  my  heart  was  called) 
anticipated,  in  fome  meafure,  my  wifties. 
Regardlefs  of  confequences,  we  confefled  to 
each  other  our  mutual  flame.  Love  dried 
up  my  tears,  and  enabled  me  to  fuftain  the 
load  of  life.  A  relation  of  the  lady  read 
in  our  hearts;  for  young  perfons  are  unfkilled 
in  the  arts  of  diffimulation.  He  defired,  that 
we  might  have  a  private  interview;  and  thus 
he  addreffed  himfelf  to  me. 

<c  You  will  not,  I  hope,  Sir,  be 
offended  at  the  freedom  with  which  I  fhall 
exprefs  my  fentiments  to  you. — I  believe 
you  to  deferve  the  efteem  of  every  worthy 
perfon :— -your  birth  is  refpe&able,  your 

figure 
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figure  is  engaging ;  and  I  perceive  that  my 
niece  entertains  the  fame  fentiments  of  you 
that  I  do  myfelf. — Your  foul  feems  to  be 
refined,  and  acquainted  with  the  dictates  of 
honour.— You  have  no  fortune,  my  niece 
will  have  fome,  therefore" 

"  It  is  enough,  Sir,"  interrupted  I,  with 
warmth. — "  I  feel  my  duty,  my  misfortunes; 
and  you  (hall  know  what  I  am." — 

I  hurried  away,  in  order  to  write  a  letter 
to  Julia ;  and  it  was  at  the  very  inftant  that 
my  father  and  I  were  taking  our  leave  of 
that  part  of  the  world  where  my  love  re- 
fides. — Thefe  were  the  contents  of  it. 

u  I  love  you,  adorable  Julia,  and  will 
"  not  ceafe  to  love  you  through  life.  To 
"  the  excefs  of  my  tendernefs  for  you  im- 
"  pute  it  that  I  have  ever  difclofed  to  you  the 
•**  fentiments  of  a  heart,  which  ought  to  be  a 
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**  Granger  to  every  pafllon  but  that  of  for- 
"  row  for  being  denied  the  pofteflion  of 
"  you.— Divine  creature,  I  am  encompaficd 
"  with  poverty.— Let  me  appear  without 
**  vanity  in  the  eyes  of  Julia. — It  is  not  for 
"  me,  the  moft  wretched  of  men,  to  hope 
"  for  your  hand.  Forget  me — forget  me, 
"  thou  miftrefs  of  my  foul.?— What  have  I 
"faid?— But  I  muft  fay  it.— Yes,  Julia, 
"  tear  my  image  from  your  heart — tear  it, 
"  and  be  the  happinefs  of  your  relations, 

"  the  happinefs  of of  the  hufrband  whom 

"  Fortune  {hall  throw  into  your  arms.  I 
tc  now  bid  adieu  to  Europe — bid  adieu  to 

u  Julia. Enquire  not  about  what  fhall 

"  have  become  of  me  in  thofe  countries  to 
"  which  my  cruel  deftiny  may  lead  me* 
44  While  it  is  permitted  me  to  live,  my  foul 
"will  be  full  of  you.— After  Julia  what 

«c  woman  can  triumph  there? Adieu  ! — • 

"  Adieu  ! — Once  more  let  me  conjure  you 
<c  to  forget  me:— your  duty  and  my  honour— 
"  your  own  happinefs,  requires  it." 

I  wet 
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I  wet  this  letter  with  my  tears — wet  it, 
and  would  have  added  to  it  a  thoufand 
things.  At  length  I  fet  fail  with  my  father, 
who  now  engaged  all  my  tendernefs,  all 
my  attention ;  and  it  was  during  our  voy- 
age that  I  difcovered  to  him  my  unhappy 
paffion.  On  our  arrival  in  this  country, 
having  been  deprived  of  my  employment  by 
the  artifices  of  a  villain,  I  again  funk  into 
the  moft  wretched  indigence.  I  prayed  for 
affiftance  to  all  around  me  with  cries,  and 
with  tears ;  I  fhewed  them  the  venerable 
wrinkles  of  my  parent,  his  grey  hairs,  his 
grave  ready  to  open  for  him.  Every  eye 
was  turned  from  me,  every  heart  was  (hut*-— 
Alas !  there  is  no  humanity  on  earth.  The 
monfters  of  India  are  not  lefs  cruel  than  the 
monfters  of  Europe.  At  length  we  crawled 
into  a  Cavern  on  the  borders  of  the  fea, — 
There,  while  I  beheld  my  wretched  father 
gradually  confumed  with  hunger,  I  covered 
him  with  kifTes,  I  prefTed  him  to  my  heart;' 

and, 
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and,  calling  Nature  to  my  aid,  I  obtained 
a  momentary  relief  for  him  in  the  juice  of 
fome  herbs  which  I  exprefied  upon  his 
parched  and  dying  lips.  He  had  no  fooner 
breathed  his  laft,  than  grief,  defpair,  rage, 
took  pofleilion  of  my  fenfes.  As  I  rufhed 
from  the  cavern  in  a  frenzy,  I  perceived  a 
party  of  Indians  who  were  about  to  engage 
with  the  Europeans — the  Europeans,  who 
are  the  particular  objects  of  my  hatred,  my 
indignation,  who  pretend  to  know  by  edu- 
cation the  duties  of  Nature,  who  pronounce 
themfelves  the  moft  exalted  of  the  human 
race.  You  were  a  witnefs  of  my  fury, 
my  madnefs :  I  would  have  deftroyed  all 
nature.— My  father  is  dead — dead  of  hun- 
ger !  Alas !  Sir,  why  did  you  preferve 
my  life  ?  Permit  me  to  rid  myfelf  of  a 
burthen  I  can  no  longer  endure.  You 

!  know  all  my  misfortunes : — how  can  I  re- 
pair them  but  in  death  ? — You  feem  to  me 

[  to  be  different  from  men,  from  thofe  bar- 
barians— 
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barians— you  feem  to  be  acquainted  with 
pity.  What  greater  benefit  then  can  you 
render  me  than  not  to  prolong  my  exift- 
ence?"— < *. 

"  No,  worthy  youth,"  returned  Sidney, 
embracing  him— -"  you  fhall  not  die. — You 
have  found  a  heart,  a  friend. — Think  not 
that  all  men  are  monfters  of  inhumanity  :— 
you  fhall  be  convinced  that  there  are  fome 
who  are  endowed  with  fenfibility  and  ten- 
dernefs.— In  me  you  fhall  find  a  father.— 
What  is  your  name  ?"— 

**  My  name,  Sir,    is  Silli."—- 

"Well,  my  dear  Silli,  you  fhall  be  my  fon— 

"Ah  !  my  dear  benefactor !— My  father, 
my  father — alas !  he  is  no  more."— 

Sidney  redoubled  his  tender  affiduity,  in 
order  to  reftore  tfie  unhappy  youth  to  a  life 
he  hated, 

Cotr.e, 
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"  Come,"  faid  he  to  him,  two  days  after 
his  health  had  begun  to  return — ."  I  long  to 

reconcile  you  with  mankind. Here,  my 

friend,  give  me  your  arm." — 

And  he  conduced  him  to  a  neighbour- 
ing tent. 

What  a  fcene  prefented  itfelf! 

c<  My  father ! — Do  I  then  hold  you  in 
my  arms  !"  cried  Silli. 

Scenes  of  this  kind  baffle  defcription. 

The  Frenchman  had  funk  upon  the  bo- 
fom  of  an  old  man,  who  could  only  utter, 
"  O  my  fon,  my  dear  child!" — 

Sometimes  he  embraced  Silli,  fometimes 
he  covered  with  Rifles  the  liand  of  Sidney. 

Generous 
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"  Generous  ftranger!"  cried  he,  "you  have 
reftored  to  me  my  Ton— have  reftored  two 
fouls  to  each  other. — Enjoy  the  fight — a 
fight,  which  is  worthy  of  a  God,  which  is 
the  blefled  fruit  of  your  benevolence." — 

*   %>V  fM 

Silli  opened  his  eyes. 

Still,  my  father,  do  I  behold  fhfe! -Stilt 
art  thou  alive  !  — 

"  He  is,  my  dear  Silli ;  and  it  is  I  who  am 
fo  happy  as  to  give  you  this  proof  of  friend- 
fhip. — I  flew  myfelf  to  the  cavern  you  men- 
tioned ;  and  there  I  found  your  venerable 
father  in  the  arms  of  a  Banyan,  who  had 
"brought  fome  nourifhment  to  him,  and  who 
was  exerting  his  efforts  to  recall  him  into 
life. — You  fee  that  even  in  India  there  are 

Men./  I  gave  orders  that  he  fhould  be 

brought  hither;— live  both  of    you,    and 
love  me.**— 

.Love ! 
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"Love!  we  will  adore  you  as  our.fupreme 
benefa&or,  interrupted  the  old  man.— Yes, 
my  fcn,J:  kid  he,  turning  to  Silli — "  to  this 
gentleman  I  owe  my  life,  and  the  pleafure 
of  embracing  thee.     When  at  the  point  of 
expiring,   I  raifed  my  eye-lids  to  look  for 
thee,    and    I   beheld  a   ftranger.      He  put 
into  my  mouth  a  liquor,  which  revived  my 
fpirits,   and  food,  which  gave  me  ftrength  ; 
but  ftill  I   faw  not  my  dear  fon.— -Here 
then  is  the  fecond  fupport  of    my  old  age," 
added  he,  as  he  attempted  to  proftrate  him- 
felf  at  the  feet  of  Sidney. 

«  What  are  you  about,  my  father?"  cried 
our  generous  countryman. — "lam  infinitely 
more  happy  than  you.  I  have  obliged  two 
worthy  hearts.— Henceforth  confider  me  as 
your  faithful  friend. The  Englifh" — 

And  he  gave  a  fmile  of  benevolence. 

"  The  Englifli   are  not   always,  at  war 

with  the  French,"— 

Silli 
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Silli  and  his  father  had  not  words  to  ex- 
prefs  their  gratitude.  When  they  faw  Sid- 
ney, when  they  fpdke  to  him,  they  ihed 
thofe  tears,  thofe  fweet  tears,  which  are  the 
tribute  of  the  heart. — O  happy  Sidney ! 
and  how  deferving  waft  thou  of  thy  happi- 
nefs  ! <&'* 

"  I  have  yet  done  nothing,  my  friends," 
faid  he  to  them,  one  day: — "  it  te\not  enough 
that  I  have  preferved  your  lives,  if  I  put  you 
not  in  a  fituation  to  enjoy  them.  Thus  fitu- 
ated,  exiftence  would  be  a  burthen  to  you  : 
my  work  is  only  begun*  and  I  long  to  com- 
plete it. Did  you  not  tell  me,  worthy 

youth,"  continued  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to 
Silli,  "  that  you  had  contracted  a  paffion  for 
a  young  woman  who  amply  merited  your 
love  ?"— 

**  Ah  !  my  dear  benefactor,  love  muft  die 
in  my  bofom.— I  will  not  give  place  to  an- 

•«-v    other 
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other  fentiment,  another  fenfation,  but  that 
of  gratitude. — Gratitude  (hall  engrofs  my 
heart;  and  poor  will  be  its  recom pence  for 
all  I  owe  to  you. 

<(  My  dear  child — for  I  entertain  for  you 
the  fentiments  of  a  father — my  dear  child," 
refumed  Sidney,  "it  is  my  intention,  I  repeat 
it,  to  render  you  happy. — And  could  you 
be  happy  while  you  poflefTed  not  the  woman 

of  your  heart  ? Believe   me,    I   am   no 

granger  either  to  the  pleafures  or  the  pains 
of  love. — On  my  return  to  Europe,  I  ihali 
go  to  Paris ;  and  you  mall  accompany  rne 
thither."— 

They  foon  quitted  India.  From  the  at- 
tention, the  favours,  which  Sidney  beftowed 
upon  the  two  Frenchmen,  one  would  have 
thought,  that  the  old  man  was  his  father, 
that  S.illi  was  his  brother.  Often  did 
our  hero  of  benevolence  furprife  the  latter 
gazing  upon  the  fea  in  melancholy,  and 

(hedding 
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ihedJing  tears.  The  image  of  Julia  had 
aflfumed  a  more  unbounded  empire  in  his 
foul  than  ever;  and  as  he  advanced  towards 
Europe,  the  corroding  anguifh  of  his  heart 
encreafed. 

*'  Whither  am  I  soing?''  faid  he  tohimfelf 
one  day,  abforbed  in  filent grief.— "To behold 
the  happinefs  of  another  in  the  pofleilion  of 
the  charms  of  Julia — to  behold  her  love  for 

him  ? -Ought    I   not  rather   to  fly  from 

France  forever? — Ought  I  not  to  follow 
my  dear  benefaclor  to  England  ? — Have  i 
another  country  but  his  ? — Shall  I  not  have 
the  refolution  to  fly  fro.n  a  land  which  I 
ought  to  deteft  ? — I  want  to  fee  Julia!  — 
And  for  what  reafori,  unhappy  wretch  ? — 
Haft  thou  not  yet  fufficiently  exhaufted  thy 
evil  fortune?  What  madnefs  hurries  thee 
to  meet  the  fatal  blow  that  waits  for  thee  ?— 
And  if  Julia  was  not  married,  could  I  hope 
to  become  her  husband  ?— — Belongs  it  to 
me  to  abufe  the  goodnefs  of  Sidney  ? 

M  V.V.ts!:! 
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Would  it  not  be  the  heighth  of  ingratitude 
to  put  his  benevolence  to  new  trials  ?" — 

The  laft  words  he  pronounced  aloud. 

"  No,  faid  Sidney"— whom  he  had  not 
obferved — "  no,"  faid  he,  as  he  embraced 
him,  "  you  mud  not  be  afraid  of  wearing 
out  the  friendfhip  of  a  man  whom  you  have 
obliged  in  prefenting  him  with  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  his  fenfibility." — 

«  You  are  a  being  from  heaven!"  ex- 
claimed Silli  with  warmth. 

"  I  am  your  friend,  refumed  Sidney." — 

At  length  they  reached  Paris;  and  Silli, 
impelled  by  love,  flew  to  the  abode  of  Julia. 
There  he  was  informed,  that  her  father  was 
dead,  that  her  circumftances  had  undergone 
a  melancholy  change,  and  that  the  young 
3ady  and  her  mother  lived  together  in  an 

obfcure 
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obfcure  retreat,  unknown  to  the  world, 
After  much  enquiry,  he  traced  them  out. — 
What  objeds  prefented  themfelves  to  his 

view! Julia,  his  dear  Julia,   furrounded 

with  the  mod  humiliating  diftrefs,  and  at 
work,  in  order  to  fupport  her  own  wretched 
cxiftence,  and  that  of  her  mother. 

"    Ah!    my    dear    Julia!"     cried   Silli,  • 
throwing  himfelf  at  her  feet.  "  m 

At  the  fight  of  her  lover,  Julia  gave  a 
fhriek,  and  funk  in  a  fwoon  upon  the  bo- 
fom  of  her  mother,  who  was  herfelf  motion - 
lefs  with  aftoniftiment  and  with  joy. 

"  Is  it  you,  Sir  !"  faid  fhe.—"You  behold 
in  a  fituation  widely  different  from  that  in 
which  you  left  us.*' — 

<c  I  behold  you,"  interrupted  Silli,  "more 
worthy  than  ever  of  my  refpect,  my  ho- 
mage.  What !  my  dear  Julia,  is  fhe  too 

the  victim  of  Fortune  !"— 

M  2  In 
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In  the  mean  while  fhe  had  recovered  her 
fcnfes. — We  have  no  language  to  cxprefs 
the  tranfports  of  two  hearts,  which  are  im- 
prcfied  with  the  moft  warm,  the  moft  affe- 
ctionate, love  for  each  other,  and  whofe 
union  is  confirmed  by  misfortune.  The 
two  unhappy  ladies  related  to  Silli  all  their 
afflictions.  Negleded  by  their  relations, 
and  expofed  to  the  moft  abject  poverty, 
every  boiom  was  fhut  againft  their  tears. 
Sometimes  they  talked  of  Silli;  and  the 
repetition  of  his  name  alleviated  their  for- 
rows. — "Alas!"  would  Julia  fay,  "  if  he 
is  yet  alive,  his  heart  is  full  of  us — he 
thinks,  that  I  am  happy." — 

"  Ah!  Silli,"  exclaimed  (he,  in  concluding 
her  narrative — "  your  prefence  throws  an  ob- 
livion over  our  misfortunes. — You  fee  our 
cruel  fituation : — I  am  obliged  to  work,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  life  of  my  venerable 
mother,  and  my  own  life,  on  which  her's 

depends/'— 

See! 
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"See!"  refumed  Silli— "I  fee,  thatdiftrefs 
has  rendered  Julia  an  hundred  times  more 
beautiful,  more  refpeclable,  more  worthy  of 

adoration,     th«m    ever. Ah  !    my    dear 

friends — indulge  me  in  this  expreffion  of  the 
foul — there  are  beings,  then,  on  whom 
heaven  exhauiis  its  wrath  ! — Inconceivable 
fatality!— My  heart  is  your's — yes,  I  will 
dry  up  your  tears — will  drag  you  from  this 
abyfs  of  mifery." — 

And  he  hadened  to  his  father.  Sidney 
was  with  him, 

"  O,  my  father — my  exalted  friend!  I  have 
found  Julia— found  her  in  mifery,  but  more 
beautiful,  more  amiable,  than  ever." — 

He  defcribed  their  fituation ;.  and  with 
his  own  tears  he  teemed  to  convey  thofe  of 
Julia  and  her  mother. 

Come, 


<c  Come,  my  friend  !  "  interrupted  Sidney 
haftily — "  away  with  the  gloomy  picture! — 
Is  it  not  your  wifh  to  marry  Julia  ?" — 

"Marry  her,  Sir  ! — to  the  empire  of  the 
world  would  I  promote  her,  if  Fortune 
would  make  it  mine. — But  how  fhall  our 
deftinies  be  united  ? — O  heaven  !  misfortune 
is  the  only  tie  that  can  ever  unite  us. — If 
I  might  but  relieve  them  from  this  humili- 
ating indigence  !" — 

<c  And  do  you  doubt  that  you  might  f " 
replied  our  worthy  countryman,  in  an  affect- 
ing, a  heart-fprung,  accent. — Forget  you, 
that  Sidney  is  your  friend  ?" — 

"  My  noble  benefa&or,  if  you  beheld  her, 
if  you  beheld  Julia  and  her  mother,  you 
would  become  acquainted  with  mifery  in  all 
its  dignity,  in  all  its  extent,"— 

Sidney 


tancy 

* 
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Sidney  ftaid  to  fup  with  Silli  and  his  fa- 
ther.— Twenty  times  did  he  embrace  them, 
did  he,  with  his  eyes,  exprefs  to  them  a  cer- 
tain tendernefs  which  is  the  foul  of  friendfhip. 

"  Remember,"  faid  he. 

And  he  clafped  the  hands  of  both. 

"Remember,  that  I  am  the  party  obliged. -- 
I  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  be  ferviceable 
to  two  of  my  fellow  creatures  :  to  you  it  is 
owing  that  I  have;  and  I  efteem  it  the  fum- 
mit  of  happinefs.-^ — Forget  not  to  love 

me. Let    Sidney  abide  always   in  your 

hearts : — his  heart   will   be  always  open  to 

you. In  England,"  added  he,  turning  to 

the  old  man,  ")ou  fliall  have  an  affectionate, 
a  refpc&ful,  fon  ;  and  you,  my  dear  Silli,  a 
warm  brother  and  friend.— 

Before  he  took  his  leave,  he  clafped  them 
repeatedly  in  his  arms— clafped  them,  and 

with 
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with  tears  pronounced,   "  For  what  pleafure 
am  I  indebted  to  you  !" — 

The  next  morning;,  as  the  two  French- 
men were  preparing  to  wait  upon  their  be- 
nefactor, Silli  received  a  letter  from  Sidney. 
It  was  couched  in  thefe  terms  : 

"  My  affairs  recall  me  into  England  -f 
"  and  I  leave  you,  my  worthy  friends,  fome 
"  proofs  of  a  friendship  which  I  mill  carry 
<c  with  me  to  the  grave.  Young  Silli,  to 
"  you  I  addrefs  myfelf.  In  the  fchool  of 
"  adverfity  you  have  acquired  wifdom. 
"  With  greater  eafe,  therefore,  will  you 
"  liften  to  reafon,  will  you  know  the  value 
u  of  that  mediocrity  which  is  the  feat  of 
"  real  happinefs  and  of  virtue.  Marry  Julia  ; 
"  enjoy  with  your  father  the  i'weets  of 
c{  friendfhip ;  and  with  him  complete  a 
46  family  of  worthy  people  uhich  may  ferve 
"  as  an  example  to  mankind.  I  would 
44  have  begged  of  you  to  introduce  me  to 

tc    T.,i:i 

juiia, 
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"  Julia,  if  I  had  not  been  apprehenfive,  that 
"  my  prcfence  would  have  been  lefs  agree-' 
"  able  to  her,  and  to  her  mother,  than 
."  theirs  would  have  been  interefKng  tome. 
"  They  are  in  difrrtfs;  and  diftrefs  requires 
"a  certain,  re fpeft  which  I  need  not  de- 
"  fcribe  to  you  who  know  it  fo  well. — 
"Adieu,  my  friends.— You  fhall  hear  from 
**  me ;  and  on  whatever  land  my  fate  fhall 
"  throw  me,  I  fh-1!  continue  to  love  you. 
"  Tell  me  not  of  gratitude  ;  it  is  I  who 
"  fhall  feel  it,  if  you  will  fo  far  efteem  me 
**  as  to  con  fid  er  my  feeble  fer  vices  as  your 
"  due. 

"  P.  S.  To-morrow  morning  you  will 
"  receive  the  fum  of  five  thoufand  pounds." 

Silli  had  hardly  read  the  laft  word,  when 
a  ftranger  waited  upon  him  with  cafh  and 
notes  to  the  above  amount. 

The  old  man  and  he  remained  fpeechlefs 
with  joy,  wKh  aftonUhment,  and  with  gra- 
titude. 

O  heavenly 
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"  O  heavenly  heart !"  exclaimed  the  fen 
at  length. — "  And  do'ft  thou  fly  from  our 
adorations,  from  , our  tears  ! — How  thou  em- 
bittereft  to  us  thy  benefits  in  depriving  us  of 
the  comfort  of  throwing  ourfelves  at  thy 
feet,  of  idolizing  thee  as  the  model  of  bene- 
volence ! Go,  our  hearts  {hall  accom- 
pany thee  wherever  thou  art." — 

"  Angelic  foul!'*  cried  the  old  man.— My 
dear  fon,  what  a  being  ! — Ah !  he  belongs 

not  to  the  race  of  man  ! Sidney,    we 

would  expire  with  gratitude  at  thy  feet  !— 

Indeed,  if  there  exifts  not  fuch  bene- 
volence as  that  of  the  generous  Sidney, 
there  exift  not  fuch  feeling,  fuch  grateful, 
hearts  as  thofe  of  the  two  Frenchmen. 
Conceive  the  eagernefs  with  which  young 
Silli  flew  to  his  miftrefs.  He  was  happy, 
becaufe  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  efpoufe  his 
Julia,  to  confer  happinefs  on  every  thing 

that 
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that  was  dear  to  him.  He  purchafed  a  little 
eftate  in  the  country  ;  and  thither  he  retired 
with  his  wife,  with  his  father,  and  with  the- 
mother  of  Julia.  Every  day,  every  mo- 
ment, heightened  his  felicity,  heightened 
his  thank fulnefs.  He  bleffed  the  Supreme 
Being  and  Sidney  in  every  thing  he  pof- 
fefTed  :  in  every  thing  did  he  trace  the  image 
of  his  benefactor,  did  he  feel  the  infpiratioii 
of  gratitude.  Silli  now  acknowledged, 
that  misfortune  hath  its  period,  that  virtue 
hath,  even  on  earth,  its  reward ;  that  there 
are  men  who  are  an  honour  to  humanity. 
In  consideration  or"  the  benevolent  Englifh- 
man,  he  forgave  every  cruelty  he  had  fu- 
ftained.  His  foul  fofcened ;  he  became  a 
true  philofopher ;  and  every  objeft  prefented 
itfelf  to  him  in  its  proper  colour. 

They  frequently  received  letters  from 
Sidney  ;  and  in  their  anfwers  to  him  they 
breathed  out  their  fouls  in  the  moft  pure,  the 

molt 
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moft  lively,  fentiments.  Sidney  made  a; 
fecond  voyage  to  India;  a  circumftance, 
which,  as  it  interrupted  their  correfpon- 
dence,  opprefled  their  feeling  and  generous 
hearts  with  perpetual  alarms  for  the  fafety 
of  their  friend.  -  Every  Engliftiman  was 
dear  to  them.  ---  At  Itngth  they  received 
intelligence  that  Sidney  was  no  more.  This 
was  a  thunder-bolt  to  the  whole  family.  The 
old  man,  as  if  unable  to  furvive  the  fatal 
tidings,  fell  fick,  and  was  reduced  to  the 
laft  extremity.  The  fon,  furrounded  wi  ch- 
ilis wife,  and  his  children,  no  longer  felt  a 
pleafure  in  their  carefles,  no  longer  enter- 
tained a  wifh  but  for  death.  In  his  defpair 
the  name  of  Sidney  was  his  only  language, 
Julia  reminded  him  of  his  family,  who  had 
not  a  fupport  but  in  him,  and  he,  in  fome 
meafure,  recovered  —  recovered,  to  drag  on  a 
life  of  wretchedaefs,  to  fhun  the  fociety 
of  man  in  the  retreats  of  iolitude  and 
of  gloom. 

Ah! 
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«*  Ah  !  Sidney,"  exclaimed  he,  one  day, 
in  the  heart  of  a  little  wood,  adjoining  to 
the  highway,  where  he  was  feated  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  with  his  head  drooping  to- 
wards the  ground,  and  opprefied  with  a 
<leath-like  melancholy—"  Ah  !  Sidney,  (hall 
I  then  never  fee  thee  more! — Shall  I  never 
more  prefs  thee  to  my  heart — my  heart, 
which  is  more  than  ever  irnprefled  with  thy 

favours  ! Angelic    foul,  do'lt   thou   hear 

me  ? — Do'ft  thou  behold  my  tears,  the  tears 
of  my  family  ?    O  !  my  dear  Sidney" 

"  He  is  in  thy  arms,"  cried  a  man,  as  he 
flew  to  embrace  him. 

It  was  Sidney  himfelf. 

<c  Sidney!"  pronounced  the  other. 

And  that  inftant  he  fainted  away. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Silli,  it  is  Sidney,  thy 
friend,  who  has  returned  from  the  extremity 

of 
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of  the  earth  to  embrace  thee,  and  to  offer 
thee  new  fervices,"  refumed  Sidney,  while 
two  rivulets  of  -tears  flowed  down  his 
cheeks.—"  Informed  by  a  peafant  that  thou 
waft  in  this  wood,  I  difmiiTed  my  equipage 
that  I  might  have  the  pleafure  of  thus 
furprifmg  thee." — 

'"  Is  it  you,  is  it  my  dear  Sidney,  whom 
I  thus  embrace  !"  cried  Silli  as  he  recovered 
iiis  fenfes. — "  Ah  !  you  muft  fee  the  fruits 
of  your  benevolence — muft  fee  my  child- 
ren— Mine  !  they  are  your's  alfo." — 

And  he  called  to  one  of  his  fervants,  who 
remained  at  a  little  diftance,  upon  the  road. 

"  Run  inftantly  to  my  houfe,  and  tell 
my  father,  my  wife,  rny  children — tell  them, 
that  here  my  benefactor  is,  that  here  they 
muft  come,  and  throw  themfelves  at  his 
feet. — My  friend  !  and  do  I  embrace  thee  ! — 
What  joy  ! — — But  why  did  I  receive  the 

killing  news  of  thy  death  ?" 

«  I  {hall 


"  I  fhall  inform  you,"  replied  Sidney  : — 
<e  in  the  mean  while,  let  us  haften  to  your 
««  dear  family." 

Having;  arrived  almoft  as  foon  as  the  do- 

D 

medic,  they  entered  the  apartment  of  old 
Silli,  v/hofe  ftrength  would  hardly  permit 
him  to  ftretch  out  his  arms  to  Sidney,  and 
to  exclaim,  "  O,  my  dear  fon  !  ray  worthy 
friend  !"— 

Silli,  the  charming  Julia,  who  was  not 
yet  twenty-five  years  old,  and  three  chil- 
dren, the  oldeft  of  whom  was  about  fix, 
knelt  with  one  accord  at  the  feet  of  Sidney, 
embraced  his  knees,  and  repeated,  "Our dear 
benefactor  !"  while  Sidney,  raifing  them  up, 
prefled  them  to  his  heart,  and  wept  over 
them. 

This  is  the  fpe&acle  which  Virtue  enjoys 
— this  is  her  reward. 

«  My 
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**  My  dear  wife,  my  dear  children," 
cried  Silli,  "  you  now  behold  your  real 
husband,  your  real  father,  the  author  of 
your  days,  and  of  the  happineis  you  en- 
joy.— Do  homage  to  him  :  adore  the  Al- 
mighty Being  by  adoring  a  foul  that  is  an 

image   of  himfelf. O,  my  dear  Sidney  ! 

enjoy  the  fweets  of  benevolence  in  their  ut- 
moft  extent." — 

Sidney  extolled  the  beauty,  the  artlefs 
graces,  of  Julia:  {he  was  Virtue  herfdf 
with  the  features  of  Love.  He  took  the 
little  innocents  in  his  arms,  who  frail ed 
upon  him  with  a  charm  peculiar  to  their 
infant  years. 

"  Well  did  my  dear  papa"  cried  the 
eldeft  one — and  he  beftowed  upon  Sidney 
his  little  endearing  carefles  as  he  fpoke  to 
him—"  well  did  my  dear  papa  recommend 
it  to  us,  that  we  fhould  pray  to  God  for  you 

every 
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Cvery  day  of  our  lives. — You,   he  tells  113^ 
are  our  father  likewife."— - 

How  endearing  was  this  homage  U-i 
What  rapture  did  it  excite  in  the  breaft  of 
the  magnanimous  Sidney ! — To  evince  theif 
gratitude  to  him,  was  the  fole  bufmefs  of 
Silli,  and  of  his  family. 

He  continued    feveral   weeks    with    his 
friends,   during  which  period  the  old  man 
recovered  his  health,   and  with  it,   in  fome 
meafure,   the  vigour  of  youth.     They  re- 
lated to  each  other  every  circumftance  that 
had  befallen  them;  in  the  courfe  of  which  it 
appeared,  that  Sidney   had    been    attacked 
with  an  illnefs  fo  alarming,   that  the  re- 
port of  his  death  was  univerfal.     To  this 
accident   it   was   owing,     that  the     above 
unhappy  news  had  reached  the  ears  of  his 
friends  in  Europe.     Silli,  on  his   part,  en- 
tered into  the  moft  minute  particulars  with 
VoL.IL  N  his 
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his  benefaclor.     Prompted  by  the  example 
of  the   Englifh,  he   had   engaged   in  com- 
merce,  in  order   to  obtain  for  himfelf,   and 
•for  his  family,  an  honourable  independence. 
Though  a  gentleman,  and  a  Frenchman,  he 
yet    bluflied    not    to    aflame    a   character, 
which   in   itfelf  is    infinitely    preferable   to 
that   of  a  neglected   lounger  in  the   ante- 
chambers of  grandeur,  and  of  opulence.  Every 
day   he    ftaid    did   the   happinefs    of  Sidney 
cncreafe.     Silli  opened  to  him  his  foul,    and 
difplayed  to  him  the  ferenity,   the  content, 
of  it. — He  was  no   longer  a  fierce  mifcn- 
thrope,  an  enemy  of  mankind  ;    he  was  an 
enlightened    philofopher,   who,     from     the 
bottom  of  his    heart,   ceafed   not   to   utter 
thanks  to   God,  and   to  Sidney,   his  bene- 
factor.    Another  happinefs  he  had  enjoyed. 
His  fitter  had  been  reduced  to  a  dependence 
upon  his  bounty  ;    and,  by  aflifting  her,  he 
had  obtained    the   moft  delicious  revenge. 
The   noble   fimplicity    of  his    foul    fhone 

throughout 
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throughout  his  family.  His  duties  ar.d  his 
pleafures  engaged  the  whole  of  his  time. 
Of  thefe  his  chief  were,  to  love  his  wife, 
to  educate  his  children,  to  inftill  into 
them  all  his  own  virtues,  all  the  virtues  of 
his  fpoufe,  and  their  mutual  tendejrne/s  for 
Sidney. 

On  the  day  which  was  to  precede  the 
departure  of  their  generous  patron,  they 
prepared  a  furaptuous  entertainment,  to- 
ward the  clofe  of  whicfy  a  large  pie  was 
brought  upon  the  table.  Silli  having  prefled 
his  friend  to  open  it,  he  complied,  and 
found-*-how  great  was  his  afjtoni£hment ! — 
found  a  heap  of  louis  d'ors. 

ce  My  dear  Sidney'!"  cried  Siiii,  throw- 
ing himfelf  round  the  neck  of  his  bene- 
factor— "  here  are  the  five  thoufand  pounds 
which  you  lent  me  with  fo  much  genero- 
fity.— By  their  eacreafe  I  have  attained  a 

fituation 
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i  equal  to  my  wiflies :  this  little 
eftate  is  my  own,  and  I  have  a  fufficiency  to 
bring  up  a  family,  who,  with  their  laft 
breaths,  will  blefs  you.—" 

<c  Excellent  creatures!"  cried  Sidney — 
"  Well  do  you  deferve  your  good  fortune. — 
And  am  I  fo  happy  as  to  have  contributed 
to  it ! — Ah  !  my  dear  friends,  already  have 

I  received  my  reward. Thefe  five  thou- 

fand  pounds  I  have  employed  with  fo  much 
advantage,  that  I  muft  not  omit  to  pay  the 
jntereft  of  them."*— 

With  thefe  words,  he  divided  the  fuminto 
three  parts,  and  prefented  one  to  each  of  the 
children. 

"  My  little  friends,"  feid  he,  "  refume 
your  property.-r-This  is  the  only  inftance  in 
which  you  muft  difobey  your  papa.— Come, 
do  not  refufe  it — if  you  do,  you  will  offend 
rne. Take  it,  and  embrace  me."-^- 

ImprefTed 
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ImprefTed  with  the  moft  lively  gratitude, 
Silli,  his  father,  his  wife,  would  have  com- 
pelled their  generous  patron  to  receive  the 
money ;  when  he,  not  fatisfied  with  perfift- 
ing  in  his  refufal,  took  off  a  ring,  and  put 
it  upon  the  finger  of  Julia.  It  was  a  dia- 
mond, and  worth  two  thoufand  guineas* 

"  Madam,"  faid  he,  "  my  friend  will  not 
be  offended  that  you  mould  wear  this  feeble 
pledge  of  my  friendfhip." — 

One  day,  as  he  traverfed  the  houfe,  ac- 
cording to  cuftom,  he  happened  to  pufh 
open  a  door  adjoining  to  the  clofet  of  Silli. 
With  aftonifhment  he  faw  his  own  por- 
trait, crowned  with  flowers,  and  infcribed, 

Our  Benefaftcr faw  it,  and  funk  back 

into  the  arms  of  his  friend. — 

"  What  have  I  beheld  !"  exclaimed  he. 

"An 
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tc  An  object,  which,  next  to  God,  is  en- 
titled to  my  moft  fervent  homage. — Every 
day  do  my  father,  and  the  reft  of  my  family, 
come  hither  to  prefcnt  their  moft  pure  re- 
fpects,  to  pronounce  from  their  hearts, 
*  Behold  the  author  of  our  real  beins:,  of 
every  happinefs  we  enjoy!' — My  dear  Sid- 
ney, it  is  the  temple  of  gratitude,  and  my 
children  every  morning  embellim  it  with 
flowers.  The  Chinefe  adore  the  memory 
of  Confucius,  and  why  fliould  not  we  adore 
the  image  of  the  moft  virtuous,  the  moft 
benevolent,  of  men? — During  your  firft 
voyage  to  France,  I  had  the  precaution  to" 
take  poffefiion  of  your  picture  in  miniature, 
as  I  found  it,  one  day,  among  your  pa- 
pers ;  and  it  was  from  that  picture  that 
this  was  painted.  In  it  I  perpetually  be- 
hold my  friend,  my  adorable  Sidney. — " 

cc  Yes,"  continued    his   wife,    and   his 
father,  as  they  entered  that  inftant,    "  it  is 

the 


the  object  of  a  worfhip,  of  which  you,  gene* 
rous  man,  are  the  objedV  — 

Sidney  embraced  them,  and  fhed  a  tor- 
rent of  tears — tears  of  a  pure,  a  heavenly, 
joy. 

"  Ah!"  cried  he  to  them,  "  ye  angels  upon 
earth,  how  fuperior  are  your  fouls  to  mine!— « 

My   fenfibifity   is  not  equal  t6  your's. •> 

Henceforth,  my  friends,  let  us  not  fepa- 
rate. — I  have  no  wife,  no  children: — be 
you  then  my  family,  my  children,  the 
children  of  my  heart.— I  fhall  only  leave 
you  while  I  make  one  other  voyage  to 
India  :  this  done,  i  will  a^ain  haften  to 
your  arms." — 

Sidney  kept  his  word.  They  now  refide 
together  in  a  delightful  country,  where 
he  ceafes  not  to  utter  the  praifes  of  his 
dear  f amity.  Thus  he  calls  them  3  and 

their 


E 

their  fentiments  of  gratitude,  and  of  tendef- 
jiefs,  encreafe  every  day. 

With  one  voice  the  company  pronounced 
Sidney  the  hero  of  benevolence.  "  But," 
added  one  of  us,  "  Newton,  Sir,  is  ftiil 
a  great  man."— 
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